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CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was not till Miss Marjoribanks 
had surmounted to a certain extent 
the vexation caused her by her un- 
lucky confidence in Tom, that that 
unhappy young man took the step 
which Lucilla had so long dreaded, 
but which she trusted to her own 
genius to hinder him from carrying 
into execution: Miss Marjoribanks 
had extricated herself so triumph- 
antly from the consequences of that 
unhappy commencement of the 
very charming luncheons which she 
gave in after times, that she had 
begun to forget the culpability of 
her cousin. She had defeated the 
Rector in his benevolent intentions, 
and she had taken up his grotegée 
just at the moment when Mr. Bury 
was most disgusted with the un- 
fortunate woman’s weakness. - Poor 
Mrs. Mortimer, to be sure, had 
fainted, or been near fainting, at 
the most inopportune moment, and 
it was only natural that the Rector 
should be annoyed; but as for 
Lucilla, who was always prompt in 
her actions, and whose good nature 
and liberality were undoubted, she 
found her opportunity in the failure 
of Mr. Bury’s scheme. After the 
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Rector had gone away, Miss Mar- 
joribanks herself conducted the 
widow home, and heard all her 
story; and by this time Mrs. Morti- 
mer’s prospects were beginning - to 
brighten under the active and effi- 
cient patronage of her new friend, 
This being the case, Lucilla’s good- 
humour was perfectly restored, and 
she had forgiven Tom his mala- 
droitness. ‘ He cannot help it, you 
know,” she said privately to old Mrs, 
Chiley: “I suppose some people 
are born to do ridiculous things.” 
And it was indeed as if he had in- 
tended to give a practical illustra- 
tion of the truth of this conclusion 
that Tom chose the particular mo- 
ment he did for driving Miss Mar- 
joribanks to the extremity of her 
patience. The upholsterers were in 
the house, and indeed had just fin- 
ished putting up the pictures on the 
new paper in the drawing-room 
(which was green, as Lucilla had 
determined it should be, of the 
most delicate tint, and looked, as 
she flattered herself, exactly like 
silk hangings) ; and Mr. Holden him- 
self waited with a certain complais- 
ance for Miss Marjoribanks’s opin- 
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ion of the effect. He had no doubt 
on the subject himself; but he was 
naturally impressed, as most people 
were, with that confidence in Lucil- 
la’s judgment which so much facili- 
tates the operations of those persons 
who are born to greatness. It was 
precisely at this moment that his 
evil genius persuaded Tom Marjori- 
banks to interrupt Thomas, who 
was carrying Mr. Holden’s message 
to his young mistress, and to shut 
the library door upon the external 
world. Lucilla had taken refuge 
in the library during the renovation 
of the drawing-room; and she was 
aware that this was Tom’s last day 
at Carlingford, and had no inten- 
tion of being unkind to him. To 
tell the truth, she had at the bottom 
of her heart a certain regard and 
impulse of protection and patronage 
towards Tom, of which something 
might have come had the unlucky 
fellow known how to manage. But, 
at the same time, Miss Marjoribanks 
was aware that things must be ap- 
proaching a crisis up-stairs, and was 
listening intently to the movements 
overhead, and wondering why she 
was not sent for. This was the 
moment of all others at which Tom 
thought fit to claim a hearing; and 
the state of Lucilla’s feelings may 
be easily imagined when she saw 
bim plant himself by her side, all 
trembling, with his face alternately 
red and white, and all the signs of 
a desperate resolution in his coun- 
tenance. For the first time in her 
life a certain despair took posses- 
sion of Miss Marjoribanks’s mind. 
The sounds had suddenly ceased 
up-stairs, as if the artists there were 
making a pause to contemplate the 
effect- of their completed work— 
which indeed was precisely the 
case—and at the same time nobody 
came to call her, important though 
the occasion was. She made a last 
effort to emancipate herself before 
it was too late. 

“Ring, please, Tom,” she said; 
““T want to know if they have fin- 
ished up-stairs, I am so sorry you 
are going away; but you know it is 
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one of my principles never to ne. 
glect my duty. I am sure they 
must be waiting for me—if you 
would only be kind enough to 
ring.” 

* Lucilla,” said Tom, “ you know 
I would do anything in the world 
you liked to tell me; but don’t ask 
me to ring just now: I am going to 
leave you, and there is something I 
must say to you, Lucilla,” said the 
young man, with agitation. Miss 
Marjoribanks was seated near the 
window, and she had a moral cer- 
tainty that if any of the Browns 
happened to be in that ridiculous 
glass- house where they did their 
photography, they must have a per- 
fectly good view of her, with Tom 
in the background, who had placed 
himself so as to shut her into the 
recess of the window. ‘This, coupled 
with the evidence of her senses 
that the workmen up-stairs had 
ceased their work, and that a slow 
footstep traversing the floor now 
and then was all that was audible, 
drove Lucilla to despair. 

“Yes,” she said, temporising a 
little, which was the only thing she 
could do, “I am sure I am vy 
sorry; but then, you know, wi 
the house in such a condition! 
Next time you come I shall be able 
to enjoy your society,” said the de- 
signing young woman; “but at 
present I am so busy. It is one of 
my principles, you know, that things 
are never rightly done if the lady 
of the house does not pay proper 
attention. They are sure to make 
some dreadful mistake up-stairs if 
I don’t look after them. [ shall 
see you again before you go.” 

‘“‘Luéilla, don’t be so cruel!” 
cried the unlucky Tom, and he 
caught her hand though they were 
at the window; “do stop a mo 
ment and listen to me., Lucilla! 
what does it matter about furniture 
and things when a man’s heart is 
bursting?” cried the unfortunate 
lover; and just at that moment 
Miss Marjoribanks could see that 
the curtain was drawn aside a little 
—ever so little—in the glass-house. 
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She sat down again with a sigh, and 
drew her hand away, and prepared 
herself to meet her fate with hero- 
ism at least. 

“What in the world can you 
have been doing ?” said Lucilla, in- 
nocently; ‘‘ you used always to tell 
me, I know, when you got into any 
difficulty; and I am sure if I can 
be of any use to you, Tom——. 
But as for furniture and _ things, 
they matter a great deal, I assure 
you, to people’s happiness; and 
then, you know, it is the object of 
my life to be a comfort to dear 
papa.” 

When she said this, Miss Mar- 
joribanks settled herself again in 
the recess of the window, so that 
the Miss Browns could command a 
full view if they chose; for Lucil- 
la’s courage was of the highest 
order, and nothing, except, perhaps, 
a strategical necessity of profound 
importance, would have moved her 
to retreat before an enemy. As for 
Tom, he was bewildered, to start 
with, by this solemn repetition of 
her great purpose. 

“T know how good you are, 
Lucilla,” he said, with humility; 
“but then my uncle, you know—I 
don’t think he is a man to appreci- 
ate——. Oh, Lucilla! why should 
you go and sacrifice to him the hap- 
piness of your life?” 

“Tom,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with some solemnity, “I wish you 
would not talk to me of happiness, 
I have always been brought up to 
believe that duty was happiness; 
and everybody has known for a 
long time what was the object of 
my life. As for poor papa, it is 
the worse for him if he does not 
understand; but that does not 
make any difference to my duty,” 
said the devoted daughter. She 
gave a little sigh as she spoke, the 
sigh of a great soul, whose motives 
must always remain to some ex- 
tent unappreciated; and the sight 
of her resignation and beautiful 
perseverance overwhelmed her un- 
lucky suitor ; for indeed, up to this 
moment, Lucilla still entertained 


the hope of preventing Tom from, 
as she herself described it, “saying 
the very words,” which, to be sure, 
are awkward words to hear and to 
say. 
‘“‘ Lucilla, when you are so good 
to my uncle, you ought to have a 
little pity on me,” said Tom, driven 
to the deepest despondency. ‘ How 
do you think I can bear it, to see 
you getting everything done here, 
as if you meant to stay all your 
life—when you know I love you?” 
said the unfortunate young man; 
“when you know I have always 
been so fond of you, Lucilla, and 
always. looked forward to the time 
——; and now it is very hard to 
see you care so little for me.” 

“Tom,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
with indignant surprise, ‘how can 
you say I care little for you? you 
know I was always very fond of 
you, on the contrary. I am sure I 
always stood your friend at home, 
whatever happened, and never said 
a word when you broke that pretty 
little pearl ring I was so fond of, 
and tore the scarf my aunt gave 
me. I wonder, for my part, how 
you can be so unkind as to say so. 
We have always been the very best 
friends in the world,” said Lucilla, 
with an air of injury. “I always 
said at school I liked you the best 
of all my cousins; and I am very 
fond of all my cousins.” Miss Mar- 
joribanks concluded, after a little 
pause; “it is so unkind to tell me 
that I don’t care for you.” 

Poor Tom groaned within him- 
self as he listened. He did not 
know what to answer to Lucilla’s 
aggrieved yet frank confession of 
her fondness. Naturally it would 
have been much less displeasing to 
Tom to understand that she hated 
him, and never desired to see him 
any more. But Miss Marjoribanks 
was far from entertaining any such 
unchristian sentiments. She even 
began to forget her anxiety about 
what was going on up-stairs in 
that delightful sense of power and 
abundant resources with which she 
was mastering the present difficulty. 
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She reflected in herself that though 
it was excessively annoying to be 
thus occupied at such a moment, 
still it was nearly as important to 
make an end of Tom as to see that 
the pictures were hung rightly; for, 
to be sure, it was always easy to 
return to the latter subject. Ac- 
cordingly, she drew her chair a little 
nearer to the window, and regarded 
Tom with a calm gaze of bene- 
volent interest, which was in per- 
fect accordance with the sentiments 
she had just expressed; a look in 
which a little gentle reproach was 
mingled. ‘I have always been like 
a sister to you,” said Lucilla; ‘‘ how 
can you be so unkind as to ‘say I 
don’t care?” 

As for the unhappy Tom, he got 
up, as was natural, and took a little 
walk: in front of the table, as: a 
young man in trouble is apt to do. 
* You know very well that is not 
what I mean, Lucilla,” he said, dis- 
consolately. “It is you who are 
unkind. I don’t know why it is 
that ladies are so cruel; I am not 
such a snob as to persecute any- 
body. But. what is the good of 
pretending not to know what I 
mean ?” 

“Tom, listen!” cried Miss Mar- 
joribanks, rising in her turn; “I 
feel sure they must have finished. 
There is Mr. Holden going through 
the garden. And everybody knows 
that hanging pictures is just the 
thing of all others that requires a 
person of taste. If they have spoil- 
ed the room, it will be all your 
fault.” 

‘* Oh, for heaven’s sake, never 
mind the room!” said Tom. “I 
never thought you would have 
trifled with a man, Lucilla. You 
know quite well what I mean; you 
know it isn’t a—a new thing,” said 
the lover, beginning to stammer and 
get confused. ‘‘ You ‘know that is 
what I have been thinking of all 
along, as soon as ever I had 
anything to live on. I love you, 
Lucilla; you know I love you! 
how can you tritle with me so?” 
“Tt is you who are trifling,” 
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said Miss Marjoribanks, “ espegi- 
ally when you know I have really 
something of importance to do, 
You can come up-stairs with me if 
you like. Of course we all Joye 
each other. What is the good of 
being relations otherwise?” said 
Lucilla, ‘calmly; “it is such a natu. 
ral thing, you know. I suppose itis 
because you are going away that 
you are so affectionate to-day. It 
is very nice of you, I am sure; bat, 
Tom, I feel quite certain you have 
not packed your things,” Miss 
Marjoribanks added, in an admoni- 
tory tone. ‘Come along with me 
up-stairs.” 

And by this time Lucilla’s curio 
sity was beginning again to get the 
upper hand. If she only could have 
escaped, it would have been impos- 
sible for her cousin to have renew- 
ed the conversation; and luckily 
he was to leave Carlingford ‘the 
same evening; but then a man is 
always an inconsequent creature, 
and not to be calculated on. This 
time, instead of obeying as usual, 
Tom—having, as Miss Marjoribanks 
afterwards described (but only in 
the strictest confidence), “* worked 
himself up ‘to it”—set himself 
directly in her way, and seized upon 
both her hands. 

“Lucilla,” cried the unlucky 
fellow, “is it possible that you 
really have misunderstood me all 
this time? ‘Do you mean to say 
that you don’t know? Oh, Lucilla, 
listen just five minutes. It isn’t 
because I am your cousin. I wish 
to heaven I was not your cousin, 
but some one you had never seen 
before. I mean I want -you to 
consent to—to—to—marry me, La- 
cilla. That is what I mean. ‘I 
am called to the bar, and I can 
work for you, and make a reputa- 
tion. Lucilla, listen to what I have 
got to say.” 

Miss Marjoribanks left ber hands 
in his with a calmness which froze 
poor Tom’s heart in his breast. 
She did not even take the trouble 
to draw them away. ‘Have you 
gone out of your senses, Tom?” she 
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asked, in her sensible way; and 
she lifted her eyes to the face of 
the poor young fellow who was in 
love, with an inquiring look, as if 
she felt a little anxious about him. 
“Tf you have any feeling as if 
fever was coming on,” said Lucilla, 
“[ think you should go up-stairs 
and lie down a little till papa 
comes in. I heard there had been 
some cases down about the canal. 
I hope it is not the assizes that have 
been too much for you.” When Miss 
Marjoribanks said this, she herself 
took fast hold of Tom’s hands with 
a motherly grasp to feel if they 
were hot, and looked into his eyes 
with a certain serious inspection, 
which, under the circumstances, 
poor fellow! was enough to drive 
him out of the little rationality he 
had left. 


Tom was so far carried away by. 


his frenzy that he gave her a little 
shake in his impatience. ‘‘ You 
are trying to drive me mad, Lu- 
cilla!” cried the young man. “I 
have got no fever. It is only you 
who are driving me out of my 
senses. This time you must hear 
me. I will not let you go till you 
have given. me an answer. I am 
called to the bar, and I have begun 
my Career,” said Tom, making a 
pause for breath, “I knew you 
would have laughed at me when I 
was depending on my mother; but 
now all that. is over, Lucilla, I 
have loved you as long as I can 
remember; and I always thought— 
that you—cared for me a little. If 
you will have me, there is nothing 
I could not do,” said Tom, who 
thoroughly believed what he was 
saying; ‘‘and if you will not have 
me, I will not answer for the conse- 
quences. If I go off to India, or if 
I go to the bad——” 

“Tom,” said Lucilla, solemnly, 
and this time she drew away her 
hands, “if you ever want to -get 
married, I think the very best 
thing you can do is to, go te India. 
As for marrying just now at your 
age, you know you might as well 
jump into the sea. You need not 


be vexed,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
in. her motherly way. “I would 
not speak so if I was .not your 
best friend, Tom. As for marry- 
ing me, you know it is ridiculous, 
I have not the least intention 
of marrying anybody.. If I. had 
thought of that, I need never have 
come home at all. As for your 
going to the bad, I am not afraid 
of that, If I were to let you carry 
on with-such a ridiculous idea, I 
should never forgive myself. It 
would be just as sensible to go into 
a lunatic asylum at once. It is 
very lucky for you that you said 
this to me,” Lucilla went on, “and 
not to one of the girls that think 
it great fun to be married. And 
if I were you, Tom, I would go 
and pack my things. You know 
you are always too late; and don’t 
jump on your portmanteau and 
make such a dreadful noise if it 
won’t shut, but ring the bell for 
Thomas. You know we are to 
dine at half-past five to-day, to give 
you time for the train.” 

These were the last words Tom 
Marjoribanks heard as Lucilla left 
the room. She ran up to the draw- 
ing-room without losing a minute, 
and burst in upon the vacant place 
where Mr, Holden had stood so long 
waiting for her. To be sure, Miss 
Marjoribanks’s forebodings were 
so far fulfilled that the St. Cecilia, 
which she meant to have over, the 
piano, was hung quite in the other 
corner of the room, by reason of 
being just the same size as another 
picture at the opposite angle, which 
the workmen, sternly symmetrical, 
thought it necessary to “match,” 
But, after all, that was a trifling 
defect. She stood. in the middle 
of the room, and surveyed the walls, 
well pleased, with a heart which 
kept beating very steadily in her 
bosom. On the whole, perhaps, 
she was not sorry to have had it 
out with Tom. So far as he was 
personally concerned, Miss Mar- 
joribanks, being a physician’s 
daughter, had great faith in the 
vis medicatria, and was not afraid 
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for her cousin’s health or his morals, 
as a less experienced woman might 
have been. If she was angry with 
anybody, it was with herself, who 
had not taken sufficient precautions 
to avoid the explanation. “ But, 
after all, everything is for the best,” 
Lucilla said to herself, with that 
beautiful confidence which is com- 
mon to people who have things 
their own way; and she devoted 
her mind to the St. Cecilia, and 
paid no more attention to Tom. 
It was not till more than an hour 
after that a succession of dreadful 
thumps were not only heard but 
felt throughout the house. It was 
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Tom, but he was not doing any 
harm to himself. He was not 
blowing out his brains -er knocking 
his head against the wall. He was 
only jumping on his portmanteau, 
notwithstanding that Lucilla had 
warned him against such a proceed. 
ing — and in his state of mind the 
jumps were naturally more frantie 
than usual. When Lucilla heard 
it, she rang the bell, and told 
Thomas to go and help Mr. Tom 
with his packing; from which it 
will be seen that Miss Marjoribanks 
bore no grudge against her cousin, 
but was disposed to send him forth 
in friendship and peace. 


CHAPTER X. 


It was nearly six weeks after this 
when all Miss Marjoribanks’s ar- 
rangements were completed, and 
she was able with satisfaction to 
herself to begin her campaign. It 
was just before Christmas, at the 
time above all others when society 
has need of a ruling spirit. For 
example, Mrs. Chiley expected the 
Colonel’s niece, Mary Chiley, who 
had been married about six months 
before, and who was not fond of 
her husband’s friends, and at the 
same time had no home of her own 
to go to, being an orphan. The Col- 
onel had invited the young couple 
by way of doing a kind thing, but he 
grumbled a little at the necessity, 
and had never liked the fellow, he 
said—and then what were two old 
people to do to amuse them? Then 
Mrs. Centum had her two eldest boys 
home from school, and was driven 
out of her senses by the noise and 
the racket, as she ‘confided to her 
visitors. “It is all very well to 
make pretty pictures about Christ- 
mas,” said the exasperated mother, 
“but I should like to know how 
one can enjoy anything with such 
a commotion going on. I get up 
every morning with a headache, 
I assure you; and then Mr. Centum 
expects me to be cheerful when he 
comes in to dinner; men are #0 


unreasonable. I should like to 
know what they would do if they 
had what we have to go through: 
to look after all the servants—and 
they are always out of their senses 
at Christmas—and to see that the 
children don’t have too much pud- 
ding, and to support all the noise. 
The holidays are the hardest work 
a poor woman can have,” she 
concluded, with a sigh; and when 
it is taken into consideration that 
this particular Christmas was a wet 
Christmas, without any frost or 
possibility of amusement out of 
doors, English matrons in general 
will not refuse their sympathy to 
Mrs. Centum, Mrs. Woodburn per- 
haps was equally to be pitied in 4 
different way. She had to receive 
several members of her husband’s 
family, who were, like Miss Mar- 
joribanks, without any sense of 
humour, and who stared, and did 
not in the least understand her 
when she “took off” any of her 
neighbours; not to say that some 
of them were Low Church, and 
thought the practice sinful. Un- 
der these circumstances it will be 
readily believed that the com- 
mencement of Luciil’s operations 
was looked upon with great inter- 
est in Carlingford. It was so oppor- 
tune that society forgot its usual 
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instincts of criticism, and forgave 
Miss Majoribanks for being more 
enlightened and enterprising than 
her neighbours; and then most 
people were very anxious to see the 
drawing-room, now it had been re- 
stored. This was a privilege, how- 
ever, not accorded to the crowd. 
Mrs. Chiley had seen it under a 
vow of secresy, and Mr. Cavendish 
owned to having made a run up- 
stairs one evening after one of Dr. 
Majoribanks’s little dinners, when 
the other convives were in the 
library, where Lucilla had _ erect- 
ed her temporary throne. But 
this clandestine inspection met 
with the failure it deserved, for 
there was no light in the room 
except the moonlight, which made 
three white blotches on the carpet 
where the windows were, burying 
everything else: in the profoundest 
darkness; and the spy knocked his 
foot against something which re- 
duced him to a sudden and well- 
merited agony. As for Mrs. Chiley, 
she was discretion itself, and would 
say nothing even to her niece. “TI 
mean to work her a footstool in 
water-lilies, my dear, like the one I 
did for you when you were mar- 
ried,” the old lady said; and that 
was the only light she would throw 
on the subject. “My opinion is 
that it must be in crimson,” Mrs. 
Woodburn said, when she heard 
this, ‘for I know your aunt’s water- 
lilies. When I see them growing, I 
always think of you. It would be 
quite like Lucilla Majoribanks to 
have it in crimson—for it is a cheer- 
ful colour, you know, and quite 
different from the old furniture; 
and that would always be a com- 
fort to her dear papa.” From this 
it will be seen that the curiosity of 
Carlingford was excited to a lively 
extent. Many people even went so 
far as to give the Browns a sitting 
in their glass-house, with the hope 
of having a peep at the colour of 
the hangings at least. But Miss 
Majoribanks was too sensible a 
woman to leave her virgin drawing- 
room exposed to the sun when 





there was any, and to the photo- 
graphers, who were perhaps more 
dangerous. “I think it is blue, 
for my part,” said Miss Brown, 
who had got into the habit of 
rising early in hopes of finding the 
Doctor's household off its guard. 
“Lucilla was always a great one 
for blue; she thinks it is becoming 
to her complexion ;’’ which, indeed, 
as the readers of this history are 
aware, was a matter of fact. As for 
Miss Marjoribanks, she did her 
best to keep up this agreeable 
mystery. “For my part, I am 
fond of neutral tints,” she herself 
said, when she was questioned on 
the subject; ‘anybody who knows 
me can easily guess my taste. I 
should have been born a Quaker, 
you know, I do so like the drabs 
and greys, and all those soft colors. 
You can have as‘ much red and 
green as you like abroad, where 
the sun is strong, but here it 
would be bad style,” said Lu- 
cilla; from which the most simple- 
minded of her auditors drew. the 
natural conclusion. Thus all the 
world contemplated with excite- 
ment the first Thursday which was 
to open this enchanted chamber to 
their admiring eyes. ‘Don’t ex- 
pect any regular invitation,” Miss 
Marjoribanks said. I hope you 
will all come, or as many of you as 
can. Papa has always some men 
to dinner with him that day, you 
know, and it is so dreadfully slow 
for me with a heap of men. That 
is why I fixed on Thursday. I 
want you to come every week, s0 
it would be absurd to send an in- 
vitation ; and remember it is not a 
party, only an Evening,” said Lu- 
cilla. ‘I shall wear a white frock 
high, as I always do. Now be sure 
you come.” 

“But we can’t all go in high 
white frocks,’ said Mrs. Chiley’s 
niece, Mary, who, if her trousseau 
had been subtracted from the joys 
of marriage, would not, poor soul! 
have found very much left. This 
intimation dismayed the bride a 
little; for, to be sure, she had de- 
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cided which dress she was to wear 
before Lucilla spoke. 

“But, my dear, you are mar- 
ried,” said Miss Marjoribanks; ‘“ that 
makes it quite different; come in 
that pretty pink that is so becom- 
ing. I don’t want to have any 
dowdies, for my part; and don’t 
forget that I shall expect you all at 
nine o'clock.” 

When she had said this, Miss Mar- 
joribanks proceeded on her way, 
sowing invitations and gratification 
round her. She asked the youngest 
Miss Brown to bring her music, in 
recognition of her ancient claims as 
the songstress of society in Car- 
lingford; for Lucilla had all that 
regard for constituted rights which 
is so necessary to a revolutionary 
of the highest class. She had no 
desire to shock anybody’s preju- 
dices or wound .anybody’s feelings. 
“And she has a nice little voice,” 
Luciila said to herself, with the 
most friendly and tolerant feelings. 
Thus Miss Marjoribanks prepared 
to establish her kingdom with a 
benevolence which was almost uto- 
pian, not upon the ruins of other 
thrones, but with the goodwill and 
codperation of the lesser powers, 
who were, to be sure, too feeble to 
resist her advance, but whose rights 
she was quite ready to recognise, 
and even to promote, in her own 
way. 

At the same time it is necessary 
here to indicate a certain vague 
and not disagreeable danger, which 
appeared to some experienced per- 
sons to shadow Lucilla’s conquer- 
ing way. Mr. Cavendish, who was 
& young man of refinement, not to 
say that he had a very nice pro- 
perty, had begun to. pay attention 
to Miss Marjoribanks in what Mrs. 
Chiley thought quite a marked 
way. To be sure, he could not pre- 
tend to the: honour of taking her 
in to dinner, which was not his 
place, being a young man; but he 
did what was next best, and man- 
ceuvred to get the place on her left 
hand, which, in a party composed 
chiefly of men, was not difficult to 
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manage. For, to tell the truth, 
most of the gentlemen present were 
at that special moment more jin. 
terested in the dinner than jn 
Lucilla. And after dinner it wag 
Mr. Cavendish who was the first to 
leave the room; and to hear the 
two talking about all the places 
they had been to, and all the people 
they had met, was as good as a 
play, Mrs. Chiley said. Mr. Caven- 
dish confided to Lucilla his opin- 
ions upon things in general, and 
accepted the reproofs which she 
administered (for Miss Marjoribanks 
was quite unquestionable in her 
orthodoxy, and thought. it a duty, 
as she said, always to speak with 
respect of religion) when his senti- 
ments were too speculative, and 
said, ““How charming is divine phi- 
losophy!” so as, for the moment, to 
dazzle Lucilla herself, who thought 
it a very pretty compliment. He 
came to her assistance when she 
made tea, and generally fulfilled all 
the duties which are expected of a 
man who is paying attention to a 
young lady. Old Mrs. Chiley watch- 
ed the nascent regard with her kind 
old grandmotherly eyes. She cal- 
culated over in her own mind the 
details of his possessions, so far as 
the public was aware of them, and 
found them on.the whole satisfac- 
tory. He hada nice property, and 
then he was a very nice, indeed an 
unexceptionable young man; and 
to add to this, it had been agreed be- 
tween Colonel Chiley and Mr. Cen- 
tum, and several other of the leading 
people in Carlingford, that he was 
the most likely man to represent 
the borough, when old Mr. Chiltern, 
who was always threatening to re 
tire, fulfilled his promise. Mr. Cay- 
endish had a very handsome house & 
little out.of Carlingford, where a 
lady would be next thing to a county 
lady—indeed, quite a county lady, 
if her husband was the member for 
Carlingford. ~All these thoughts 
passed through Mrs. Chiley’s mind, 
and, as was natural, in the precious 
moments after dinner, were suggest- 
ed in occasional words of meaning 
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to the understanding ear of Miss 
Marjoribanks. “My dear Lucilla, 
it is just the position that would 
suit you—with your talents!” the 
old lady said; and. Miss, Marjori- 
banks did not say No, To be sure, 
she had not at the. present moment 
the least inclination to get married, 
as she truly said; it would, indeed, 
to tell the truth, disturb her plans 
considerably ; but still, if such was 
the intention of Providence, and 
if it was to the Member for Car- 
lingford, Lucilla felt that it was 
still credible that, everything might 
be for the best. ‘But it is a great 
deal too soon to think of anything 
of that sort,’ Miss Marjoribanks 
would reply. “If I had thought 
of that, I need never have come 
home at all, and especially when 
papa has been so good about every- 
thing.” Yet for all that she was 
not ungracious to Mr. Cavendish 
when he came in first as usual. To 
marry a man in his position would 
not, after all, be deranging her plans 
to any serious extent.. Indeed, it 


would, if his hopes were realised, 


constitute Lucilla a kind of queen 
in Carlingford, and she could not 
but feel that, under these circum- 
stances, it might be a kind of duty 
to reconsider her resolution, And 
thus the time passed while the draw- 
ing-room was undergoing renova- 
tion. Mr. Cavendish had been much 
tantalised, as he said, by the ab- 
sence of the piano, which prevented 
them from having any music, and 
Lucilla had even been tempted into 
a few snatche® of song, which, to 
tell the truth, some of the gentle- 
men present, especially the Doctor 
himself and Colonel Chiley, being 
old - fashioned, preferred without 
the accompaniment. And thus it 
was, under the most brilliant aus- 
pices, and with the full confidence 
of all her future constituency, that 
Miss Marjoribanks - superintended 
the arrangement of the drawing- 
room on that momentous Thurs- 
day, which was to be the real 
beginning of her great work in 
Carlingford. , 
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“My dear, you must leave your- 
self entirely in my hands,” Lucilla 
said to Barbara Lake on the morn- 
ing of that eventful day. . “ Don’t 
get impatient: I daresay you 
don’t know many people, and _ it 
may be a little slow for you at 
first; but everybody has to put up 
with that, you know, for a. begin- 
ning. And, by the by, what are 
you going to wear ?” 

“] have not thought about it,” 
said Barbara, who had the’ painful 
pride of poverty, aggravated, much 
by a sense that the comforts of 
other people were an injury to her. 
Poor soul! she had been thinking 
of little else for at least a week past; 
and then she had not very much 
choice in her wardrobe ; but her 
temperament was one which re- 
jected sympathy, and she thought 
it would look best to pretend to be 
indifferent. At the same time, she 
said this with a dull colour on her 
cheeks, the colour of irritation ; and 
she could not help asking herself 
why Lucilla, who was not so hand- 
some as she was, had the power to 
array herself in gorgeous apparel, 
while she, Barbara, had nothing but 
a white frock. There are differences 
even .in white frocks, though the 
masculine mind may be unaware 
of them. Barbara’s muslin ‘had 
been washed six times, and had a . 
very different air from. the vestal 
robes of her patroness. To be 
sure, Lucilla was not taken in, in 
the least, by her companion’s look 
of indifference,. and, to tell . the 
truth, would have been delighted 
to bestow a pretty dress upon Bar- 
bara, if that had been a possible 
thing to do. 

“There will be no dress,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, with solemnity, 
“T have insisted. upon that. You 
know it is not, a party, it is only an 
Evening. A white frock, Aigh— 
that is all I mean to wear; and 
mind you don’t lose, patience. I 
shall keep my eye on you; and 
after the first, I feel sure you, will 
enjoy yourself. Good-bye for the 
present.” Miss Marjoribanks went 
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away to pursue her preparations, 
and Barbara proceeded to get out 
her d:ess and examine it. It was 
as important to her as all the com- 
plicated paraphernalia of the even- 
ing’s arrangements were to Lucilla. 
To be sure, there were greater in- 
terests involved in the case of the 
leader ; but then Barbara was the 
soldier of fortune who had to open 
the oyster with her sword, and 
she was feeling the point of it 
metaphorically while she pulled 
out the breadths of her white 
dress, and tried to think that they 
would not look limp at night ; and 
what her sentiments lost in breadth, 
as compared with Lucilla’s, they 
gained in intensity, for—for any- 
thing she could tell—her life might 
change colour by means of this 
Thursday Evening; and such, in- 
deed, was her hope. Barbara pre- 
pared for her first appearance in 
Grange Lane, with a mind wound 
up to any degree of daring. It did 
not occur to her that she required 
to keep faith with Miss Marjori- 
banks in anything except the duet. 
For other matters Barbara was 
quite unscrupulous, for at at the bot- 
tom she could not but feel that any 
one who was kind to her was taking 
an unwarrantable liberty. What 
right had Lucilla Marjoribanks to 
be kind to her? as if she was not 
as good as Lucilla any day! and 
though it might be worth her while 
to take advantage of it for the 
moment, it was still an insult, in its 
way, to be avenged if an opportu- 
nity ever should arise. : 

The evening came, as evenings 
do come quite indifferently whether 
people are glad or sorry ; and it was 
with a calmness which the other 
ladies regarded as next to miracul- 
ous, that Miss Marjoribanks took 
Colonel Chiley’s arm to go to the 
dining-room. We say the other 
ladies, for on this great occasion 
Mrs. Centum and Mrs. Woodburn 
were both among the dinner-guests. 
“To see her eat her dinner as if 
she had nothing on her mind!” 
Mrs. Centum said in amazement : 
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“as for me, though nobody can 
blame me if anything goes wrong, 
I could enjoy nothing for thinking 
of it. And I must say I was dis. 
appointed with the dinner,” she 
added, with a certain air of satis. 
faction, in Mrs. Woodburn’s ear. It 
was when they were going up- 
stairs, and Lucilla was behind with 
Mrs. Chiley. ‘‘The fuss the men 
have always made about these din- 
ners! and except for a few made 
dishes that were really nothing, you 
know, I can’t say J saw anything 
particular in it. But as for Lucilla, 
I can’t think she has any feeling,” 
said the banker's wife. 

““Oh, my dear, it is because you 
don’t understand,” said Mrs. Wood- 
burn. “She is kept up, you know, 
by a sense of duty. It is all be- 
cause she has set her heart on being 
a comfort to her dear papa! ” 

Such, it is true, were the com- 
ments that were made upon the 
public-spirited young woman who 
was doing so much for Carlingford 
but then Lucilla only shar@d the 
fate of all the great benefactors of 
the world. An hour later the glories 
of the furniture were veiled and 
hidden in a radiant flood of society, 
embracing all that was most fair 
and all that was most distinguished 
in Carlingford. No doubt this was 
a world of heterogeneous elements; 
but then if there had not been dif- 
ficulties where would have been the 
use of Miss Marjoribanks’s genius? 
Mr. Bury and his sister, who had 
been unconsciously gnollified by the 
admirable dirfner pivided for them 
down-stairs, found some stray lambs 
in the assembly who were in need 
of them, and thus had the double 
satisfaction of combining pleasure 
with duty ; and though there were 
several people in the room whose 
lives were a burden to them in con- 
sequence of Mrs. Woodburn’s re- 
markable gift, even they found it 
impossible not to be amused by an 
occasional representation of an ab- 
sent individual, or by the dashing 
sketch of Lucilla, which she gave 
at intervals in her corner, amid the 
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smothered laughter of the andience, 
who were half ashamed of them- 
selves. ‘She is never ill-tempered, 
you know,” the persons who felt 
themselves threatened in their turn 
said to each other with a certain 
piteous resignation; and oddly 
enough it was in general the most 
insigniticant people about who were 
afraid of Mrs. Woodburn. — It is 
needless to say that such a dread 
never entered the serene intelli- 
gence of Miss Marjoribanks, who 
believed in herself with a reason- 
able and steady faith. As for old 
Mrs. Chiley, who had so many funny 
little ways, and whom the mimic 
executed to perfection, she also 
was quite calm on the subject. 
“You know there is nothing to 
take off in me,” the old lady would 
say; “I always was a simple body: 
and then I am old enough to be 
all your grandmothers, my dear ;” 
which was a saying calculated, as 
Miss Marjoribanks justly observed, 
to melt a heart of stune. Then 
the Miss Browns had brought their 
photographs, in which most people 
in Grange Lane were caricatured 
hideously, but with such a charm- 
ing equality that the most exigeant 
forgave the wrong to himself in 
laughing at his neighbours. Miss 
Brown had brought her music too, 
and sang her feeble little strain 
to the applause of her immediate 
neighbours, and to the delight of 
those who were at a distance, and 
who could talk louder and flirt 
more openly under cover of the 
music; and there were other young 
ladies who had also come prepared 
with a little roll of songs or 
“pieces.” Lucilla, with her finger 
as it were upon the pulse of the 
company, let them all exhibit their 
powers with that enlightened im- 
partiality which we have already 
remarked in her. When Mr. Caven- 
dish came to her in his ingratiat- 
ing way, and asked her how she 
could possibly let all the sparrows 
chirp like that when the nightin- 
gale was present, Miss Marjori- 
banks proved herself proof to the 
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flattery. She said, “Do go away, 
like a good man, and make your- 
self agreeable. There are so few 
men, you know, who can flirt in 
Carlingford. I have always reck- 
oned upon you as such a valuable 
assistant. It is always such an ad- 
vantage to have a man who flirts,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks. This was 
a sentiment perhaps too large and 
enlightened, in the truest sense of 
the word, to meet, as it ought to 
have done, with the applause of 
her audience. Most of the per- 
sons immediately surrounding her 
thought, indeed, that it was a mere 
bon-mot to which Lucilla had 
given utterance, and langhed ac- 
cordingly ; but it is needless to ex- 
plain that these were persons unable 
to understand her genius. All this 
time she was keeping her eyes upon 
a figure in the corner of a sofa, which 
looked as if it was glued there, 
and kept staring defiance at the 
world in general from under black 
and level brows. Lucilla, it is true, 
had introduced Barbara Lake in 
the most flattering way to Mrs. 
Chiley, and to some of the young 
ladies present; but then she was 
a stranger, and an intruder into 
those regions of the blest, and she 
could not help feeling so. If her 
present companions had not whis- 
pered among themselves, ‘“ Miss 
Lake! what Miss Lake? Good 
gracious! Lake the drawing-master’s 
daughter!” she herself would still 
have reminded herself of her humble 
paternity. Barbara sat as if she 
could not move from that corner, 
looking out upon everybody with 
scared eyes, which expressed no- 
thing but defiance, and in her own 
mind making the reflections of 
bitter poverty upon the airy pretty. 
figures round her, in all the varia- 
tions of that costume which Miss 
Marjoribanks had announced as the 
standard of dress for the evening. 
Barbara’s muslin, six times washed, 
was not more different from the 
spotless lightness of all the draperies 
round her, than was her air of 
fright, and at the same time of de- 
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fiance, from the gay babble and plea- 
sant looks of the group which, by 
a chance combination, she seemed 
to form part of. She began to say 
to herself that she had much bet- 
ter go away, and that there never 
could be anything in common be- 
tween those frivolous creatures and 
her, who was a poor man’s daughter ; 
and she began to get dreadfully 
exasperated with Lucilla, who had 
beguiled her into this ‘scene to 
make game of her, as. poor Barbara 
said ; though so far from making 
game of her, nobody took much 
notice, after the first unsuccessful 
attempt at conversation, of the un- 
fortunate young woman. It was 
when she was in this unhappy hu- 
mour that her eye fell upon Mr. 
Cavendish, who was in the act of 
making the appeal to Lucilla which 
we have already recorded. Bar- 
bara had never as yet had a lover, 
but she had read an unlimited 
number of novels, which came to 
nearly the same thing, and she saw 
at a glance that this was somebody 
who resembled the indispensable 
hero. She looked. at him with a 
certain fierce interest, and remem- 
bered at that instant how often in 
books it is the humble heroine, be- 
hind: backs, whom all the young 
ladies snub, who wins the hero at 
the last. And then Miss Marjori- 
banks, though she sent him ‘away, 
smiled benignautly upon him. The 
colour flushed to Barbara’s cheeks, 
and her eyes, which had grown dull 
and fixed between fright and spite, 
took sudden expression under her 
straight brows. An intention, which 
was hot so much an intention as an 
instinct, suddenly sprang into life 
within her; and without knowing, 
she drew a long breath of eagerness 
and impotence. He was standing 
quite near by this time, doing his 
duty according to Miss Marjori- 
banks’s orders, and flirting with 
all his might; and Barbara looked 
at him just as a hungry schoolboy 
might be supposed to look at a 
tempting apple just out of his reach. 
How was she to get at this suitor 
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of Lucilla’s? It would have given 
her so pure a delight to tear down 
the golden apple, and tread on it, 
and trample it to nothing ; and then 
it came into her head that it might 
be good to eat as well. 

It was at this moment that Miss 
Marjoribanks, who was in six places 
at once, suddenly touched Bar- 
bara’s shoulder. * Come withmea 
minute; I want to show you some- 
thing,” she said loud out. Barbara, 
on her side, looked round with a 
crimson countenance, feeling that 
her secret thoughts must be written 
in her guilty eyes. But then these 
were eyes which could be _ utterly 
destitute of expression when they 
pleased, though their owner, at pre- 
sent just at the beginning of her 
experience, was not quite aware of 
the fact. She stumbled to: her 
feet with all the awkwardness 
natural to that form of shyness 
which her temper and her tempera- 
ment united to produce in her, 
She did all but put her foot through 
Miss Brown’s delicate skirt, and she 
had neither the natural disposition 
nor the acquired grace which can 
carry off one of those trifling of- 
fences against society. Neverthe- 
less, as she stood beside Lucilla at 
the piano, the company in general 
owned a little thrill of curiosity. 
Who was she? A girl with splen- 
did black hair, with brows as level 
as if they had been made with a 
line, with intense eyes which look- 
ed a little oblique under that 
straight bar of shadow. Her dress 
was limp, but she was not such a 
figure as can be passed over even 
at an evening party; and then 
her face was a little flushed, and 
her eyes lit up with excitement. 
She seemed to survey everybody 
with that defiant look which was 
chiefly awkwardness and temper, 
but which looked like pride when 
she was standing up at her full 
height, and in a conspicuous posi- 
tion, where everybody could see her. 
Most people concluded she was an 
Italian whom Lucilla had picked 
up somewhere in her travels, As 
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for Mr. Cavendish, he stopped short 
altogether in the occupation which 
Miss Marjoribanks had allotted to 
him, and drew close to the piano. 
He thought he had seen the face 
somewhere under a shabby bonnet 
in some by-street of Carlingford, 
and he was even sufficiently learned 
in female apparel to observe the 
limpness of her dress. 

This preface of curiosity had all 
been foreseen by Miss Marjoribanks, 
and she paused a moment, under 
pretence of selecting her music, to 
take the full advantage of it; for 
Lucilla, like most persons of ele- 
vated aims, was content to sacrifice 
herself to the success of her work ; 
and then all at once, before the 
Carlingford people knew what they 
were doing, the two voices. rose, 
bursting upon the astonished com- 
munity like a sudden revelation. 
For it must be remembered that 
nobody in Carlingford, except the 
members of Dr. Marjoribanks’s din- 
ner-party had ever heard Lucilla 
sing, much less her companion; 
and the account which these gentle- 
men had carried home to their wives 
had been generally pooh-poohed and 
put down. “Mr. Centum = never 
listens to a note if he can help it,” 
said the banker’s wife, ‘and. how 
could he know whether she had a 
nice voice or not?’ which, indeed, 
was a powerful argument. But 
this evening there could be no mis- 
take about it. The words were 
arrested on the very lips of the 
talkers; Mrs. Woodburn paused 
in the midst of doing Lucilla, and, 
as we have before said, Mr. ‘Caven- 
dish broke a flirtation clean ‘off at 
its most interesting moment. It 
is impossible to record what they 
sang, for those events, as everybody 
is aware, happened a good many 
years ago, and the chances are that 
the present generation has alto- 
gether forgotten the duet which 
made so extraordinary an impres- 
sion on the inhabitants of Grange 
Lane. The applause with which 
the performance was received reach- 
ed the length of a perfect’ ovation. 
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Barbara, for her part, who ‘was not 
conscious of having ever been ap- 
plauded before, flushed into splen- 
did crimson, and shone out from 
unljer her straight eyebrows, in- 
toxicated into absolute beauty. As 
for Miss Marjoribanks, she took it 
more calmly. Lucilla had the ad- 
vantage of knowing what she could 
do, and accordingly she was not 
surprised when people found it 
remarkable. She consented, on 
urgent . persuasion, to repeat the 
last verse of the duet; but when 
that was over, was smilingly ob- 
durate. “Almost everybody can 
sing,” said Miss Marjoribanks, with 
a magnificent depreciation of her 
own gift. ‘ Perhaps Miss Brown will 
sing us.something; but as for me, 
ou know, I am the mistress of the 
ouse.” She had to go away to 
attend to her guests, and she left 
Barbara still crimson -and + egos: | 
triumphing over her limp dress an 
all her disadvantages by the piano. 
Fortunately, for that evening Bar- 
bara’s pride and her. shyness pre- 
vented her from yielding to the 
repeated demands addressed to her 
by the admiring audience. She 
said to Mr. Cavendish, with a dis- 
loyalty which that gentleman 
thought piquant, that “Miss Mar- 
joribanks would not be pleased ;” 
and the future member for Car- 
lingford thought he could not do 
better than obey the injunctions of 
the mistress of the feast by a little 
flirtation with the gifted unknown. 
To be sure, Barbara was not gifted 
in talk, and she was still : defiant 
and contradictory; but then. her 
eyes were blazing with excitement 
under her level eyebrows, and she 
was as willing to be flirted with as 
if she had known a great deal bet- 
ter. And then Mr. Cavendish had 
a weakness for a contralto, While 
this little by-play was going on, 
Lucilla was moving about, the 
centre of a perfect tumult of ap- 
plause. No more complete success 
could be imagined than that of this 
first Thursday Evening, which was 
remarkable in the records of Car- 
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lingford; and yet perhaps Miss Mar- 
joribanks, like other conquerors, 
was destined to build her victory 
upon sacrifice. She did not feel 
any alarm at the present moment; 
but even if she had, that would 
have made no difference to Lucilla’s 
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proceedings. She was not the 
woman to shrink from a sacrifice 
when it was for the promotion of 
the great object of her life; and 
that, as everybody knew who knew 
Miss Majoribanks, was to be a com- 
fort to her dear papa. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“You have never told us who 
your unknown was,” said Mr. Caven- 
dish. “I suppose she is profes- 
sional, Carlingford could not pos- 
sibly possess two such voices in 
private life.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about two 
such voices,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks; “her voice suits mine, you 
know. It is always a great thing 
to find two voices that suit. I 
never would choose to have profes- 
sional singers, for my part. You 
have to give yourself up to music 
when you do such a thing, and that 
is not my idea of society. I am 
very fond of music,” said Lucilla— 
“excessively fond of it; but then 
everybody is not of my opinion— 
and one has to take so many things 
into consideration. For people who 
give one party in the year it does 
very well—but then I hate parties: 
the only pleasure in society is 
when one’s friends come to see one 
without any ado.” 

“In white frocks, high,” said Mrs. 
Woodburn, who could not help as- 
suming Lucilla’s manner for the 
moment, even while addressing 
herself; but as the possibility of 
such a lés-emajesté did not even 
occur to Miss Marjoribanks, she 
accepted the observation in good 
faith. 

“Yes; I hate a grand toilette 
when it is only a meeting of 
friends,” she said—‘for the girls, 
ae know; of course you married 
adies can always do what you like. 
You have your husbands to please,” 
said Lucilla. And this was a little 
hard upon her satirist, for, to tell 
the truth, that was a particular of 
domestic duty to which Mrs. Wood- 


burn did not much devote herself, 
according to the opinion of Grange 
Lane. 

“But about. the contralto,” said 
Mr. Cavendish, who had cote to 
call.on Miss Marjoribanks under 
his sister’s wing, and desired above 
all things to keep the peace be- 
tween the two ladies, as indeed is 
a man’s duty under ‘such circum. 
stances. ‘You are always «tates- 
manlike in your views; but I can- 
not understand why you let poor 
little Molly Brown carry on her 
chirping when you had such an 
astonishing force in reserve. She 
must have been covered with con- 
fusion, the poor little soul.” 

“Nothing of the sort,’’ said Mrs, 
Woodburn, pursuing her favourite 
occupation as usual. ‘‘ She only said, 
‘Goodness me! how high Lucilla 
goes! Do you like that dreadfully 
high music? and. made little eye- 
brows.” To be sure, the mimic 
made Miss Brown’s eyebrows, and 
spoke in her voice, so that even 
Lucilla found it a little difficult to 
keep her gravity. But then Miss 
Marjoribanks was defended by her 
mission, and she felt in her heart 
that, representing public interest 
as she did, it was her duty to avoid 
all complicity in any attack upon an 
individual; and consequently, to 4 
certain extent, it was her duty also 
to put Mrs. Woodburn down. 

“Molly Brown has a yery nice 
little voice,’ said Lucilla, with 
most disheartening gravity. “I 
like to hear her sing, for my part— 
the only thing is that she wants 
cultivation a little. It doesn’t 
matter much, you know, whether or 
not you have a voice to begin with. 
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It is cultivation that is the thing,” 
said Mrs. Marjoribanks, deliber- 
ately. ‘I hope you really thought 
it was a pleasant evening. Of 
course everybody said so to me; 
but then one can never put any 
faith in that. I have said it my- 
self ever so many times when I am 
sure I did not mean it, For my- 
self, I don’t give any importance to 
the first evening. Anybody can do 
a thing once, you know ; the second 
and the third, and so on—that is the 
real test. But I hope you thought 
it pleasant so far as it went.” 

“Tt was a great deal more than 
pleasant,” said Mr. Cavendish ; “‘and 
as for your conception of social 
politics, it is masterly,” the future 
M.P. added, in a tone which struck 
Lucilla as very significant; not that 
she cared particularly about Mr. 
Cavendish’s meaning, but still, when 
a young man who intends to go 
into Parliament congratulates a 
young lady upon her statesmanlike 
views and her conception of poli- 
tics, it must be confessed that it 
looks a little particular; and then, 


if that was what he meant, it was 
no doubt Lucilla’s duty to make 
up her mind. 

“Oh, you know, I went through 
a course of political economy at 
Mount Pleasant,’ she said with a 


laugh; “one of the Miss Blounts 
was dreadfully strong-minded. I 
wonder, for my part, that she did 
not make me literary ; but for- 
tunately I escaped that.” 

“Heaven be praised!” said Mr. 
Cavendish. “I think you ought to 
be Prime-minister. That contralto 
of yours is charming raw material; 
but if I were you, I would put her 
through an elementary course. She 
knows how to sing, but she does 
not know how to move; and as for 
talking, she seems to expect to be 
insulted. If you make a pretty- 
behaved young lady out of that, 
you will beat Adam Smith.” 

“Oh, I don’t know much about 
Adam Smith,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks. “I think Miss Martha 
thought him rather old-fashioned. 
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As for poor Barbara, she is only a 
little shy, but that will soon wear 
off. I don’t see what need she has 
to talk—or to move either, for that 
matter. 1 thought she did very well 
indeed for a girl who never goes 
into society. Was it not clever of 
me to find her out the very first day 
I was in Carlingford? It has always 
been so difficult to find a voice that 
went perfectly with mine.” 

“For my part, I think it was a 
great deal more than clever,’’ said 
Mr. Cavendish ; for Mrs. Woodburn, 
finding herself unappreciated, was 
silent and making notes. “It was 
a stroke of genius. So her name 
is Barbara? I wonder if it would 
be indiscreet to ask where Madem- 
oiselle Barbara comes from, or if she 
belongs to anybody, or lives any- 
where. My own impression is that 
you mean to keep her shut up ina 
box all the week through, and pro- 
duce her only on the Thursday 
evenings. I have a weakness for a 
fine contralto. If she had been ex- 
isting in an ordinary habitation like 
other people in Carlingford, I should 
have heard her, or heard of her. It 
is clear to me that you keep her 
shut up in a box.” 4 

“ Exactly,” said Lucilla. “I don’t 
mean to tell you anything about 
her. You may be sure, now I have 
found her out, I mean to keep her 
for myself. Her box is quite a 
pretty one, like what Gulliver had 
somewhere. It is just time for 
lunch, and you are both going to 
stay, I hope; and there is poor 
Mary Chiley and her husband com- 
ing through the garden. What a 
pity it is he is such a goose!” 

“Yes; but you know she never 
would take her uncle’s advice, my 
dear,” said the incorrigible mimic, 
putting on Mrs. Chiley’s face; “and 
being an orphan, what could any- 
body do? And then she dges not 
get on with his family. By the 
way,” Mrs. Woodburn said, falling 
into her natural tone, if indeed 
she could be said to have a natural 
tone —‘‘I wonder if anybody ever 
does get on with her husband's 
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family.” The question was one 
which was-a little grave to herself 
at the moment; and this was the 
reason why she returned to her 
identity — for there was no telling 
how long the Woodburns, who had 
come fur Christmas, meant to stay. 
“‘I shall be quite interested * to 
watch you, Lucilla, when it comes 
to be your turn, and see how you 
manage,” she went on, with a keen 
look ‘at Miss Marjoibanks; and 
Mr. Cavendish laughed. He too 
looked at her, and Lucilla - felt 
herself in rather a- delicate posi- 
tion: not that she was agitated, 
as might have been the case had 
the future M.P. for Carlingford 
‘engaged her affections,” as she 
herself would have said. Fortun- 
ately these young affections were 
quite free as yet; but nevertheless 
Miss Marjoribanks felt that the 
question was @ serious one, as com- 
ing from the sister of a gentleman 
who was undeniably paying her 
attention. She did not in the least 
wish to alarm a leading member of 
a family into which it was possible 
she might enter; and ‘then at the 
same time she intended to reserve 
fully all her gndividual rights. 

“T always make it a point never 
to shock anybody’s prejudices,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks. ‘I should 
do just the same with them as with 
other people; all you have to do is 
to show from the first that you 
mean to be good friends with 
everybody. But then I am so lucky: 
I can always get op with people,” 
said Lucilla, rising to greet the two 
unfortunates who had come to 
Colonel Chiley’s to spend a merry 
Christmas, and who did not know 
what to do with themselves. And 
then they all went ‘down-stairs and 
lunched together very pleasantly. 
As for Mr. Cavendish, he was 
“quite devoted,” as poor Mary 
Chiley said, with a touch of envy. 
To be sure, her trousseaw was still in 
its full glory; but yet life under 
the conditions of marriage was not 
nearly such fun as it had been when 
she was a young lady, and had 
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some one paying attention to her: 
and she rather grudged Lucilla that 
climax of existence, notwithstand.- 
ing her own superior standing and 
dignity as a married lady. And 
Mrs. Woodburn too awoke from her 
study of the stupid young husband 
to remark upon her brother’s be. 
haviour: she had not seen the two 
together so often as Mrs. Chil 
had done, and consequently this 
was the first time that the thought 
had occurred to her. She too had 
been born “one of the Caven. 
dishes,” as it was common to ‘say 
in Carlingford, with a certain im- 
posing yet vague grandeur, and 
she was a little shocked, like any 
good sister, at the first idea. She 
watched Lucilla’s movements and 
looks with a quite different kind 
of attention after this idea struck 
her, and made a rapid private cal- 
culation as to who Dr. Marjori- 
banks’s connections were, and what 
he would be likely to give his 
daughter; so that it is evident that 
Lucilla did not deceive herself, but 
that Mr. Cavendish’s attentions 
must have been marked indeed. 
This was the little cloud which 
arose, as we have said, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, over Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s prosperous way. When 
the luncheon was over and they 
had all gone, Lucilla took a few 
minutes to think it over before she 
went out. ‘It was not that she was 
unduly flattered by Mr. Cavendish’s 
attentions, as might have happened 
to an inexperienced young woman; 
for Lucilla, with her attractions 
and genius, had not reached the 
mature age of nineteen without 
receiving the natural homage of 
mankind on several clearly-defined 
occasions. But then the present 
case had various features peculiar 
to itself, which prevented Lucilla 
from crushing it in the bud, as she 
had meant to do with her cousin’s 
ill-fated passion. She had to con- 
sider, in the first place, her mission 
in Carlingford, which was more 
important than anything else; but 
though Miss Marjoribanks had 
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yowed herself to the reorganisation 
of society in her native town, she 
had not by any means yowed that it 
was absolutely as Miss Marjoribanks 
that she was to accomplish that re- 
novation. And then there was some- 
thing in the very idea of being 
M.P. for Carlingford which moved 
the mind of Lucilla. It was a 
perfectly ideal position for a wo- 
man of her views, and seemed 
to offer the very field that was 
necessary for her ambition. This 
was the reason, of all others, which 
made her less careful to prevent 
Mr. Cavendish from “saying the 
words” than she had been with 
Tom. To be sure, it would be a 
trial to leave the drawing-room 
after it had just been furnished so 
entirely to her liking—not to say 
to her complexion; but still it was 
a sacrifice which might be made. 
It was in this way that Miss Mar- 
joribanks prepared herself for the 
possible modifications which cir- 
cumstances might impose. She did 
not make any rash resolution to 
resist a change which, on the whole, 
might possibly be “for the best,” 
but prepared herself to take every- 
thing into consideration, and pos- 
sibly to draw from it a superior 
good: in short, she looked upon 
the matter as a superior mind, 
trained in sound principles of polli- 
tical economy, might be expected to 
look upon the possible vicissitudes 
of fortune, with an_ enlightened 
regard to the uses of all things, 
and to the comparative values on 
either side. 

Barbara Lake, as it happened, was 
out walking at the very moment 
when Miss Marjoribanks sat down 
to consider this question. She had 
gone to the School of Design to 
meet Rose, with an amiability very 
unusual in her. Rose had made 
such progress, after leaving Mount 
Pleasant, under her father’s care, 
and by the help of that fine feeling 
for art which has been mentioned 
in the earlier part of this history, 
that the charge of the female 
pupils in the School of Design had 
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been confided to her, with a tiny 
little salary, which served Mr. Lake 
as an excuse for keeping his fayour- 
ite little daughter with him. No- 
thing could be supposed more. un- 
like Barbara than her younger 
sister, who just came up to her 
shoulder, and was twice as service- 
able. and active and “nice,” ac- 
cording to the testimony of all 
the children. . Barbara had led her 
father a hard. life, poor man! the 
time that Rose was at Mount 
Pleasant; but now that his assist- 
ant had come back again, the poor 
drawing-master had recovered all 
his old spirits. She was just com- 
ing out of the School of Design, 
with her portfolio under her arm, 
when Barbara met her... There 
were not many pupils, it is true, 
but still there were enough to worry 
poor Rose, who was not an impos- 
ing personage, and who was daily 
wounded by the discovery that 
after all there are but a limited 
number of persons in this world, 
especially in the poorer classes of 
the community, and under the age 
of sixteen, who have a feeling for 
art. It was utterly inconceivable 
to the young teacher how her girls 
could be so clever as to find out 


each a different way of putting 
the sublime features of the Bel- 
veder Apollo out of drawing, and 
she was still revolving this diffi- 
cult problem when her sister joined 


her. Barbara, for her part, was 
occupied with thoughts of a hero 
much more interesting than he of 
Olympus. She was flushed and 
eager, and looking very handsome 
under her shabby bonnet; and her 
anxiety to have a confidant was so 
great that she made a dart at 
Rose, and grasped her by the arm 
under which she was carrying her 
portfolio, to the great discompdsure 
of the young artist. She asked, 
with a little anxiety, “ What » the 
matter? is there anything ps. 
at home?” and made @ rapi 
movement to get to the other side, 
“Oh, Rose,” said Barbara, pant- 
ing with haste and agitation, “ only 
25 
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fancy ; I have just seen him. I 
met him right in front of Masters’s, 
and he took off his hat to me. I 
feel in such a way—I can scarcely 
speak.” 

““Met— who?” said Rose— for 
she was imperfect in her grammar, 
like most people in a moment of 
emergency ; and besides, she shared 
to some extent Miss Marjoribanks’s 
reluctance to shock the prejudices 
of society, and was disturbed by 
the idea that somebody might pass 
and see Barbara in her present 
state of excitement, and perhaps 
attribute it to its true cause. 

“Oh you stupid little thing!” 
said Barbara, giving her “a shake” 
by her disengaged arm. “I tell 
you, him/—the gentleman I met 
at Lucilla Marjoribanks’s, He 
looked as if he was quite delighted 
to see me again; and I am sure he 
turned round to see where I was 
going. He couldn’t speak to me, 
you know, the first time; though 
indeed I shouldn’t be the least sur- 
prised if he had followed—at a dis- 
tance, you know, only to see where 
I live,” said Barbara, turning round 
and searching into the distance with 
her eager eyes. But there was no- 
body to be seen in the street, ex- 
cept some of Rose’s pupils lingering 
along in the sunshine, and very 
probably exchanging similar confi- 
dences. Barbara turned back again 
with a touch of disappointment. 
“T am quite sure he will find out 
before long; and don’t forget I 
said so,” she added, with a little 
nod of her head. 

“T don’t see what it matters if 
he found out directly,” said Rose. 
“Papa would not let anybody 
come to our house that he did not 
approve of; and then, you know, 
he will never have anything to say 
to people who are patronising. I 
don’t want to hear any more about 
your fine gentleman. If you were 
worried as I am, you would think 
much more of getting home than 
of anybody bowing to you in the 
street. One of the gentlemen from 
Marlborough House once took off 
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his hat to me,” said Rose, with a 
certain solemnity. ‘“ Of course I 
was pleased; but then I knew it 
was my design he was thinking 
of—my Honiton flounce, you 
know. I suppose this other one 
must have thought you had a pretty 
voice.” 

This time, however, it was an 
angry shake that Barbara gave to 
her sister. “I wish you would not 
be such a goose,” she said; “ who 
cares about your Honiton flounce? 
He took off his hat because—be- 
cause he admired me, I suppose 

and then it was a great deal 
more than just taking off his hat, 
He gave me such a look! Papa 
has no sense, though I suppose 
you will blaze up when I say so. 
He ought to think of us a little 
As for patronising, I should soon 
change that, I can tell you. But 
then papa thinks of nothing but 
paying his bills and keeping out of 
debt, as he says—as if everybody 
was not in debt; and how do you 
suppose we are ever to get settled 
in life? It would be far more sen- 
sible to spend a little more, and 
go into society a little, and do us 
justice. Only think all that that 
old Doctor is doing for Lucilla; 
and there are four of us when the 
little ones grow up,” said Barbara, 
in a tone of injury. “I should like 
to know what papa is -thinking 
of? If mamma had not died when 
she did——” 

“ft was not poor mamma’s fault,” 
said Rose. “I daresay she would 
have lived if she could for all our 
sakes. But then you have always 
taken a false view of our position, 
Barbara. We are a family of art 
ists,” said the little mistress of the 
School of Design. She had pretty 
eyes, very dewy and clear, and they 
woke up under the. excitement of 
this proud claim. ‘ When papa 
is appreciated as he deserves, and 
when Willie has made a name,” 
said Rose, with modest confidence, 
“things will be different. But the 
true strength of our position is that 
we are a family of artists. We are 
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everybody’s equal, and we are no- 
body’s equal. We have a rank of 
our own. If you would only re- 
member this, you would not grudge 
anything to Lucilla Marjoribanks; 
and then I am sure she has been 
very kind to you.” 

“Oh, bother!” said the unfeeling 
Barbara. “You do nothing but 
encourage papa with your nonsense. 
And I should like to know what 
right Lucilla Marjoribanks has to 
be kind to me? If I am not as 
good as she, it is a very strange 
thing. I should never take the 
trouble to think about him if it 
was not that Lucilla believes he is 
paying her attention—that is the 
great fun. It would be delicious to 
take him from her, and make game 
of her and her kindness. Good- 
ness! there he is again. I felt sure 
that he would try to find out the 
house.” 

And Barbara crimsoned higher 
than ever, and held Rose fast by 
the arm, and called her attention by 
the most visible and indeed tangible 
signs to the elegant apparition, like 
any other underbred young woman. 
As for Rose, she was a little gentle- 
woman born, and had a horror un- 
speakable of her sister’s bad man- 
ners. When Mr. Cavendish made a 
movement as if to address Barbara, 
it was the pretty grey eyes of Rose 
lifted to his face with a look of 
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straightforward surprise and inquiry 
which made him retire so hastily. 
He took off his hat again more re- 
spectfully than before, and pursued 
his walk along Grove Street, as if 
he had no ulterior intention in 
visiting that humble part of the 
town. As for Barbara, she held 
Rose faster than ever, and almost 
pinched her arm to move her at- 
tention. “Iknew he was trying to 
find out the house,” she said, in an 
exultant whisper. “And Lucilla 
thinks he is paying her attention!” 
For to be sure when Miss Marjori- 
banks took to being kind to Bar- 
bara, she conferred upon the con- 
tralto at the same moment a pal- 
pable injury and grievance, which 
was what the drawing-master’s 
daughter had been looking for, for 
several years of her life. And na- 
turally Lucilla, who was at this 
moment thinking it all over under 
the soft green shadows from her 
new hangings, was deprived of 
the light which might have been 
thrown on her reflections, had she 
seen what was going on in Grove 
Street. But the conditions of hu- 
manity are such that even a woman 
of genius cannot altogether over- 
step them. And Lucilla still con- 
tinued to think that Mr. Cavendish 
was paying her attention, which, 
indeed, was also the general opinion. 
in Grange Lane. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The second of her Thursday even- 
ings found Miss Marjoribanks, 
though secure, perhaps more anxi- 
ous than on the former occasion. 
The charm of the first novelty was 
gone, and Lucilla did not feel quite 
sure that her subjects had the good 
sense to recognise all the benefits 
which she was going to confer up- 
on them. “It is the second time 
that counts,” she said in confidence 
to Mrs. Chiley. “ Last Thursday 
they wanted to see the drawing- 
room, and they wanted to know 
what sort of thing it was to be. 


Dear Mrs. Chiley, it is to-night that 
is the test,” said Lucilla, giving a 
nervous pressure to her old friend’s 
hand; at least a pressure that would 
have betokened the existence of 
nerves in any one else but Miss 


Marjoribanks, whose magnificent 
organisation was beyond any sus- 
picion of such weakness. But, 
nevertheless, Mrs. Chiley, who watch- 
ed her with grandmotherly interest, 
was comforted to perceive that 
Lucilla, as on the fomer occasion, 
had strength of mind to eat her 
dinner. “She wants a little sup- 
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port, poor dear,” the old lady said 
in her heart; for she was a kinder 
critic than the younger matrons, 
who felt instinctively that Miss 
Marjoribanks was doing what they 
ought to have done. She took her 
favourite’s arm in hers as they went 
up-stairs, and gave Mr. Cavendish a 
kindly nod as he opened the door 
for them. ‘He will come and give 
you his assistance as soon as ever he 
can get away from the gentlemen,” 
said Mrs. Chiley, in her consolatory 
tone; ‘but, good gracious, Lucilla, 
what is the matter?” The cause 
of this exclamation was a universal 
hum and rustle as of many dresses 
and many voices; and, to tell the 
truth, when Miss Marjoribanks and 
her companion reached the top of 
the stairs, they found themselves 
lost in a laughing crowd, which 
had taken refuge on the landing. 
“There is no room, Lucilla. Lu- 
cilla, everybody in Carlingford is 
here. Do make a little room for 
us in the drawing-room,” cried this 
overplus of society. If there was 
an enviable woman in Carlingford 
at that moment, it certainly was 
Miss Marjoribanks, standing on the 
top of her own stairs, scarcely able 
to penetrate through the throng of 
her guests. Her self-possession did 
not forsake her at this supreme 
moment. She grasped Mrs. Chiley 
once again with a little significant 
gesture which pleased the old lady, 
for she could not but feel that she 
was Lucilla’s only confidante in her 
brilliant but perilous undertaking. 
“ They will not be able to get in 
when they’ come up-stairs,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks; and whether 
the faint inflection in her voice 
meant exultation or disappoint- 
ment, her old friend could not 
make up her mind. But the scene 
changed when the rightful sovereign 
entered the gay but disorganised 
dominion where her subjects at- 
tended her. Before any one knew 
how it was done, Miss Marjoribanks 
had re-established order, end, what 
was still more important, made 
room. She said, “You girls have 
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no business to get into corners. 
The corners are for the people that 
can talk. It is one of my principles 
always to flirt in the middle of the 
company,” said Lucilla; and again, 
as happened so often, ignorant 
people laughed and thought it a 
bon mot. But it is needless to in- 
form the more intelligent persons 
who understand Miss Marjoribanks, 
that it was by no means a bon mot, 
but expressed Lucilla’s convictions 
with the utmost sincerity. Thus it 
happened that the second Thurs- 
day was more brilliant and infinite- 
ly more gratifying than the first 
had been. For one thing, she felt 
sure that it was not to see the new 
furniture, nor to criticise this new 
sort of entertainment, but with the 
sincerest intention of enjoying them- 
selves, that all the people had come; 
and there are moments when the 
egotism of the public conveys the 
highest compliment that can be 
paid to the great minds which take 
in hand to rule and to amuse it. 
The only drawback was, that Bar- 
bara Lake did not show the same 
modesty and reticence as on the 
fomer occasion. Far from being 
sensibly silent, which she had been 
so prudent as to be on Miss Marjo- 
ribanks’s first Thursday, she forgot 
herself so far as to occupy a great 
deal of Mr. Cavendish’s valuable 
time, which he might have employ- 
ed much more usefully. She not 
only sang by herself when he asked 
her, having brought some music 
with -her unseen by Lucilla, but she 
kept sitting upon the stool before 
the piano ever so long afterwards, 
detaining him, and, as Miss Marjo- 
ribanks had very little doubt, mak- 
ing an exhibition of herself; for 
the fact was, that Barbara, having 
received one good gift from nature, 
had been refused the other, and could 
not talk. When Lucilla, arrested 
in the midst of her many occupa- 
tions, heard her protegée’s voice 
rising alone, she stopped quite short 
with an anxiety which it was touch- 
ing to behold. It was not the 
jealousy of a rival cantatrice which 
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inspired Miss Marjoribanks’s coun- 
tenance, but the far broader and 
grander anxiety of an accomplished 
statesman, who sees a rash and 
untrained hand meddling with his 
most delicate machinery. Lucilla 
ignored everything for the moment 
—her own voice, and Mr. Caven- 
dish’s attentions, and every merely 
secondary and personal emotion. 
All these details were swallowed up 
in the fear that Barbara would not 
acquit herself as it was necessary 
for the credit of the house that 
she should acquit herself; that she 
should not sing well enough, or 
that she should sing too much. 
Once more Miss Marjoribanks put 
her finger upon the pulse of the 
community as she and they listened 
together. Fortunately, things went 
so far well that Barbara sang her 
very best, and kept up her prestige: 
but it was different in the second 
particular; for, unluckily, the con- 
tralto knew a great many songs, 
and showed no inclination to stop. 
Nothing remained for it but a 
bold coup, which Lucilla execut- 
ed with all her natural coolness 
and talent. ‘My dear Barbara,” 
she said, putting her hands on 
th® singer’s shoulders as she fin- 
ished her strain, “ that is enough 
for to-night. Mr. Cavendish will 
take you down-stairs and get you a 
cup of tea; for you know there is 
no room to-night to serve it up- 
stairs.” Thus Miss Marjoribanks 
proved herself capable of preferring 
her great work to her personal sen- 
timents, which is generally consid- 
ered next to impossible for a wo- 
man. She did what perhaps no- 
body else in the room was capable 
of doing: she sent away the gentle- 
man who was paying attention to 
her, in company with the girl who 
was paying attention to him; and 
at that moment, as was usual when 
she was excited, Barbara was splen- 
did, with her crimson cheeks, and 
the eyes blazing out from under 
her level eyebrows. This Miss 
Marjoribanks did, not in ignorance, 
but with a perfect sense of what 
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she was about. It was the only 
way of preventing her Evening 
from losing its distinctive character. 
It was the Lamp of sacrifice which 
Lucilla had now to employ, and she 
proved herself capable of the exer- 
tion. But it would be hopeless to 
attempt to describe the indignation 
of old Mrs. Chiley, or the unmiti- 
gated amazement of the company 
in general, which was conscious at 
the same time that Mr. Cavendish 
was paying attention to Miss Mar- 
joribanks, and that he had been 
flirting in an inexcusable manner 
with Miss Lake. ‘My dear, I 
would have nothing to do with that 
bold girl,” Mrs. Chiley said in Lu- 
cilla’s ear. “I will go down and 
look after them if you like. A girl 
like that always leads the gentlemen 
astray, you know. I never liked the 
looks of her. Let me go down-stairs 
and look after them, my dear. I am 
sure I want a cup of tea.” 

“You shail have a cup of tea, dear 
Mrs. Chiley,” said Miss Marjoribanks 
—“ some of them will bring you one; 
but I can’t let you take any trou- 
ble about Barbara. She had to be 
stopped, you know, or she would 
have turned us into a musical 
party ; and as for Mr. Cavendish, 
he is the best assistant I have. 
There are so few men in Carlingford 
who can flirt,” said Lucilla, regret- 
fully. Her eyes fell as she spoke 
upon young Osmond Brown, who 
was actually at that moment talk- 
ing to Mr. Bury’s curate, with a 
disregard of his social duties painful 
to contemplate. Poor Osmond start- 
ed when he met Miss Marjoribanks’s 
reproachful eye. 

“But then I don’t know how,” 
said the disconcerted youth, — and 
he blushed, poor boy, being only 
eighteen, and not much more than 
a schoolboy. As for Lucilla, who 
had no intention of putting up 
with that sort of thing, she sent 
off the curate summarily for Mrs. 
Chiley’s cup of tea. 

“T did not mean you, my dear 
Osy,” she said, in her motherly 
tone. “ When you are a little 
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older we shall see what you can 
do; but you are not at all dis- 
agreeable for a boy,” she added, 
encouragingly, and took Osmond’s 
arm, as she made her progress down 
the room, with an indulgence worthy 
of her maturer years; and even Mrs. 
Centum and Mrs. Woodburn and the 
Miss Browns, who were, in a man- 
ner, Lucilla’s natural rivals, could 
not but be impressed with this evi- 
dence of her powers, They were 
like the Tuscan chivalry in the 
ballad, who could scarce forbear a 
cheer at the sight of their opponent’s 
prowess. Perhaps nothing that she 
could have done would have so 
clearly demonstrated the superio- 
rity of her genius to her female 
audience as that bold step of stop- 
ping the music, which began to be 
too much, by sending off the singer 
down-stairs under charge of Mr. 
Cavendish. To be sure the men 
did not even find out what it was 
that awoke the ladies’ attention ; 
but, then, in delicate matters of 
social politics, one never expects to 
be understood by them. 

Barbara Lake, as was to be ex- 
pected, took a very long time over 
her cup of tea ; and even when she 
returned up-stairs she made another 
pause on the landing, which was 
still kept possession of by a lively 
stream of young people coming and 
going. Barbara had very little ex- 
perience, and she was weak enough 
to believe that Mr. Cavendish ling- 
ered there to have a little more of 
her society all to himself; but to 
tell the truth, his sentiments were 
of a very different description. For 
by this time it must be owned that 
Barbara’s admirer began to feel a 
little ashamed of himself. He 
could not but be conscious of Lucil- 
la’s magnanimity ; and at the same 
time, he was very well aware that 
his return with his present com- 
panion would be watched and noted 
and made the subject of comment 
a great deal more amusing than 
agreeable. When he did take Bar- 
bara in at last, it was with a discom- 
fited air which tickled the specta- 
tors beyond measure. And as his 
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evil luck would. have it, notwith- 
standing the long pause he had 
made on the landing, to watch his 
opportunity of entering unobserved, 
Miss Marjoribanks was the first to 
encounter the returning couple. 
They met full in the face, a few 
paces from the door—exactly, as Mrs. 
Chiley said, as if it had been Mr. 
and Mrs. Cavendish on their wed- 
ding visit, and the lady of the house 
had gone to meet them. As for 
the unfortunate gentleman, he could 
not have looked more utterly dis- 
concerted and guilty if he had been 
convicted of putting the spoons in 
his pocket, or of having designs 
upon the silver tea-service. He 
found a seat for his companion 
with all the haste possible ; and in- 
stead of lingering by her side,As she 
had anticipated, made off on the in- 
stant, and hid himself like a crimi- 
nal in the dark depths of a group 
of men who were talking together 
near the door. These were men 
who were hopeless, and good for 
nothing but to talk to each other, 
and whom Miss Marjoribanks tole- 
rated in her drawing-room partly 
because their wives, with an excu- 
sable weakness, insisted on bring- 
ing them, and partly because they 
made a foil to the brighter part of 
the company, and served as a butt 
when anybody wanted to be witty. 
As for Lucilla, she made no effort 
to recall the truant from the ranks 
of the Incurables. It was the only 
vengeance she took upon his deser- 
tion. When he came to take leave 
of her, she was standing with her 
hand in that of Mrs. Chiley, who 
was also going away. ‘1 confess 
I was a little nervous this evening,” 
Miss. Marjoribanks was _ saying. 
“You know it is always the sec- 
ond that is the test. But I think, 
on the whole, it has gone off very 
well. Mr. Cavendish, you promised 
to tell me the truth ; for you know 
I have great confidence in your 
judgment. Tell me sincerely, do 
you think it has been a pleasant 
evening ?” Lucilla said, with a beau- 
tiful earnestness, looking him in the 
face. 
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The guilty individual to whom 
this question was addressed felt 
disposed to sink into the earth, if 
the earth, in the shape of Mr. Hol- 
den’s beautiful new carpet, would 
but have opened to receive him; 
but, after all, that was perbaps not 
a thing to be desired under the 
circumstances. Mr. Cavendish, how- 
ever, was a man of resources, and 
not disposed to give up the con- 
test without striking a blow in his 
own defence. 

“Not so pleasant as last Thurs- 
day,” he said. “I am not fit to be 
a lady’s adviser, for I am too sin- 
cere; but I incline to think it is 
the third that is the test,” said the 
future M.P.; and Lucilla made him, 
as Mrs. Chiley remarked, the most 
beautiful curtsy; but then nothing 
could be more delightful than the 
manner in which that dear girl 
behaved through the whole affair. 

“Tf everybody would only help 
me as you do!” said Miss Marjori- 
banks. ‘“Good-night; I am_ so 
sorry you have not enjoyed your- 
self. But then it is such a conso- 


lation to meet with people that are 


sincere. And I think, on the 
whole, it has gone off very well for 
the second,” said Lucilla, ‘‘ though 
I say it that should not say it.” 
The fact was, it had gone off so 
well that the house could hardly 
be cleared of the amiable and satis- 
fied guests. A series of the most 
enthusiastic compliments were paid 
to Lucilla as she stood in state in 
the middle of the room, and bade 
everybody good-bye. ‘* Next Thurs- 
day,” she said, with the benevolent 
grace of an acknowledged sovereign. 
And when they were all gone, Miss 
Marjoribanks’s reflections, as she 
stood alone in the centre of her 
domains, were of a nature very dif- 
ferent from the usual reflections 
which the giver of a feast is sup- 
posed to make when all is over. 
But then, as everybody is aware, 
it was not a selfish desire for per- 
sonal pleasure, nor any scheme of 
worldly ambition, which moved the 
mind of Lucilla. With such mo- 
ives it is only natural that the 
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conclusion, “ All is vanity,” should 
occur to the weary entertainer in 
the midst of his withered flowers 
and extinguished lights. Such 
ideas had nothing in common with 
the enlightened conceptions of Miss 
Marjoribanks. Perhaps it would 
be false to say that she had suffered 
in the course of this second Thurs- 
day, or that a superior intelligence 
like Lucilla’s could permit itself 
to feel any jealousy of Barbara 
Lake; but it would be vain to 
deny that she had been surprised. 
And any one who knows Miss Mar 
joribanks will acknowledge that a - 
great deal was implied in that con- 
fession. But then she had tri- 
umphed over the weakness, and 
triumphantly proved that her esti- 
mate of the importance of her 
work went far beyond the influence 
of mere personal feeling. In these 
circumstances Lucilla could con- 
template ber withered flowers with 
perfect calmness, without any 
thought that all was vanity. But 
then the fact was, Miss: Marjori- 
banks was aecomplishing a great 
public duty, and at the same time 
had the unspeakable consolation of 
knowing that she had proved her- 
self a comfort to her dear papa. 
To be sure the Doctor, after looking 
on for a little with a half-amused 
consciousness that his own assist- 
ance was totally unnecessary, had 
gradually veered into a corner, and 
from thence had finally managed 
to escape down-stairs to his beloved 
library. But then the sense of 
security and tranquillity with which 
he established himself at the fire, 
undisturbed by the gay storm that 
raged outside, gave a certain charm 
to his retirement. He rubbed his 
hands and listened, as a man listens 
to the wind howling out-of-doors, 
when he is in, shelter and comfort. 
So that, after all, Lucilla’s sensa- 
tion of having accomplished her 
filial duties in the most effective 
manner was to a certain extent 
justified, while at the same time it 
is quite certain that nobody missed 
Dr. Marjoribanks from the pleasant 
assembly up-stairs. 
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CORNELIUS O0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL. 


PART XIV, 


CHANGING HOUSE, 


Atmost all of us know what it is 
to “change house”—to go off from 
our old haunts, the corners we have 
loved so well, the time-worn ways 
of home, and install ourselves in 
some new domicile, where every- 
thing is new, strange, and unsettled. 
There are few things in life so full 
of discomfort. The more a man 
sees of the world, the more is he 
disposed to believe that a certain 
routine—a sort of quiet monotony 
in the general tenor of life—is one 
of the choicest aids to happiness. 
In fact, until this same “dull mo- 
notony,” as some would call it, be 
established, the real enjoyment of 
variety can never be experienced. 
There can be no furlough where 
there is no discipline. 

The business of life, besides, re- 
quires that even the idlest and 
most indolent of us should have 
a certain method. There must be 
meal-times, and these, let me ob- 
serve, are in a great measure the 
determining influences which ren- 
der us active, energetic, and use- 
ful, or dispose us to sloth, neglect, 
and good-for-nothingness. Tell me 
when a man eats, and I will tell 
you when he works. 

We are, in a word, far more slaves 
to ourselves than we like to acknow- 
ledge; but I am decidedly inclined 
to believe that, on the whole, the 
servitude works well. Now the 
house we live in for a number of 
years cannot fail to exert a great 
influence over us. The same places 
impress the same trains of thought, 
till at last we give ourselves up to 
a ritual, in which the drawing-room, 
the dining-room, and the study are 
the masters, and certain inanimate 
objects, on which we scarcely bestow 


a thought, become our impulses and 
our directors. 

With a change of house all this 
is revolutionised. You have to plot 
out your home—that is, your life— 
anew. You have to discuss aspects 
and views, the points of the com- 
pass, and the prevailing winds —to 
balance with yourself the advan- 
tages of the rising against the setting 
sun—to think where you can sleep 
most profoundly, and dine most 
snugly; and above all, if a man of 
my own temperament, where you 
can install yourself in a so-called 
study, a spot religiously believed 
sacred ,to meditation and labour, 
but in sober reality a little Sleepy 
Hollow of refuge, dedicated to that 
noble pastime that is said to pave 
a disreputable region—a_ pastime 
which, in all its vague unreality, I 
would not exchange for many a 
practical tangible pleasure. With 
a change of house all these devolve 
upon you. You cannot begin the 
daily work of life till they be de- 
termined, nor can you determine 
them without a constant reference 
to the past. Your drawing-room 
may be larger and loftier, your 
study may offer more space or more 
accommodation; but depend upon 
it there will always be something, 
be it ‘insignificant or small, to re- 
gret—something in which the by- 
gone will contrast favoufably with 
the present. ‘That this is a condi- 
tion of human thought, I am inclin- 
ed to believe; at least all my friends 
who have been married a second 
time have confidentially imparted 
to me something that would go far 
to confirm it. 

Déménagement is a dreary pro- 
cess, however we look at it. It 
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js not alone that the old “ proper- 
ties” are very generally ill suited 
to the new dwelling, but that we 
never knew they were so old and 
timeworn until we had turned 
them out of their vested localities, 
and exposed them ruthlessly to re- 
mark and inspection. It is like re- 
viewing a veteran battalion, where 
the crutches outnumber the muskets. 

How long is it, too, before you 
can reconcile yourself to the new 
waysabout you! There is a perpet- 
ual distraction in the sight of new 
objects, very jarring and uncom- 
fortable ; things which had no pre- 
tension to press themselves upon 
your thoughts stand obtrusively 
forward and ask to be considered ; 
and, last of all, nobody can find 
anything. It is either locked up in 
the green packing-case or the brown 
box, or it has been left behind, or 
perhaps stolen, Scores of useless 
old trumperies are sure to be trans- 
ported—things that could not pos- 
sibly pay for the carriage,. but 
which have an immense value in 
your servants’ eyes, if only that they 
guarantee the immaculate integrity 
that remembered them. These, like 
poor relations, will thrust themselves 
reproachfully in your way at every 
moment, and it will be weeks before 
the last of them shall be consigned 
to its approprite oubliette. 

The change of domicile is always 
regarded as an act of indemnity 
with regard to every domestic short- 
coming. The cook cannot manage 
the new spit; he has not yet learned 
the ways of the new oven. The foot- 
man has not found out how to make 
the dining-room fire without filling 
the house with smoke. No matter 
how favourable may be the circum- 
stances of your new abode in com- 
parison with the late one, your 
household will find abundant. sub- 
ject of disparaging contrast. How 
unjust to accuse human nature of in- 
gratitude! Only listen to any man’s 
account of his first wife’s virtues. 

It is clear, then, that whatever 
may be the compensations even- 
tually, the first moments of change 
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are neither ways of pleasantness 
nor paths of peace. Indiscipline is 
master of the situation, and life is 
carried on, like the American war, 
by substitutes—a process to the full 
as costly as it is uncomfortable. 

Now, if these be very serious in- 
conveniences to the family, what, 
let me ask, will they be when in- 
curred by a whole. nation—when 
it is not a mere household of some 
fifteen or twenty people who 
change their domicile, but a people ? 
Such is the case now with Italy; 
and really it is one of the most for- 
midable pieces of internal convul- 
sion a State has ever been called on 
to encounter, I speak not of a Court. 
A Court can comparatively easily 
change its seat. The King who re- 
ceives at Caserta may without diffi- 
culty, on that day week, hold his 
levee at the Pitti. Court furniture 
and Court flunkies are everywhere 
much alike, and for the few com- 
monplaces uttered by royalty all 
localities are pretty equally adapted. 
The difficulties in the present case 
are not the transfer of a kingly 
household, but the displacement of 
a legislature—the transport of a 
whole executive, with all its various 
orders of people, from the Minister 
of State in his cabinet to the porter 
at the gate—the conveyance of 
these people and their belongings 
to another city a couple of hundred 
miles off—the disruption of all the 
ties that bind them to home and 
friends, all the little ways and 
habits by which they fashioned 
their daily lives—the sudden re- 
moval of some forty or fifty thou- 
sand people to a country as much 
foreign to them as though under 
another rule; for, bear in mind, the 
Piedmontese is only partly intelli- 
gible to the rest of Italy, and is 
even less like the Tuscan in his 
nature than in his tongue. 

I have. once or twice heard the 
complaints of an English official on 
being sent to Dublin or Edinburgh, 
and heard how piteously he be- 
wailed for his family the hardship 
of such a banishment, though in 
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his case there were not really any 
of those elements which impart 
the sense of a strange country. Let 
us imagine, then, what a heavy 
grievance this change of capital 
must be to all the servants of the 
State. These are all now to be 
drafted off like settlers to a new 
colony—they and their wives and 
children, their man-servants and 
their maid-servants, and all that is 
theirs. And, as though to make 
the illusion more perfect, a contract 
for wooden houses to hut the new 
settlers has been entered into, so 
that on their arrival on the savan- 
nahs of Tuscany they may feel 
themselves like squatters in the 
bush, only needing a few Calabrian 
brigands to complete the tableau, 
and realize all the horrors and 
eruelties of a cannibal neighbour- 
hood. It is said that Cipriano la 
Gala and his ruffian associates, whose 
murders and assassinations have 
been the terror-themes of southern 
Italy, have had their sentence of 
death commuted to perpetual im- 
prisonment through the direct in- 
terference of the Emperor Napo- 
leon! Is it too rash a guess to 
surmise, that when that great dis- 
poser of Italian destiny decreed 
the change of capital he also in- 
tended to liberate these wretches, 
so that when the poor Piedmontese 
found himself in the new land of 
his destitution he might be able to 
realise in his own experiences the 
horrors of brigandage without the 
expense of a journey to the Nea- 
politan provinces? We are told 
that the change of capital is a 
popular measure throughout central 
and southern Italy, and that even 
Lombardy looks on it without 
displeasure. I can readily believe 
this. There is no more beautiful 
spectacle than the equanimity of 
our friends at our misfortunes. 
Piedmont was not liked; she had 
not any of the graceful gifts which 
conciliate and win regard. I am 
not very certain that, even if she 
had possessed them, she would 
have deployed them to cultivate 


the good will of the Neapolitans, 
But this is an aspect of the ques- 
tion I decline to regard. It is the 
material difficulties of the situation 
alone I desire to consider, and I 
return to them. 

Florence is about to receive the 
population which will be with- 
drawn from Turin, and she pre- 
pares for the task in a most 
suitable spirit by doubling the price 
of everything. It is not then, 
merely that the Turinese has to 
quit his home and his friends, but 
he has to take up his abode in a 
city rendered doubly costly by the 
very news of his coming. This, 
of course, must be submitted to. 
Political economy has its maxims 
about supply and demand, and 
there is no help for the hardship. 
But there is, besides this, another, 
and, I think, a most unfair griev- 
ance. The Florentines are not con- 
tent with the immense boon that 
has befallen them, but go about 
complaining loudly of the hardship 
of the invasion that awaits them, 
how life will be rendered dear, 
and, above all, what competition 
they will have to encounter with 
the Turinese traders and shop- 
keepers, who are certain to open 
houses in Florence, and contest 
with them the traffic of their own 
city. Already such complaints are 
rife, and even in ranks -of the 
community where one might have 
thought a more liberal and just 
spirit would have prevailed. The 
very bankers of Florence are in 
arms at the thought that Turinese 
capital should seek employment in 
the’ new metropolis, and Piedmon- 
tese enterprise demand a sphere for 
its exercise beyond the walls of 
their now deserted city. 

It is not merely, then, that you 
have to change house, remove your 
properties and penates, desert the 
pleasant familiar places you had 
grown to; but you have to remove 
to a land where you are not loved, 
and will not be welcomed. This 
makes the task much harder. The 
change is a charming thing for your 
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neighbours : they will make §for- 
tunes by it—become richer, and 
greater, and more influential than 
ever they dreamed of being—and 
yet your presence amongst them 
detracts terribly from the enjoy- 
ment. They want the offices you 
filled—not you who filled them. 
They want that rich population 
of foreign Ministers and their fol- 
lowings; they want that Court 
you were so proud of, and the King 
you loved so well; and they are 
quite ready to tell you that their 
claim to them all lies in their 
superior civilisation, and in the 
higher culture of “‘ gentle Tuscany.” 
Of all the daily difficulties, the 
hourly embarrassments, the plan is 
to entail, it is needless to speak. 
Let any one imagine the condition 
of an ordinary family, with half its 
baggage at its late residence, and 
one-third of the other half on the 
road, with all the losses and damage 
of the way, with the discomforts of 
a new abode, and the not over-civil 
disposition of the new neighbour- 
hood;—let him magnify this to the 
size of a nation, and he will have 
to own that these are not slight nor 
fanciful grievances. 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
has to refer to a despatch, and he is 
told it is with the archives waiting 
to be shipped at Genoa. Ilis col- 
league of Home Affairs is in the 
midst of a correspondence with the 
prefects, and finds, for want of the 
early part, that he has been contra- 
dicting himself most flatly. He of 
Grace and Justice is unable to re- 
member without his notes, that are 
not to be found, whether a certain 
brigand was protected or not by 
the French at Rome, and is conse- 
quently in doubt whether he should 
be shot or pensioned. All is con- 
fusion, disorder, and chads. No- 
body can answer any question, 
and, what is worse, none can be 
called to account for his insuffi- 
ciency. It is a bill of indemnity 
with regard to every official’s short- 
coming; and just as you would be 
slow to arraign the cook for. the 
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burnt surloin, or the butler for the 
dingy look of the silver, on the 
first days of your déménagement, so 
must Ministers bear with patience 
every indiscipline around them, on 
the plea that everything has to be 
done for “the best,” which, in 
plain English, means in the very 
worst of all imaginable ways. 

How Florence is suddenly to 
dilate itself to the proportions the 
exigency calls for — how the Post is 
to receive and transmit the in- 
creased correspondence—how Gov- 
ernment officials are to know at 
once how to find each other—how 
ali that work of executive rule, 
which requires both exactitude and 
despatch, is to go on in a new 
place, as though it were a mere 
clock which had been transferred 
from one town to another—is not 
easy to see. 

Let a man take his own case. 
How. soon, after the turmoil and 
disturbance of a change of abode, 
does he resume the ordinary busi- 
ness of his daily life? Can he con- 
tinue with the unbroken thread of 
any occupation he has been en- 
gaged in? Is he able, in the midst 
of the disturbing elements of a new 
home, to sit down calmly to any 
wotlk that demands deep thought and 
consideration ? 

Think, then, what these difficul- 
ties become where the labor is 
not only vast but complicated— 
where each department has to de- 
pend on some other, and co-opera- 
ition is all essential—where the 
delay of an answer or the want of 
clearness in an order might be the 
cause of great disaster; and then 
imagine what are the difficulties 
which await the Italian execu- 
tive, at a moment, ‘too, when it 
is called on to confront the perils 
of an embarrassed exchequer and 
a dissatisfied’ population. 

They say Florence is but the 
first stage on the way to Rome. 
My impression is that the present 
experience will suffice for them, 
and that, when they have counted 
the cost. of the déménagement, they. 
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will be satisfied to stay quietly 
where they are, believing in the 
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truth of the proverb, that “ two 
removes are as bad as a fire.” 


THE “ROPE TRICK.” 


We must surely have fallen on 
dull times—theré must be a very re- 
markable dearth of subjects to in- 
terest or amuse, or we should not 
have given so much of our attention 
to the proceedings of the Daven- 
port Brothers, and have our news- 
papers daily occupied with the 
attack or defence of these ‘ Circu- 
lating mediums.” It is hard to 
say whether credulity or incredulity 
comes best out of the controversy, 
or whether a calm bystander would 
incline to the side of those who see 
in these performances the dawn of 
a@ new era of discovery, or hastily 
put these men into the. category of 
common conjurors. 

For my own part, I think they 
deserve full credit for the way in 
which they have baffled discov- 
ery and evaded exposure. Just as 
some one said that the Great Duke 
had “a little more common sense 
than all the rest of the world,” so 
have these men one trick more than 
all mankind. The Hindoo andghe 
Professed Juggler could do some, 
but neither of them could do ali 
of the Davenport rogueries; and 
though this be a small bill with 
which to draw on Fame, let us not 
dishonour it. 

The Rope trick, as it is called, 
would appear to be familiar to a 
large number of persons; at least 
there is scarcely a lecture-room in a 
provincial town, scarcely a mecha- 
nics’ institute, which has not seen 
one or two amateur performers per- 
fect adepts in this exploit. In this 
feat, after all, originated the great 
celebrity of these men. It was the 
fact that, being bound by persons 
thoroughly conversant with all the 
mysteries of knots, tied with the 
practised skill of sailor hands, their 
bonds crossed, recrossed, and inter- 
woven with every device of subtlety, 
yet, as the newspapers say, “in an 


incredibly short space of time they 
were found to have released them- 
selves, greatly astonishing a crowd- 
ed audience, who cheered lustily.” 

Nor is this all, The lights being 
once more extinguished, and in a 
space equally brief, they were dis- 
covered to be once again involved 
in all the intricacies of their bonds, 
every knot and every crossing be- 
ing exactly as at first, so that the 
most minute examination could not 
detect the slightest variation. To 
a man like myself, to whom a mo- 
derately tight coat is a strait-waist- 
coat, and who regards the common- 
est impediment to freedom as little 
short of a convict’s fetter, this per- 
formance does indeed appear mira- 
culous. I am consoled, however, 
for my own ineptness, by remem- 
bering what a number of specialities 
this world has room for, and that 
there are a variety of other tricks 
which I could not perform, and very 
probably never shall be called on to 
attempt. At first, therefore, my 
sympathies were in favor of these 
nimble fellows, and it was with a 
sort of impatience I read those let- 
ters to the ‘Times’ and the ‘Post, 
of people offering to perform the 
rope trick for the benefit of this or 
that charitable institution. I sup- 
pose drowsiness stole over me as I 
sat. I am naturally indignant at 
any imputation of being asleep, s0 
that it could not have gone to the 
extent of slumber; but I certainly 
had reached the hazy stage, when 
sounds are murmurs and sighs mere 
dissolving views in a foggy atmo- 


sphere. I fancied a friend was dis- 


coursing with me on these Daven- 
port people, and that his arguments 
were a mere resumé of all these 
furious letters I had been reading. 
“It was an old trick—one of the 
stalest tricks; a trick that no con- 
juror of credit would have deemed it 
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worth while to exhibit. The tying 
might be more expertly done in 
one case than another, and a few 
seconds more consequently employ- 
ed in the act of liberation; in the 
end, however, the conjuror was cer- 
tain to succeed, with no other in- 
convenience than a certain flushed 
look and a slightly accelerated 
pulse. What I cannot compre- 
hend,” said he, “is your astonish- 
ment! Are you really amazed, 
Cornelius O'Dowd?” asked he; 
“or is this a got-up astonishment— 
one of those traits of youthful trust- 
fulness I have seen you more than 
once perform before a too confiding 
public? Come, old fellow, none of 
these penny-a-liner affectations with 
me. You know well—ay, sir, you 
know well—that you have, as our 
neighbours say, ‘assisted’ at exhibi- 
tions of this kind scores of times.” 

For a moment I felt as if passion 
would suffocate me. My head, I 
believe, had got jammed into the 
corner of the chair, and I breathed 
with difficulty. 

“If that grunt means dissent, 


ip?) 


sir,” continued he, ‘‘ unsay it at 
once. I will stand no dissimula- 
tion.” I felt choking, but he went 
on. “You claim to be a sort of 


‘own correspondent to all human- 
ity;’ you presume to say that you 
are eternally on the watch to report 
whatever goes on of new, strange, 
and remarkable in this world of ours; 
and here you stand with pretended 
astonishment at a feat of which 
even the last dozen years have offer- 
ed us fully as many instances— 
ay, instances. which called forth 
ample discussion and noise enough 
to addle the whole kingdom. The 
first time I ever witnessed the trick 
myself,” he went on, “it was done 
by Lord John Russell.” I started 
with amazement, but he resumed. 
“The tying had been done by 
Cobden and John Bright, but very 
clumsily and very ineffectually. 
Whether it was their enormous 
self-confidence, or that they under- 
rated the performer on account of 
his size, I cannot say ; but the preva- 
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lent opinion was, none of the knots 
were drawn tight enough, nor was 
there sufficient cord employed. At 
all events, when the lights were 
produced, he was found seated with 
his bonds at his feet—a little flur- 
ried, as was natural, and with a 
heightened colour. The lights be- 
ing extinguished— the ‘ House up’ 
—after a very brief interval, we 
found him tied up exactly as be- 
fore, every knot fastened just as 
Cobden and Bright had left it. 
The company ‘cheered lustily,’ 
some fully convinced there was 
more in it than our philosophy had 
yet fathomed; others, manifestly 
out of envy, alleging it was the 
simplest of all the rogueries in a 
conjuror’s wallet. The discussion 
grew positively angry, and Mr. 
Disraeli stepped forward and said 
that there was really nothing in the 
trick at all, that he had done it 
scores of times to amuse a family 
circle, and was quite ready to ex- 
hibit now, if it could amuse the 
public. Loud applause followed, 
all the louder that the performer 
professed he was quite willing that 
Lord John himself should assist in 
the tying. Nothing could be fairer 
than this; all seemed charmed by 
the magnanimity. I wish I could 
say that the result was as favour- 
able as the opening promised. Un- 
fortunately, however, when the 
lights came, there he sat with the 
cords around him, somewhat de- 
ranged and disordered indeed, but 
still sufficiently tied to show he was 
perfectly powerless, and so exhaust- 
ed by his efforts besides, that it 
was necessary to cut the ropes and 
get him out into the fresh air to 
recover | 

“His friends were much discom- 
fited; his own self-confidence had 
seized them, and they went about 
saying, ‘Don’t be afraid, he’s sure 
to do it; he has watched John 
closely; he knows the trick thor- 
oughly,’ and so on. And now they 
were driven to all sorts of devices 
to explain the failure. They even 
went so far as to say that in John’s 








case the tyers were accomplices, and 
the whole thing a ‘sell;’ others de- 
clared that Dizzy would have done 
it if the lights had not come so 
soon; that he was not fully ready: 
but a very shrewd friend of my 
own told me that it was a knot of 
his own making—a bit of vainglo- 
rious display he had insisted on 
exhibiting—that really bound him, 
and but for this he would have 
done the trick just as well as the 
other. 

“Of course this brought John 
back enthusiastically into public 
favour, and all went about saying 
he has never failed yet; and though 
they have got a rope over from 
America, and even tried some special 
hemp from Russia, it’s all the same; 
he steps through the meshes, and 
sits there as free and unconcerned 
as need be. 

“Tt is true, however, he objects 
to let a Frenchman tie him—a con- 
juror by profession—a certain Louis 
Nap, who proposed to test him by 
what they call ‘the Polish Trap.’ 
John demurred, and said it was a 
game that would never amuse an 
English public; not to say that the 
representation was too far off, and 
in a part of the town very incon- 
venient to come at. In fact, he 
made twenty pretexts, and ended 
by saying that if he were to be 
bothered any more, he’d remove his 
lodgings, go and live up-stairs, and 
give up conjuring altogether. 

““Cob and Quaker John are per- 
haps not on as good terms with him 
as they were formerly, for they go 
about grumbling, and darkly hint- 
ing what they'd do if they had only 
another chance with him. My own 
opinion is, that they’d fail just as 
they failed before. He is a master 
of bis art. Weall of us saw how, 
tied and fastened in every direc- 
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iton, his feet to his neck, and hig 
hands to his ankles, he contrived 
one day to put on Mr. Newdegate’s 
coat, and actually wrote a letter to 
the Bishop of Durham; and before 
the ink was well dry on it, there he 
sat in his own clothes, innocently 
asking who could have composed 
that indiscreet epistle ? 

“There is not much music in his 
performances, I admit. In ‘that 
respect the Brothers Davenport 
may beat him; but for the ‘rope 
trick,’ Till back him against all 
Yankeedom; and yet few men 
think less of their ‘bonds’ than 
Pennsylvanians.” 


P.S8.—While I write I read that 
a son of the original juggler has 
made his first appearance, and the 
newspapers call it a very successful 
appearance, before the public. He 
boldly declares he is prepared to 
do all the old tricks of his father, 
and a few new ones_ especially 
his own. He called upon a ve 
crowded assembly to test his quali- 
fications, and tie him in any way 
they pleased; but they were good- 
humouredly disposed to applaud 
his pluck and not prove his effi- 
ciency. As they very reasonably 
observed, what can it possibly sig- 
nify whether he be tied or loose? 
I agree with them perfectly; but 
if he should persist in these ap- 
peals, and torment us with a repe- 
tition of his challenge, let me sug- 
gest one species of tying that I 
have never known fail. It has 
held the most unruly spirits as 
peaceable as lambs, and requires 
neither skill nor trouble in the 
application. It is simply done by 
afew yards of red tape. The man 
who has these draped round him, 
ever so loosely, never struggles any 
more. 


RAIN—RAIN—MUCH RAIN. 


Of all the people of small pur- 
suits, I know of none equal to 
those who chronicle the weather, 


measure the rainfall, and keep & 
register of the falling barometer. 
In the unbroken series of their 
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observations you are led to mark 
how unceasingly they seem to la- 
bour. Watching the clouds night 
and day, not a drift, not a shower 
escapes them. Noting each change 
of wind, they tell you how, at 40 
minutes after 2 a.m. on the 17th 
the wind changed to S.S.W., and 
at the same time the moon, being 
then in the second day of the last 
quarter, a slight rainfall occurred, 
after which a fresh breeze sprang 
up and continued till daybreak. 

What hopeless and unprofitable 
twaddle is this! and why, to re- 
cord it, should any man sit up all 
night, to the destruction of his 
domestic habits and the risk of 
bronchitis? These things tell no- 
thing — lead to nothing. Mon. 
Mathieu de la Dréme himself only 
predicts rain when we all of us see 
it approaching; and there is an- 
other animal, not noted for wis- 
dom, who has done as much as this 
in our behalf for centuries back ! 

Chronicle the rainy days in an 
English climate! Why not register 
the infanticides in Pekin? Why, 
rain is our normal condition. We 
live in a perpetual conflict with 
rain. We invent mackintoshes and 
mud-boots, capes, coats, and alpaca 
umbrellas. We diet ourselves 
against moisture by a course of 
stimulant living; and the prospect 
of being “ wet to the skin” begins 
at our school-days, and dogs our 
steps throughout life. No wonder 
if we be moody ; but the gloom for 
which foreigners give us credit is 
not so much that we are depressed 
as that we are damp. No wonder 
is it that we take from time to 
time such despondent views of our 
national prospects, our oppressive 
debt, our growing pauperism, our 
decaying coal-fields. We are all 
frogs, and what so natural as that 
we should croak ! 

Now, instead of inflicting us 
with a census-return of our calami- 
ties, why should not some bright- 
natured Christian keep a record— 
a very small note-book will suffice 
for it— of our days of sunshine, of 
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those passing moments when the 
sky was blue and the air dry ? 
Here would be matter for pleasant 
retrospect and enjoyment. Keep- 
ing an annual rain-score is simply 
writing down three hundred and 
sixty-five days, with one more for a 
leap-year. 

That climate has an immense 
influence over temperament can- 
not, I think, be questioned. The 
mingled indolence and impulsive- 
ness of the natives of southern re- 
gions, the apathy and the energy, 
are the very reflex of long seasons 
of calm broken by violent hurricane 
and storm. There is that in those 
lands of warmth and_ sunshine 
which disposes to a life of ease and 
enjoyment. Nature herself gives 
you the initiative, and in the glori- 
ous vegetation, the brilliant colour- 
ing, and the balmy air around you, 
you would stamp yourself as un- 
grateful not to be disposed to hap- 
piness. 

Our dreary skies, however, sug- 
gest work ; there is no holiday look 
about that leaden canopy and*that 
beating drift. It will do to toil 
in, however, though not made for 
pleasure. Have at it, therefore, 
in the mill, or the factory, or the 
graving-dock, or the saw-pit. Other 
skies may be filling the olive ber- 
ries and swelling the grapes—yours 
is the one to make money in— 
Suum cuique. The gods have given 
you a rare workshop, see that you 
make good use of it. Nothing 
so plainly shows how an English- 
man conforms to his climate as his 
misery — his actual misery — in a 
land of bright weather. His ennui 
is suicidal, Of all the things he 
has learned, how “ to do nothing ” 
has never been acquired by him, 
and he finds himself suddenly in a 
situation where exertion is impos- 
sible. Now, the Spaniard or the 
Italian can live as devoid of all 
occupation as the lizard on the wall 
yonder.. Like him, let there be 
only sunshine ; they ask no more. 
‘“‘ Bull,” however, wants to be up 
and stirring. He wants to ride, 
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or walk, or row—to do something, 
anything rather than sit down in 
unemployed monotony. He has 
never risen so high, or sunk so 
low—which is it?—as to believe 
mere existence enjoyment; and 
there is an honest shame associ- 
ated with his notion of idleness 
that spoils him utterly for the Far 
niente. 

Take him away from volcanic 
rocks and arid mountains, with 
dried-up torrents and a_ basking 
sunshine ; carry him back to an 
Indian-ink atmosphere, muddy 
roads, and a swooping shower, and 
you will see the man will recover 
himself at once. He'll put on his 
second epidermis, a mackintosh, 
and be off to his occupation, what- 
ever it be, without wasting a 
thought on the weather. The 
moody temperament is in reality 
only the working temperament. It 
is the resolute fixedness of a man 
on something to be done that gives 
him this air of stern determina- 
tion. _ Now, foreigners neither un- 
derstand us nor our climate, and I 
declare I am not surprised that 
they are as little charmed by the 
one as the other. They only see 
the gloom of either. 

A damp people may be humoris- 
tic, but I suspect they will rarely be 
witty, except in that sardonic drol- 
lery which we see in Ireland, and 
where the jest is so often made at 
the jester's own expense. We cer- 
tainly have little of that light- 
hearted wit which characterises 
Frenchmen, and which makes an 
epigram worth a long discourse. 

Being damp, we are an indoor 
folk, given to coal fires and much 
canvassing of our neighbours ; and 
I have little doubt that a great 
deal of the prudery of our social 
life, that strict watch and ward we 
keep over each other’s morals, is a 
question of rainfall, and that if we 
had more sunshine we should have 
less scandal. Perhaps it may be, 
that, being always moist, we imbibe 
overmuch of what goes on around 
us; but of a verity we are the 
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most gossip-loving people of Eu- 
rope. 

If marriages, too, be made in g 
region where there is no rain, one 
can imagine under what difficulties 
conjugalities are carried on in 
moist, wet countries. We have alt 
heard how mud has influenced the 
fate of Poland. More than one 
revolution has grown out of it. 
Some of the heaviest reverses that 
brave people have ever met with 
have come of mud. I believe that 
rain is as potent an element with 
us ; and if you would subtract from 
our lives all the times we have 
been soaked through, and all the 
hours spent in repairing damage, 
you would find a tremendous gap 
in the working period of our exist- 
ence, 

No wonder that the Roundhead 
injunction about ‘keeping one’s 
powder dry ” should be transmitted 
as the expression of wisdom, only 
that in its seeming difficulty it ap- 
pears to resemble another adage 
about putting salt on birds’ tails. 

Like Mark Tapley, we come out 
strong under difficulties, and in 
spite of this everlasting drip, drip, 
we have become a people not ill ‘to 
do in worldly wealth, though per- 
haps not exactly as influential and 
powerful as our Daily Press would 
represent us. What we might have 
been, what we might have done, if 
we had not been always in a drizzle, 


is not so easy to say, though it’ 


might be matter of curious specu- 
lation to inquire whether an oc- 
casional glimpse of sunshine, or 3 
transient gleam of warmth, might 
not have rallied us out of that air 
of gloomy depression which is re- 
cognised throughout the world as the 
English temperament. 

At all events, let us have no more 
of these rain-registries. No man 
was ever the jollier from having a 
catalogue of his small debts hung 
up over his chimney-piece. Rain 
it will, that I know, and I can’t 
help it; but I’ve no reason in life 
for conning over a comparison of all 
the days I was wet through in last 
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January, with my pluvial experien- 
ces of the present month. Why can- 
not these Prophets of Evil take up 
some other theme of national hu- 
miliation ? Why not give a list of 
the people, with names and ad- 
dresses, who have drawn blanks in 


A NEW 


It is a very hopeful considera- 
tion, that as the world moves on 
the march of discovery is always 
opening some new sphere for the 
employment of human skill and 
human intelligence, so that occu- 
pations which at first only engaged 
the attention of a few individuals, 
as it were specially fitted for the 
task, become by degrees fashioned 
into regular professions—careers as 
distinctively marked as any of the 


recognised walks by which men 
stamp their social station. Photo- 


graphy, the telegraph, the various 


forms of manufacture of  gutta- 
percha, are instances of what I 
mean, whose followers are num- 


bered by tens of thousands. 

It is very pleasant to reflect on 
this. It is gratifying to think that 
with the spread of knowledge there 
is a spread of the means of support- 
ing life; nor is it less agreeable to 
find that what were regarded as 
the luxuries of the rich but a few 
years back, have now become the 
adjuncts of even humble fortune. 
Nothing more decidedly evidences 
the march of civilisation than the 
number of a man’s wants. Sim- 
plicity is savagery —this we may 
rely on; and I was much struck the 
other day by the force of this fact, 
as I saw an Italian shepherd with 
a red umbrella and blue spectacles 
tending his sheep on the slope of 
the Apennines. How unlike, if you 
will, the picturesque Meliboeus ; 
but how far less exposed to rheuma- 
tism than Tityrus, as he lay on the 
wet grass under his beech-tree ! 

I am old enough to remember the 
anxious discussion there used to be 
about overstocked professions and 
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the Frankfort Lottery? Why not 
of those who believe in the success 
of the Federal cause, and regard Mr. 
Seward as the model of a polite 
letter-writer ? 

Now for my umbrella; I’m off 
for a walk. 


CAREER. 


careers crammed to excess.. I can 
recall a time when people spoke of 
thatching their barns with unem- 
ployed barristers, and making cor- 
duroy roads with idle curates. We 
hear very little about these things 
now. Grumbles there are about 
under-pay occasionally; but it is 
rare to hear a man say there are 
too many doctors or too many 
attorneys. Novel-writing, indeed, 
is perhaps the only career actually 
overstocked: but the fiction-writers 
have their uses too; they have ban- 
ished from society in a great de- 
gree the colloquial novelist — the 
most intense bore in creation—so 
that we should be grateful to them, 
as we are to the dogs in Constan- 
tinople: there are no other scaven- 
gers, and but for them the streets 
would be impassable. 

I like, then, to think that if I 
were beginning life again I should 
have a wider field for my choice of 
a career, and that there are now 
a number of pleasant pasturages 
which, in the time of my boyhood, 
were dried up and _ unprofitable 
wastes. I like to feel that a num- 
ber of men who ‘like myself never 
felt a vocation for regular labour, 
need no longer be a burden on their 
richer relatives, and that while the 
great highways of the world are 
as wide as ever, there are scores 
of bypaths, and even some little 
short cuts, to Fortune, well suited 
to those who are not hard walkers, 
or over-well prepared for the road. 
The capable men will always take 
care of themselves. For your clever 
fellow I have no more sympathy 
than I have a sense of charity for 
the rich man. Neither needs what 
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I should give him ; all my interest, 
all my anxiety, is for those hope- 
less creatures who can do nothing. 
Stupid as boys, stupider as men, 
they grow up to be the reproach of 
their friends for not having ‘done 
something for them.” How few 
families without one of these shoot- 
ing-jacketed, cigar-smoking, dreary 
nonentities, who gazes at his own 
image in ‘Punch,’ and thinks it the 
caricature of his friend — fellows 
with no other aptitudes than for 
eating, and with a settled melancholy 
of disposition that seems to protest 
against the wrongs the world is 
doing them. 

It is for these incurables I want 
an asylum. Hitherto we have been 
satisfied to send them to our co- 
lonies ; we have shipped them to 
New Zealand, Australia, Vancou- 
ver Island-—wherever there was 
talk of gold to be grubbed we 
have despatched them: not hope- 
fully, indeed, far from it; but with 
that craving for momentary relief 
that makes a man glad to renew 
his bill without distressing himself 
at the instant how he is to meet 
it eventually ; and, like the bill, 
these fellows come back to us with 
a heavier debt to pay — their man- 
ners a little coarser, their hands a 
little harder, more given to brandy, 
and less burthened with scruples. 
Sydney or Auckland or Brisbane, 
or wherever it was, was a hum- 
bug — no place for a gentleman : 
the settlers were all scoundrels. 
Life was a general robbery there, 
and throat-cutting and _ garotting 
were popular pastimes. What scores 
of such stories have I heard from 
these green-eyed, yellow-faced, long- 
necked creatures, to whom emer- 
gency had never suggested man- 
hood, nor any necessity called forth 
a single quality of energy or inde- 
pendence ! 

Bad as they were before, they are 
far worse now. They have veneered 
their indolence with the coarse 
habits of a lawless, undisciplined 
existence, and they bring back to 
«the family” their slothful  self- 
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indulgence, garnished with the 
graceful amenities of life “in the 
bush.” What are we to do with 
them? It would be absurd to 
think of educating them for a 
learned profession, and many of 
them are above a trade. You pes- 
ter your friends in power to get 
them something. You peril your 
soul’s safety in all the lies you tell 
of them—of their rectitude and 
good conduct, and suchlike. You 
apologise for their educational de- 
ficiencies on pleas of bad health or 
accident, and profess a heartfelt be- 
lief in their capacity to be policemen, 
tide- waiters, vice-consuls, or tax- 
gatherers. You know in your heart 
what a mine you are charging, but 
you meanly hope that you may not 
be there on the day of the explosion. 
But I will not go on. I need not 
dwell on what is in the experience 
of almost every one. These crea- 
tures belong to our age just as much 
as the cholera. All times have 
probably had them in one form or 
other, but we see them as a class, 
and we recognise them by traits as 
marked as any that stamp a career 
in life. What will you do with 
them? I ask. Are you content to 
see them settled on the country as 
a sort of human national debt, and 
to call on others to support the 
charge ? or do you desire to regard 
them as something eminently con- 
servative—some remnant of ances- 
tral wisdom that it would be an act 
of desecration to destroy ? 

Certainly such are not my senti- 
ments. If there be nothing for 
which these people are fitted, I say 
then, let them do something for 
which they are not fitted. The 
spectacle of idle incapacity is as 
offensive to an active and industri- 
ous nation as the public exposure 
of any hideous disease. / 

Now it is not always easy to hit 
upon a remunerative career which 
shall neither require education nor 
abilities, neither skill, capacity, nor 
even industry ; and such is our pre- 
sent desideratum. We want an 
employment suitable for a gentle- 
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man—all these creatures I speak of 
are so-called gentlemen—which shall 
not demand anything above the 
first rudiments of knowledge ; which 
shall neither exact early rising nor 
late retiring; which can be fulfilled 
in any easy morning hour, or, if left 
undone, will entail no evil results ; 
and above all, which shall be well 
paid. I ask proudly, is it not a 
triumph to our age that such a 
career exists, and that hundreds, I 
might say thousands, are now de- 
riving from it means of ease and 
enjoyment, who, but for it, would 
have been in hopeless indigence 
and want ? 

In this age, too, of pestilent examin- 
ation and inguiry, in which the hum- 
blest occupation must be approached 
through a fellowship course, what 
a blessing to think there is a career 
that asks no test, for which there is 
neither fitness nor unfitness, and 
whose followers stand on an equal- 
ity that even angels might envy! 

You are impatient to know what 
I allude to, and I will not torture 
your eagerness. If, then, there be 
of your family one too ignorant for 
a profession, too indolent for com- 
merce, too old forthe army or navy, 
hopelessly incapable of every effort 
for himself, and drearily disposed 
to lie down on others, with a vague 
idea that he has a vested right to 
smoke, lie a-bed, wear lackered 
boots, and have his hair dressed 
daily by a barber—if, I say, it be 
your privilege to include a creature 
of this order in the family census- 
return, make him a Director. Direc- 
tor of what? you ask. Director of 
& company—a joint-stock company 
with a capital of two millions ster- 
ling, paid up—whatever you like. 
It shall be Zinc, Slates, Sardinian 
cotton bonds, a Discount bank at 
Timbuctoo, or Refrigerators for Lan- 
caster Sound. it shall have its 
offices in Cannon Street, and a 
great City capitalist its banker. Two 
guineas a-day—five when the Board 
meets — cab-hire, luncheon, the 
morning papers, a roaring fire, and 
a rather jocular style of conversa- 
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tion over the shareholders and their 
aspirations, are the rewards of office. 
Can you picture to your mind an 
easier existence than this? Time 
was that every indolent man wished 
to be a bishop ; but a bishop is not 
what he used to be. A bishop is 
now badgered and baited by all 
around him. His dean inclines to 
painted glass, and the archdeacon 
would shy a stone at it; and there 
is a thin-faced vicar who writes 
weekly for advice and guidance, and 
has grave doubts about the inter- 
pretation of a passage in Joshua. 
I tell you the bishop has other 
trials as well as Mrs. Proudy. But 
the Director — the Director before 
whom the green door with the oval 
pane sways noiselessly, while the 
gorgeous porter, whose very gold 
lace hints a dividend, bows ob- 
sequiously as he throws wide an- 
other portal—is indeed a great man. 

To stand back to the fire, and 
talk thousands and tens of thou- 
sands ; to glance over the balance- 
sheet, and sign your name after six 
or seven figures in a row, as though 
your autograph had some virtue in 
it; to listen to that slang of the 
share markets that has a clink of 
money in its jingle, and hear of 
gigantic ‘‘ Operations” with over- 
whelming profits; and then to sit 
down to your basin of turtle and 
fried fin, with a pint of madeira, are 
not mere material enjoyments, but 
soar to the height of noble emotions, 
in which the individual feels him- 
self an honour to humanity and a 
benefactor to his species. 

To employ the simple language 
of a report now before me, 
would say “ the institution now sup- 
ports above eight thousand persons 
who, but for its timely succour, 
would be not only in a state of 
utter pauperism and destitution, 
but from their previous habits and 
well-known tendencies positively 
perilous to peaceful citizens. Be- 
sides those permanently on_ the 
books of the society are a large 
number who have received occa- 
sional aid, and who may be said to 
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have been rescued by the institu- 
tion from the paths of vice and de- 
basement.” 

To this touching appeal, which I 
have copied almost literally from 
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the advertisement of another Mag- 
dalen, I will not add one word; but 
I fervently hope we shall hear no 
more of Destitution, now that we 
have got Direction. 


AN IMMORAL CONSIDERATION, 


I read in the journals that “an 
officer of rank” at Vienna has be- 
queathed the whole of his fortune 
to his nephew, on the condition 
that “he should never read a news- 
paper.” 

I believe our English law strictly 
prevents any testator from impos- 
ing an immoral condition on his 
heir; and I therefore am strongly 
disposed to think that such a be- 
quest as this I have quoted should 
not be considered as binding. 

Had the “officer of rank’ de- 
clared by his last will that his 
nephew, in order to inherit, should 
be blinded or deprived of his hear- 
ing, he could not have more egre- 
giously violated every sentiment of 


right feeling than by this cruel 


edict. In fact, he would virtually 
consign his unhappy heir to both 
of these calamities together. 

Now, it may be fair enough to 
tolerate the eccentricities of the 
living man. It is not impossible 
that in his character there may be 
many traits which will compensate 
for all his oddities. The whim or 
caprice he may ride as his hobby 
may not indispose him to generous 
actions or kindly sentiments; and 
we may, besides, always indulge the 
hope that, with a wider experience 
of the world and its ways, he may 
live to get over the delusions which 
once haunted him, and act and be- 
have like his fellows. 

Death, however, excludes this 
charitable hope, and I think it very 
questionable policy to give the 
character of permanence to what 
every consideration of sound sense 
or true physiology would regard as 
an abnormal and mere passing con- 
dition. 

That the man who made such a 


will as this was insane, I will not 
say; but I unhesitatingly declare 
that he imposed a condition repug- 
nant to good sense, and totally 
opposed to every consideration of 
reason and judgment. First of all, 
he assumed—and of all tyrannies I 
know of none greater—to dictate to 
another, for the whole term of his 
life, a condition of moral blindness, 
Secondly, he presumed to judge 
not alone what all newspapers were 
in all lands, but what they might 
be in years long after his death. 

That any man about to leave the 
world should like to declare to it 
before he went, “I have no sym- 
pathy with you; I don’t care for 
you—for your wars, your struggles 
for liberty, your sufferings, or your 
triumphs. Nothing to me whether 
you be rich or poor, in sickness or 
in health ; whether your homes be 
happy, or your fields be desolate ; 
whether the crimes of your people 
decrease, or that new forms of vice 
call for new modes of repression. 
I don’t want to know if edacation 
be spreading through your land, or 
to hear what results have followed 
such enlightenment. I am alike 
indifferent to the nature of your 
laws, and the modein which they 
are administered. Uninterested 
in the great changes which affect 
States, I do not ask to be in- 
formed what the world thinks of 
them; of that public opinion which 
is the record of what condition 
humanity stands in at a given era, 
I have no desire to hear. Enclosed 
in the shell of my selfishness, I am 
satisfied to lead the life of an oys- 
ter. I compound for mere existence, 
and no more.” 

Now, I ask, is it such a nature 
as this that should be permitted 
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to make a formal bequest of his 
bigotry and ignorance? Should 
the law lend itself to ratify a com- 
pact whereby this man’s crass 
stupidity shall be perpetuated ? 

I am aware he was a German; 
and much may be forgiven him on 
the score of narrowness. I know, 
too, that his warning applied pecu- 
liarly to the journals of his own 
land. And it is but fair to own 
that a German “Blatt” is about 
the dreariest reading a man can 
fall upon. The torrent of rubbishy 
phraseology in which this beer-be- 
muddled people involve their com- 
monest thoughts—the struggles they 
make at subtle distinctions through 
the mazes of their foggy intellects— 
the perpetual effort to regard every- 
thing under some fifteen or five- 
and-twenty different aspects, bela- 
bouring a theme, and kneading it 
asa baker kneads his dough—make 
up a mass of entanglement and 
confusion that would drive a prac- 
tical energetic people to the verge 
of distraction. 

That a man should interdict such 
readings as these is no more strange 
than that he should forbid the use 
of: some besotting narcotic, dreary 
in its effects and depressing in its 
consequences. Perhaps this testator 
had recognised in his own case 
some of the dire results of this 
dyspeptic literature. Still, with all 
its faults, its story was the world. 
It spoke of man in his works and 
ways with other men, how he 
bought and sold, made peace or 
war, built up or threw down; of 
the virtues he held high, of the 
vices he reprobated ; what were 
the views he extended to the world 
at large, and what were the hopes 
that he cherished for those who 
were to come after him. Even 
through the labyrinth of German 
involution glimpses of these might 
be had; and why should not his 
heir be permitted to look at life, 
albeit through the smoked glass 
of his native language ? 

One of our most brilliant essay- 
ists, and most accomplished think- 
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ers, has declared that he regards a 
number of the ‘Times’ as the last 
report of what the world has 
achieved of progress; and I tho- 
roughly agree with him. That 
broadsheet is the morning’s “re- 
turn” of Humanity, not alone re- 
counting what it has accomplished 
in the preceding twenty-four hours, 
but how it feels after it. You 
have not alone the bulletin of the 
great battle the world is fighting, 
but you have an authentic report 
of the effective state of humanity 
on the next morning. 

Take the most thorough man of 
the world of your acquaintance— 
the man most perfectly versed in 
what goes on in life, not in one 
class or section of society, but 
throughout all ranks and conditions 
of men—who knows where and for 
what the world is fighting in this 
quarter or in that—how it builds 
its ships—what it pays for gold— 
how it tills its fields, smelts its 
metals, cooks its food, and writes 
its novels—and I ask you, what 
would he be without his newspaper ? 
By what possible machinery could 
he learn, as he sits at his breakfast, 
the last news from Shanghai, and 
the last ballet at Paris—the state 
of the funds at San Francisco—the 
winner at Newmarket—the panto- 
mime at the Olympic—the encycli- 
cal of the Pope? Do not reply to 
me with a Cui bono? 

For I say that it is with the 
actual passing, daily-arising inci- 
dents of life a man ought to be 
thoroughly acquainted, bringing to 
their consideration all the aid his 
reading and reflection can supply, 
so that he neither fall into a dog- 
ged incredulity on one side, or @ 
fatal facility of belief on the other. 
In an age so wildly speculative as 
the present—eager to inquire, and 
not over given to scruple—such 
men as these are invaluable to so- 
ciety, and a whole corps of college 
professors would be less effective 
in dispelling error or asserting truth 
than these people trained in all the 
dialectics of the daily press. 
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If the testator, in the case before 
us—for I return to him now—was 
simply moved by a desire to con- 
ceal from his heir the late events 
occurring in Germany, I own a plea 
might without great difficulty be 
advanced in his behalf. It would 
be hard to condemn him if he wish- 
ed to shroud in obscurity the igno- 
minious subserviency of Austria, 
and the insolent pretension of her 
ancient rival Prussia. The lamenta- 
ble part assigned to the Empire in 
this Danish conflict might well sug- 
gest to an officer in the Imperial 
service such an intention. Austrian 
wars have not been remarkable for 
success, but they have always been 
distinguished for the splendid valour 
of the troops, and the noble devo- 
tion of men who, however worsted, 
never regarded defeat as _ over- 
throw. In the terrible battles of 
the first Empire, this character of 
their courage displayed itself on 
every field. So also was it con- 
spicuous in the last Lombard cam- 
paign. What an indignity, then, 
for such soldiers to be arrayed 
against the greatly inferior num- 
bers of a nation unused to war—to 
a brave handful of men ready to 
sell their lives rather than surren- 
der their native soil to the foot of 
the invader! The white-coated le- 
gions of the Empire had no need 
to inscribe Duppel or the Dane- 
werke on their ensigns. And what 
inglorious companionship was_ that 
in which they found .themselves ! 
Dupes of M. Bismarck! I am not 
in the least surprised that an Aus- 
trian officer might desire to obliter- 
ate any memory of these things; 
but it is not so easily done. A 
codicil enjoining the condition that 
his heir should become a Trappist 
might possibly succeed ; I know of 
nothing else. 

I have to speak with diffidence 
as to how I should feel in any new 
or untried situation in life: I can- 
not, therefore, say what my feelings 
might be if I were to awake and 
discover that somebody had _be- 
queathed to me something. I can 


no more answer for my conduct, 
than could the gentleman on being 
asked what he should do if he met 
a white bear. But so far as I can 
understand my own nature, I should 
reject a legacy coupled with such a 
condition as this. Without my 
newspaper, life would narrow itself 
to the small limits of my personal 
experiences, and humanity be com- 
pressed into the ten or fifteen 
people I mix with. Now I refuse 
to accept this. I have not a six- 
pence in consols, but I want to 
know how they stand. I was 
never—I never in all likelihood 
shall be—in Japan; but I have an 
intense curiosity to know what our 
troops did at Yokohama. I deplore 
the people who suffered by that 
railroad smash; and I sympathise 
with the newly-married couple so 
beautifully depicted in the ‘TIIlus- 
trated,’ as they drove off in a chaise 
and four, the bald old gent at the 
hall door waving them a last adieu. 
I like the letters of the correspon- 
dents, with their little grievances 
about unpunctual trains, or some 
unwarrantable omissions in the 
Liturgy. I even like the people who 
chronicle the rainfall, and record 
little facts about the mildness of 
the season. 

As for the advertisements, I re- 
gard them as the glass and mirror 
of the age. Show me but one page 
of the “‘ Wants” of any country, and 
I engage myself to give a sketch 
of the current civilisation of the 
period. What glimpses of rare in- 
teriors do we gain by these brief 
paragraphs! How full of sugges- 
tiveness and of story are they! 
Think of the social circle at Clap- 
ham that advertise for a lodger who 
has a good tenor voice, and would 
appreciate the domestic life of a 
retired family devoted to music and 
the fine arts! Imagine the more 
exalted propriety of those who 
want “a footman in a serious -family, 
where there are means of grace, and 
a kitchen-maid kept”! Here it is 
a shooting-box to be disposed of ; 
here a widow in affluent circum- 
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stances announces her intention to 
re-marry ; here a scientific naturalist 
professes his readiness to exchange 
bugs or caterpillars with another 
devotee ; and here a more practi- 
cal physiologist wants from three 
to four dozen lively rats for his 
bull-terrior. Are not those life- 
etchings? Do you want anything 
more plain or palpable to tell you 
where and how we live? 

Now, I neither want shooting- 
box, beetles, rats, or widow, but I 
am not to be cut off from my sym- 
pathies with the people who do. 
On the contrary, in the very pro- 
portion that all these things do not 
enter into my requirements, do I 
desire to know who and what are 
the people who need them, why 
they need them, and what they do 
with them when they get them. 
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Perhaps my nature may have its 
excess of this fellow-feeling—I can- 
not say; but I know I'd give more 
than I should like to say to be able 
to pass an evening with the musical 
circle, or even to have the privi- 
lege of a few sweet moments with 
the serious family. I am human to 
the very tips of my fingers, and 
there is not a mood in humanity 
without its interest for me. _ If, 
therefore, some admirer of these 
O’Dowderies, on learning that I am 
not a sleeping partner in Baring’s, 
or a large shareholder in the Great 
Western, should desire to express 
his satisfaction in a testamentary 
form, let him not couple his bequest 
with such a condition as I have re- 
corded. I may possibly be able to 
“rub on” without my legacy, but I 
couldn’t exist without my ‘Times.’ 





DRESS. 


Tuere has always been an im- 
mense amount of moralizing about 
dress, but much of it does not at 
all go to the root of the matter. 
A stern conventional view of the 
subject has evidently suited the 
preacher best, who, assuming van- 
ity to be universal, has preferred to 
found his arguments on the ex- 
cesses of vanity, rather than to en- 
ter upon the niceties of the ques- 
tion, and listen to what another 
side may have to say; and philoso- 
phers, piquing themselves on pure 
reason, have treated the subject 
as simply despicable: the man is 
everything, the clothes he wears 
are absolutely nothing—things with 
which he has no real relation, which 
hang on him till they drop off or 
are exchanged for others, without 
establishing any real connection, 
possessing any influence, or affecting 
him any more than the table-cloth 
the table which it covers. Now, in 
fact, since the first garment of all, 
clothes have been knowledge, in- 
fluence, and expression, and house 
and home to the wearer. They 


have taught him his first conscious 
idea; they were his first link with 
this outer scene; they first made 
him realise that he was a personage 
in the world of vaguely apprehend- 
ed forms, of which his unpracticed 
senses partially informed him. A 
life without clothes, not to mention 
its other inconveniences, would, 
we verily believe, be a life without 
thought. Deep and fanciful minds 
have speculated on existence, and 
how they can arrive at the certain- 
ty of it in their own person; but 
they would never have attained to 
the power of constructing theories, 
working out problems, reasoning 
upon their being at all, but for the 


cultivating, educating, convincing 
instruction and logic of their 
clothes. It is fundamentally unrea- 


sonable, and a mistake, in a sculp- 
tor of any age to represent a philo- 
sopher as even partially undraped. 
“T think, therefore I am,” is the 
conclusion of adult reason; the 
baby has leapt to a similar conclu- 
sion forty years sooner—“‘I have 
shoes and a red sash, therefore I 
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am.” People will call this infant 
discovery vanity, because they do 
not know what else to call it, and 
it seems always safe to attribute 
human action to some weak or 
bad motive; but our instinct serves 
us better than received opinion. 
The chord struck by this smiling, 
prettily -expressed, pointedly - en- 
forced argument, is one of fellow- 
ship; we like to see the child’s 
pleasure in his gay movable skin, 
because we recognise an act of re- 
cognition of himself as a distinct 
separate member and sharer of 
form, life, and thought. We per- 
ceive that he begins to see his way, 
to feel and know where he is; it 
is an act of taking his place; ‘“ Yes, 
I am here,” he seems to say; “I 
lave something of my own which 
belongs to me.” It is a conscious- 
ness of adjuncts, attributes, belong- 
ings, without which no sort of ex- 
istence can be understood. And 
not only does dress first awaken 
to the infant thought the idea of 
separate existence and conscious- 
ness, but it continues with vast 
numbers the medium by which 
they realise their part and owner- 
ship in visible things. It is this 
feature of dress as property, estate, 
possession, and, consequently, ambi- 
tion, which is not recognised by the 
moralist. With the young dress 
is almost the only thing they can 
call their own; with the great ma- 
jority of women it includes all to 
which they can ever in strict truth 
apply the potent, influential, entranc- 
ing words “my” and “mine.” A 
wife is indeed permitted by custom 
to say “‘my house,” “my drawing- 
room ;” and her cook can say “my 
kitchen ;” but in these cases a third 
party has the stronger ownership. 
The moral effects of independent 
possession depend on its strict re- 
ality ; and with most women dress is 
their one tenement and holding— 
the one thing that, once theirs, is ac- 
knowledged theirs by law and cus- 
tom: it is with them still as it once 
was with by far the greater part 
of mankind. 


[April, 


It is true, civilisation teaches us 
to attach different ideas to the no- 
tion of property and its effects on 
the character. Men in our day 
have lands, houses, stocks in trade, 
argosies, as securely their own as 
their coats, all effectual means of 
declaring themselves to the world, 
and taking a prominent part in it; 
and these supersede in the mind 
the more intimate proprietorship 
of clothes—those treasures of Baby- 
lonish garments and changes of 
raiment which once represented 
wealth. But it needs great security 
of tenure and centuries of good 
government for the mind to be 
satisfied with things not absolutely 
tangible and ever present, as sym- 
bols of weight and importance—of 
vigorous and successful life. Pro- 
bably in every country that is, or 
has been, where property is inse- 
cure, and the conditions of life lia- 
ble to sudden and abrupt changes, 
the love of dress will be found a 
strongly - developed instinct ; and, 
in opposition to more highly civil- 
ised communities, most conspicu- 
ous in the men—splendid dress 
being the received symbol of pro- 
perty and consequence. In all ab- 
solute monarchies where men have 
had no certain hold of their pos- 
sessions, where the imagination at 
least is not satisfied with the se- 
curity, dress has ever been, the 
standard, the accepted sign, of con- 
sequence and high place in the 
world, of that distinction which 
is the one universal craving and 
temptation of humanity. In the 
country where Haman could hang 
up his enemy and be hung up him- 
self at a word, royal apparel and 
a crown represented all that this 
world could do for a man. It is a 
sign, no doubt, of progress, that with 
us men can be reverentially servile 
to a threadbare and seedy coat. 
Wherever there is no law, or one 
man’s will is law, there fine clothes 
become potential things. Look, for 
example, at the courts of the two 
Napoleons. In feudal times the 
assumption was, that men held their 
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possessions as tenants rather than 
owners. Dress, then, was an evi: 
dence of possession outfacing mere 
theory. Men were lavish in display 
through mere self-assertion, and jeal- 
ously guarded the right of personal 
magnificence as the token of sub- 
stantial power. In the class beneath 
them just struggling into power 
and individual consequence, dress 
was one main arena for expressing 
their pretensions. To assume the 
garb of their betters was to claim 
the same rights, and amounted to 
a declaration of political ambition, 
which the snub of sumptuary laws 
was powerless to quench. The 
order Jower in the scale, hope- 
less of a particular individual pro- 
minence, still declared  colleetive 
rights and their place as a body with 
inalienable, not to be ignored claims, 
by dressing as one man, and pro- 
claiming the strength and import- 
ance of numbers in a gay, spirited, 
class-asserting costume. 

We are now past distinctly-mark- 
ed costume ; we have advanced be- 
yond it, and everywhere personal cir- 
cumstances, rather than mere asser- 
tion of class, influence dress. We 
in England do not see old women 
unvenerable in spite of themselves, 
their grey scanty locks miserably 
contrasting with the tinsel glitter 
of ornaments stuck about them— 
ornaments which charm us on the 
thickly-braided dark tresses of the 
young Italian peasant-girl. And so 
far as we have passed the age of 
costume, it marks the stirrings of 
ambition in classes where this was 
once impossible. Nothing could be- 
token more hopeless self-abandon- 
ment than for the lowest classes to 
ape their betters in this particular 
from mere unreasoning imitation, as 
the negroes the fashions of their 
masters and mistresses; but with 
us the artisan aims at fashion in 
his Sunday coat, from the dim, un- 
expressed, though not the less influ- 
ential notion that he may alter his 
station before he dies, or his son 
may after him—that there is no im- 
passable barrier. Our rural popu- 
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lation, whom such ideas, even in 
their most embryo form, have 
scarcely reached—who know little, 
indeed, of the sensation of a per- 
sonal ambition — for this reason, 
amongst others, retain a habit bor- 
dering upon costume, though the 
tendency of the age—that is, the 
spread of counteracting opinion—is 
gradually driving the smock-frock 
into the southern counties and the 
rule of small wages as its last resort. 

Ages of growing security, a long 
reign of peace and order, have no 
doubt modified and weakened the 
first natural instincts on this sub- 
ject. The owner of wealth, having 
a recognised undisputed place in- 
dependent of appearances, may 
leave this method of assertion to 
his dependants and subordinates. 
A man with servants in splendid 
liveries, and with wife and daugh- 
ters by their dress doing justice to 
his position, may wear what coat 
he pleases, and often pleases to 
wear a very shabby one; and some 
persons assume, from this anomaly 
of high civilisation, that men are 
by nature indifferent to dress and 
appearance in a way women can 
never be—that the difference is not 
only in degree but in kind. That 
both sexes are equally capable of 
vanity in this particular, our read- 
ing, if not our eyes, may convince 
us. So long as women valued men 
for show and glitter, masculine ex- 
travagances fell not one whit behind 
feminine. When Pepys records his 
vow — “Henceforth I am resolved 
my chief expense shall be in lace 
bands” — he reflects, as he always 
does, the tastes of his age, —and 
his age was one in which the men 
were passionately addicted to lace. 
While the ladies thought Sir Fop- 
ling a fine fellow, he outdid them 
in the elaborate research of his 
costume, as well as in his conscious 
enjoyment of it :— 


‘ His various modes from various fathers 
follow ; 
One taught the toss, and one the new 
French wallow ; 
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His sword-knot this, his cravat that de- 
signed, 

And this the yard-long snake he twirls 
behind. 

From one the sacred periwig he gained, 

Which wind ne’er blew, nor touch of hat 
profaned ; 

Another’s diving bow he did adore, 

Which with a shog casts all the hair before, 

Till he with full decorum brings it back, 

And rises with a water-spaniel shake.” 


We believe the main difference to 
be that women are still most de- 
pendent on dress for their stand- 
ing, and that dress represents pro- 
perty to their imagination as it no 
longer does to men. How often 
women of independent fortune 
adopt some eccentricity of costume 
to get rid of all feminine pretti- 
nesses and vanities! When is a wo- 
man with a mean, bare sufficiency 
seen to assume a man’s coat and 
hat, and to cut short her hair—a 
freak every experience can _ recall 
in some woman of property ? 


If “woman’s rights” should ever 
be established, we shall know, 


and not till then, whether love of 
dress belongs to her in a sense ab- 
solutely peculiar to her sex. We 
own we do not wish to see the day 
when, making herself a sphere, con- 
trolling opinion, preaching, phy- 
sicking, haranguing, and turning 
sea-captain, she competes with man 
on equal terms; but if ever we 
do see it, we expect to see some 
negligent toilets, and some ex- 
treme defiance of the mode along 
with. it, and that the ladies will 
prove their right to an extended 
franchise by contempt of the old 
limited field they now call their 
own. If this is in any sense true, 
it will show that love of dress is 
not necessarily vanity, because what- 
ever it looks now, it rises out of 
sentiments capable of other and 
very different developments. It 
proves that if one class shows more 
conspicuous thought for dress than 
another, it may only imply differ- 
ent social conditions, a less share 
of this world’s best things, and 
exclusion from its more varied 
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scenes for display; that when 4 
savage is in frenzied rapture at 
new gaily-striped blanket or string 
of beads, he may be, according to 
his lights, in a dream of gratified 
ambition, that he is realising conse. 
quence, dignity, fame, respect from 
his tribe, in a spirit akin to some 
magnate amongst ourselves who 
more demurely uses his property and 
influence for the same ends; and 
that when the earl’s daughter, in her 
“simple straw bonnet,” is aghast 
at the village girl’s smart hat, 
and sets it down to the corruption 
of the human heart, she may for. 
get that the village street is not her 
own scene for showing off—that she 
has a hundred resorts where finery, 
chastened by cultivated taste, iss 
duty, and that the rustic maiden 
has but one, and if she is ever to 
be fine at all, must be fine then 
and there. We are not advocating 
rustic finery, but accounting for 
and excusing it. Love of dress 
may be, and no doubt constantly is, 
vanity; but it is more frequently 
quarrelled with as pretension, and is 
more an object of jealousy and dis- 
paragement when it is ambition—an 
apparent intrusion into the objector’s 
exclusive privileges. Half the lite- 
rature intended for the poor of fifty 
or eighty years ago, went on the as- 
sumption that the poor have no right 
to indulge in love of dress—that is, 
that not only dress itself, but love of 
dress also, is a class privilege; and 
in our own time we notice some mor- 
al writers of undoubted high prin- 
ciple who are exceedingly severe on 
the wives and daughters of wealthy 
tradespeople for wearing feathers and 
flowers, which they think perfectly 
becoming and Christian in the mem- 
bers of county families. 

Now dress is an art, and like all 
other arts cannot be excelled in 
without love. Nobody can dress 
well without some love of dress, 
though when people approve of it 
they call it taste, not love; and as 
taste leads people to dress properly, 
it ought not to be desired as an 
exclusive or class gift. So far as 
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dress represents standing, taste, 
self-estimate, and personal quali- 
ties, it should be a universal con- 
sideration; rich, poor, high, and 
low alike should so choose and so 
wear their clothes that they should 
seem integral parts of themselves— 
that they should be instinct with a 
certain deputed life and character. 
In our day, for the reasons already 
given, the effects and influences of 
dress are conspicuous in women, 
if not less real in men. In men 
the idea of mere utility is so im- 
pressed upon their costume, there is 
such enforced sobriety of tint, rich- 
ness and splendour are so suppress- 
ed by present custom, that female 
attire must be taken to personify 
dress in the abstract, as the female 
form personifies all abstract things. 

It would sometimes seem indeed 
as if men’s dress were fixed beyond 
all power of its adjustment to char- 
acter; but no laws or repressing in- 
fluences can really hinder a man’s 
nature showing itself in his outer 
garments. Still, wherever there is 


a strongly pronounced character, a 


character of such originality, in- 
dependence, or crotchetiness as 
to break loose from the habits 
and tone of thought of the age, 
though it be on points merely 
abstract, with no conceivable rela- 
tion to the coat or necktie or ar- 
rangement of hair, these externals 
will be affected by them, and will 
declare the man a dissentient from, 
or a leader of, the thought of his 
age. Something about the sit, the 
colour, the form of his attire, will 
show him remarkable. This, of 
course, applies to speculators and 
theorists. Men of action, practical 
men, politicians—all who carry on 
the world’s business, whose con- 
cern is with men as they are, 
and whose occupation depends on 
the continuance of the existing 
state of things—dress, as they think 
and act, with the world; but every 
deviation of thought, every con- 
sistent resolution in a man to think 
and act for himself in any material 
point, social, political, or religious, 
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certainly expresses itself in some 
external peculiarity. It is indeed 
wonderful how this connexion be- 
tween the inner principle and the 
impulse—though perhaps uncon- 
scious—of marking this by some 
corresponding external develop- 
ment, will show itself*in spite of 
every hindrance that custom, and 
we might almost say intention, im- 
poses. A man cannot help him- 
self. We know men who in their 
time have appeared calmly indiffer- 
ent to dress, sensitive under any- 
thing odd, loth to make them- 
selves in any way conspicuous, 
leaving themselves in the hands of 
tailor, hatter, haircutter, to insure 
their being like other people, who, 
as ‘their genius developed in nov- 
elty, strangeness, and isolation, have 
slipped, we can hardly tell by what 
process, into garments which un- 
mistakably represent these excep- 
tional, anomalous states of mind; 
so that the man’s clothes declare 
what he is in spite of himself. We 
believe that every one’s experience, 
if he only search into it, will fur- 
nish him with examples. In this 
day of compulsory uniformity in 
custom or fashion, he will be able 
to recall some fetterer of opinion 
in the garb of a sect, some lati- 
tudinarian breaking out into the 
wildest vagaries of form and colour, 
some misanthrope folding himself 
in the cloak of Diogenes. Possibly 
he may have known some clerical 
convert or pervert, as the term is, 
declaring his emancipation in hues 
impossible to laymen, or lapsing 
into licentiousness in the matter 
of waistcoats: after the example 
of the great Independent divine 
John Owen, who, having entered 
into holy orders, and being fur- 
ther Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
expressed his Christian liberty, as 
Wood tells us, “by going in cuerpo 
like a gay scholar, with powdered 
hair, snakebone bandstrings (or 
bandstrings with very large tassels), 
lawn band, a large set of ribbonds 
ointed at his knees, and Spanish 
eather boots with large lawn tops, 
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and his hat mostly cocked;” an 
exuberant costume which we have 
no doubt pictured many qualities 
which had been impatient for ex- 
pression under the compulsory 
gravity and uniformity of the cle- 
rical garb. A man cannot be a 
prig in his notions without the 
tie of his cravat, or some lines 
somewhere, showing it. He can- 
not be a sceptic, actively, controver- 
sially intent on making proselytes, 
without not only his features, his 
hair, his gait, his backbone, show- 
ing it, but some eccentric upper 
garment, collar, shoes, something 
about him, betraying him. A man 
cannot set about  industriously 
subverting the constitution of 
his country without everything, 
from his hat to his boots, and 
every loose-sitting intervening gar- 
ment, telling the tale: a man can- 
not be a liberator without some 
signal answering to Garibaldi’s 


shirt: the mantle of. the prophet 
was necessary to express the spirit 
of the prophet;—such intimate 


connexion is there between man 
and the outer self that immediate- 
ly surrounds him. Clothes are but 
an extension and further emana- 
tion of the same subtle influence 
which moulds the features into a 
reflection of the habitual working 
of the mind. Until a man’s gar- 
ments have formed this intimate 
relation with him, he is an image, 
a property of the scene, a lay fig- 
ure. We can predicate nothing 
concerning him. Who could tell 
what a king is in his coronation 
robes? a herald in his tabard? 
or a soldier on parade? Who can 
tell what a beggar is—hung about 
in garments that have received 
every crease and fold from other 
men’s wear? Even the dogs bark 
at him as something incomprehen- 
sible and in disguise. 

And as every strong mental 
peculiarity shows itself, it may be 
against a man’s will, in his dress, 
80 every peculiarity in dress betrays 
a singularity or a weak point. 
Dress ought to express individual 
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character; but also—and in on 
present compact, organized, social 
state, more distinctly—his citi. 
zenship and community with the 
great fabric of society. Wher. 
ever he deviates from custom, 
either by caprice or negligence of 
costume, he shows a corresponding 
mental failure. A man who disre- 
gards in things called indifferent— 
but which are really outworks 
guarding the stability of human ip- 
stitutions—the customs of society, 
and refuses to satisfy its require 
ments, exhibits a signal by which 
we judge that he is not altogether 
to be depended upon, that he 
holds himself loose from _ ties 
that others hold binding. We 
cannot trust a man _ eccentric or 
slatternly with the business or the 
traditions of our commonwealth, 
He will be setting up private judg- 
ment at inconvenient times. On 
this point Steele had recellections 
very much to our purpose. “ When 
I was a young man,” he tells us, 
““T remember a gentleman of great 
integrity and worth who was very 
remarkable for wearing a broad 
belt and a hanger instead of a 
fashionable sword, though in all 
other points a very well-bred man. 
I suspected him at first sight to 
have something wrong in him, but 
was not able for a long time to 
have any collateral proufs of it 
I watched him narrowly for six-and- 
thirty years, when at last, to the 
surprise of everybody but myself, 
who had long expected the folly to 
break out, he married his own cook- 
maid.” The experience is so much 
to our point that it would be super- 
fluous candour to stop to inquire 
whether the most irreproachable 
toilet in the wisest of men could 
have carried him safe through the 
ordeal of such a scrutiny. It is 
enough for our argument that the 
practical good sense of the last age 
saw the connexion between self- 
will in attire and a corresponding 
flaw in the inner nature. The 
writer, as belonging to an age 
in more undoubting allegiance to 
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social decrees than our own, is as 
severe aS we might expect on the 
impertinent fortitude by which a 
man acecustoms himself to bear pub- 
lie censure and ridicule for singular- 
ities or negligences ; rightly arguing 
that giving in to uncommon habits 
of this kind “is a want of that hum- 
ble deference which is due to man- 


kind.” 

All slatternliness or meanness 
of attire marks some intellectual 
deficiency. A man who is shabby 


from any but dire necessity, is in a 
state of disagreement with his cir- 
cumstances. It does not mean that 
he is wanting either in self-esteem or 
high expectations, but that he has 
fixed them upon objects out of 
his reach—that his ideas have no 
relation to his powers or possibili- 
ties. There are men who go shuf- 
fing about in threadbare coats, 
carrying cotton umbrellas, who 
nourish in their hearts fancies or 
remembrances of the wildest ambi- 
tion. Nothing short of the unat- 
tainable seems to them worth the 
trouble of adapting their externals 
to. Constant trimness of attire 
does not at all represent the state 
of mind that thinks nothing but the 
great prizes of life worth caring for. 
The scholar who neglects his per- 
son, as the phrase is, ten to one is 
possessed by the notion of certain 
supposed faculties and attainments, 
which set him above the people he 
associates with, and offends by his 
slovenliness. Dominie Sampson 
was a bad dresser; but underneath 
was an immense opinion of his own 
learning, and a sense of distinction 
and elevation above other men. 
And wherever we see this discrep- 
ancy and want of fit, the hitch 
which the dress typifies stands in 
the way of success. There is cer- 
tainly something in the popular 
idea of a genius which does not fall 
in with our view. it is an old no- 
tion that the first step to be a wit is to 
commence a sloven; a notion which 
has largely encouraged the conceit of 
untidiness. Some men of genius 
have, we suppose, been slovens, but 
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it is not the genius which is repre- 
sented by this costume, brt those 
defects and disorders in bim which 
have prevented his genius from 
doing all it might have done. No 
one can imagine Shakespeare a 
sloven; nor can any one, as an old 
writer has it, picture to himself 
Tully delivering an immortal ora- 
tion in a blanket. For ourselves 
we cannot see a scholar take to slip- 
shod slovenly ways without our 
hopes of him suffering abatement. 
He will scarcely make a_ great 
name in the world—he will not 
connect himself by real ties with 
society. A'‘well-cut coat and fault- 
less linen might have practical effects 
on the inner processes of thought, 
at present too vague, lawless, and 
assuming for this world’s use. The 
young man wholly indifferent about 
his dress will be found to have 
tracts of his brain deficient or 
wholly uncultivated—will want that 
harmony between body and soul 
essential to the perfect man. It is 
so much more common for care 
of the body to predominate that 
education does not sufficiently pro- 
vide against the other extreme. 
Parents, through fear of foppery, 
allow untidiness. It is so great an 
evil for a human being to be intent 
on mere wants and instincts, that 
we do not see the evil there is in 
the same human being becoming a 
mere book, and, as such, naturally 
indifferent to its binding. 

However, the dress of men in our 
day is so fixed, and what latitude is 
allowed is so much in favour of 
ease and unrestraint, that, except in 
these exceptional cases of the wear- 
er being at odds in some way with 
his age and generation, and dissa- 
tisfied with the existing state of 
things, or daringly aggressive in 
bad taste, it does not express indi- 
vidual character so generally as 
with women. While a good deal 
may be learnt of most men by their 
dress, a man may still look very 
like other people—his clothes may 
be sufficiently in the fashion, always 
fresh, becoming, appropriate — and 
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he may have qualities that all 
this by no means answers to. Yet, 
in spite of this stronger sway of 
convention over male costume, we 
believe that consciousness on the 
subject of dress, or sensitive per- 
ception of the intimate relation be- 
tween form and its covering, be- 
longs to men in a stronger degree 
than to women; any departure in 
shape or colour from what they 
have been used to costs them a 
struggle; they cannot forget them- 
selves in a novel garment, or, how- 
ever reason and fashion may ap- 
prove, shake off a shy embarrass- 
ment under the sense of change. 
It is owing to this that we see some 
men cling so resolutely to high 
shirt-collars, in defiance of the ban- 
ter of their male friends, and the 
appealing entreaties of wives, sis- 
ters, daughters. No! exposure of 
throat and ears would be loss of 
identity—they would no longer be 
themselves. Women, apparently, 
are never affected in the same way 
by change or novelty, and, so they 
be fitting in the abstract, are never 
put out of countenance by their 
clothes. 

And here we would touch upon 
one of the many subtleties of our 
subject: nobody has yet drawn 
such a distinction between shy- 
ness and reserve as satisfied other 
minds. One man’s definition for 
reserve answers to our notion of 
shyness; while andther elaborates 
shyness into so complex and deep 
a .sentiment, that we must ac- 
cept it for nothing less than re- 
serve. We are inclined to think 
that shyness proper and simple is 
connected in some way with the 
primitive conception and judicial 
ordinance of dress as a covering. 
Shyness, acting on undisciplined 
instinct, always manifests itself by 
an endeavour to hide whatever is 
bare and exposed about us. The 
child among strangers turns away 
its face, contracts its shoulders, and 
either conceals its hands, or uses 
them to cover a more sensitive 
feature. The boor uses incredible 
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expedients to put his feet out of 
sight—whatever betrays the out. 
line of his form. A writer in the 
‘Saturday Review’ says, “There are 
two things that an Englishman de. 
tests, especially in evening dress— 
one is, to be obliged to pose where 
he can be generally observed—the 
other, to have no comfortable mode 
of disposing of his hands. It jg 
a@ very common saying,” he con- 
tinues, “that Englishmen can never 
meet together without eating; but 
it is not because they are a pecu- 
liarly gluttonous people, but because 
eating puts them at their ease, 
When your legs are fairly stowed 
under the table, and your hands 
are busy with the knife and fork, 
there is no difficulty about attitude. 
Directly the question of attitude is 
settled, an Englishman’s heart be- 
gins to open. His proverbial shy- 
ness does not arise from his being 
timid or proud, but simply un- 
ready.” But why, we ask, is he 
unready, but because shyness di- 
rects his thoughts to the exposed 
points in his position? Why, ia 
addition to the other reasons, is 
he at ease at dinner, but because 
other eyes are off duty? We are 
never so shy as when others stand 
by and see us eat. The highest 
accomplishment of training — the 
greatest victory over raw nature— 
is to be able to sit at perfect ease 
with the outline of the form visible. 
We see this even in women not 
used to a full evening toilet—an 
ordeal which nothing but educa- 
tion and practice can enable them 
to sustain—but in men no doubt 
much more conspicuously. And if 
it is so in looser modern costume, 
what must it have been in the days 
of Sir Charles Grandison and silk 
stockings? This may have had 
something to do with the prover- 
bial awkwardness of scholars in 
those days, when dragged from their 
colleges to the light of day, without 
the protecting shelter to leg and 
knee of the academic gown. Their 
shamefacedness was more akin to 
shyness than heart-modesty. A 
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Turkish woman, veiled and swath- 
ed from head to foot, from all ac- 
counts is not shy ; but set her before 
the stranger she inspects so boldly 
in English costume, and she would 
be overwhelmed. A mask makes 
its wearer unbashful, not from sense 
of concealment, which is felt to be 
fallacious, but simply because the 
face is covered. It is the same with 
the coquettish veils we see worn. 
The delicate web of lace touches 
the cheek, drapes it to the imagin- 
ation, and sometimes gives to the 
eye a courage which can hardly 
be maintained on its withdrawal. 
When Cherry Pecksniff, on the eve 
of that wedding-day that had no 
dawning, held her Moddle’s hand, 
and veiled the transaction with the 
extreme corner of her shawl, she 
testified to a principle. Possibly 
the love of accessories to the toilet 
to which some natures are addicted, 
as it were extending the person- 
ality to extraneous things, has its 
source in this sentiment, the hand 
sharing with the face the pains of 
uniform exposure. ‘The stick, the 
fan, the snuff-box in#civilised cir- 
cles—the Kentuckian’s knife, or the 
Greek’s string of beads in simpler 
forms of life—are all expedients for 
forgetting this difficult member; 
and even where display is the object, 
veiling the exhibition by the artifices 
of affectation. Our view, then, is 
that people are reserved at all hours 
of the day or night ; sun or shade, 
twilight or candles, makes little or 
no difference ; but that nobody is shy 
in the dark. 


All general considerations on 
dress must, however, converge to- 
wards feminine costume. When 


we think of dress in the abstract, 
we mean woman’s dress ; whatever 
has been in the world’s youth, in 
our time, her costume represents 
the art. It is, above all, through 
the female toilet that fashion trans- 
acts its weighty part in the world, 
and by its ebbs and flows keeps the 
world at work. Weak and trivial 
as the subject is deemed, and fri- 
Volous as many phases of it un- 
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doubtedly are, yet fashion has some 
mysterious connection with thought 
and intellect, so close and intimate 
as to render it almost the type of 
progress. Wherever thought is free, 
there fashion works its changes and 
carries on its constant war, and as 
constant victory, over habit and 
custom. Where thought is stag- 
nant and tied down, there fashion 
finds no place. Where men think 
in the same groove for centuries, 
and the son inherits every opinion 
and prejudice of the father, there 
the costume of a country remains 
inexorably the same, and the chil- 
dren succeed to the paternal ward- 
robe without need to alter a fold 
or to substitute a colour. And this 
must be borne in mind when we 
hear accounts of the ludicrous sway 
of fashion under all but impossible 
circumstances. Where the Kaffir 
girl, who has only just submitted to 
the bondage of petticoats, insists 
on distending her solitary garment 
with a hoop, we augur better things 
for the progress and civilisation of 
her countrymen than if she clung 
with fanatical perseverance to the 
unchanging blanket of a long line 
of progenitors. Where we can in- 
troduce European fashions, we have 
a better chance of introducing Eu- 
ropean modes of thought, in all 
their variety and activity. The 
sameness of Oriental dress, and the 
endless change and variety in the 
West, figure forth all the mighty 
differences which have set the West 
above the East. 

Nor need it be merely a sign. 
We cannot tell what effect on 
thought perpetual change to the 
eye may have brought about — 
what liberty and play of mind, the 
right to change the outer semblance 
at will may have induced. There 
must be a connection closer than 
we have time or space to go into, 
or knowledge to prove, between the 
course of fashion, its steady inex- 
orable march of change—so that the 
most favourite, convenient, popular 
modes can have no more than their 
day —its freaks and vagaries, as 
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they are called; the laws which 
rule those freaks ; its uniform vic- 
tory over abstract good taste (so 
that even the artist’s eye demands 
what his judgment censures) — be- 
tween the subtle power that creates 
all this, and the various thoughts 
and opinions current with these vari- 
ous modes of man’s presentment of 
himself. For instance, the powder 
and patches, the stiff and gorgeous 
costume of the eighteenth century, 
must figure some moral and intel- 
lectual characteristics of that period. 
And if we see this in the broad fea- 
tures of a past age, we do not doubt 
that minor distinctions and growths 
of the toilet have their cqunterpart 
in some intellectual development, 
or in some error or fallacy of our 
day. There must be some ne- 
cessity, as we will call it, something 
in the nature of things—that is, in 
the thought and action of the age 
—to bring about certain fashions, 
as it might sometimes seem, against 
everybody’s will, and in spite of a 
general protest. Thus the present 
touch of the masculine imparted by 
hat and paletot and booted ankle to 
our ladies’ toilets must surely have 
had some connection, as it has 
been coincident with, the talk and 
clamour, half jest, half earnest, 
about Women's Rights: while we 
gladly accept the hoop and sweeping 
skirts as an admission that they are 
very women after all, unfitted by na- 
ture and constitution to move easily, 
or to feel in their place, in the bustle 
of crowds and the stir of active out- 
door life. Nothing strikes us as more 
unphilosophical than the tracing 
of prevalent fashions to individual 
caprice ; as, for instance, prodigious, 
overgrown cravats to the Prince Re- 
gent’s health, or long petticoats to a 
duchess’s thick ankles. Fashion is 
a@ power more potent than rank. 
Kings and queens do not rule it; 
rather, like sorrow, it makes kings 
come bow to it. It personifies an 
age, not the grandees of an age. Not 
even the Empress Eugenie can alter 
a fashion of set purpose, or deliber- 
ately introduce a new colour or a 
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new form. French milliners, who 
may be accounted§ the ‘priestesses of 
fashion, and through whom those 
changes, which can never be traced 
to a source, are probably brought 
about, do not, we believe, do any. 
thing deliberately ; they unconsei- 
ously follow a law. What is new is 
the inevitable sequence of the old, 
There was, in this sense, truth in 
the modest disclaimer of a great 
artiste upon a more than commonly 
felicitous adjustment of a feather, 
“T did it in a moment of inspira. 
tion.” The time had come*when 
feathers had to be put in that way, 
No doubt there had been a process 
of ratiocination, but it seemed to 
her intuition. Fashion, then, is one 
of the powers of this world, subject 
to the same moral treatment as all 
other mundane influences. _ It is folly 
to run directly counter to it, as it is 
folly to oppose our weak individual 
protest against the changes brought 
about by the discoveries of science, 
All persons who enter upon such 
contests, either start with narrow 
minds: or narrow them in the pro- 
cess. Yet it*must be owned that 
obedience to fashion has led to ex- 
cesses so palpable, that we cannot 
wonder, when dress as a taste and 
indulgence has been taken up by 
preachers and reformers, that it has 
been attacked root and branch. But 
reformers, though a necessary part 
of this world’s moral economy, are 
an undiscriminating, wholesale sort 
of people in all cases, apt to sweep 
off the use with the abuse ; in their 
zeal as ready to denounce the in- 
novation of woven stockings as of 
paint and patches. Fathers, monks, 
Scotch divines, Puritans, have agreed 
in tone on this subject, and all have 
had to be met and counteracted by 
the common sense of mankind: or by 
their irrepressible instincts, and the 
fact, always patent, that dress is ex- 
pression, and if converted into 4 
mould for the representation of a 
few chosen, dictated qualities, must 
become an intolerable and most in- 
jurious bondage, destructive of all 
natural graces. Where body and 
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mind are in harmony, where the 
perceptive and active faculties are 
jn due proportion, where there is 
exact understanding between the 
several qualities that make the ideal 
man or woman, so that we may re- 
gard them as representatives and 
model examples, there is no ques- 
tion that each will be distinguished 
by an exact, decorous, and delicate 
fitness, an expressive propriety of 
attire, that will result in beautiful 
form, and, so far as choice is open, 
in fair, noble material and charm- 
ing colour. No circumstances of 
sex or calling, of custom or class, 
will prevent some evidence of taste 
at work, something distinguishing, 
which it is the aim of sumptuary 
edicts from whatever source, religi- 
ous or political, to suppress. 

There is an appreciation of dress 
distinct from vanity, which shows 
rather singularly the realisation of 
dress as part of self. Just as Mr. 
Pullet tied his cravat on higher 
principles than those of personal 
ease, So the people we mean like to 
be reminded of their clothes by some 
sense of discomfort. All enthusi- 
asm courts pain, as thongh this 
were needed to give force and dig- 
nity to the pleasure. All who attach 
importance to dress as a thing of 
state, whose idea of company is a 
formal one connected with display 
rather than easy relaxation, do not 
desire to lose the consciousness of 
their clothes. We have known 
a lady who owned she never felt 
herself dressed unless her shoes 
pinched her. Quite independent 
of looks, it is a question whetlier 
tight-lacing is not an evidence of 
this state of mind. There is the 
sense of bracing up for an occa- 
sion; to be comfortable and seli- 
forgetting is to be in deshabille. 
The dress of the last century, de- 
manding such constant sacrifices, 
testifies to this principle. From the 
fact that Clarissa Harlowe’s laces 
have to be cut each time that her 
sorrows reach a climax, we must be- 
lieve that pattern of her sex to have 
laced up to a point which would 
VOL, XCVIL. 2a 
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render lolling and lounging as great 
a-physical as they were in her case 
a moral impossibility. Her cus- 
tom, she tells her confidante, was 
to be dressed for the day as soon 
as breakfast was over; and even 
when kept close prisoner by her 
cruel relations, she did not relax 
in the duties of the toilet. “We 
owe it,” she says, “to ourselves 
and to our sex, you know, to be 
always neat, and never to be sur- 
prised in a way we should be 
pained to be seen in.” And what 
was the attire that duty enjoined? 
How was Clarissa dressed from 
eight o’clock in the morning? ‘“ Her 
head-dress,” writes her impassioned 
lover, describing her at the moment 
of abduction, “was a Brussels lace 
mob, peculiarly adapted to the 
charming air and turn of her fea- 
tures; a sky-blue ribbond illustrated 
that. But although the weather 
was somewhat sharp, she had not 
on either hat or hood, for she loves 
to use herself hardily. Her morn- 
ing gown was a pale primrose-col- 
oured paduasoy; the cuffs and rob- 
ings curiously embroidered by the 
fingers of this ever-charming Arach- 
ne in & running pattern of violets 
and their leaves, the light in the 
flowers silver, gold in the leaves; 
a pair of diamond snaps in her ears; 
a white handkerchief, wrought by 
the same inimitable fingers, con- 
cealed her bosom. Her raffles were 
the same as her mob. Her aprona 
flowered lawn; her coat white satin, 
quilted; blue satin her shoes, braid- 
ed with the same colour, without 
lace, for what need has the pret- 
tiest foot in the world for ornament ? 
neat buckles in them; and on her 
charming arms a pair of black velvet 
glove-like muffs of her own inven- 
tion.” As the story goes on, never 
were clothes invested with a more 
tragic importance. Under the most 
terrible circumstances they are a 
conscious part of herself. “My 
cloathes,” she writes in pathetic de- 
lirium, “ will sell for what will keep 
me in Bedlam!” She never forgets 
their value: “My father loved,” she 
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says, “to see me fine;” at one time 
he had not grudged a hundred 
guineas for a dress. She knows 
she sells a dress a@ great bargain at 
twenty guineas, and lace at fifteen. 
By the end of the piece we are so 
up in her wardrobe, and so possess- 
ed by the importance of appear- 
ances under every circumstance of 
life, that we realise the extremity 
of her despair, when dying in the 
sponging-house, on finding that she 
had not sent for laces to replace the 
cut ones; and feel an added rever- 
ence for her purity when we see 
her kneeling on the dark floor in 
white damask, her white-flowing 
robes, for she had no hoop, illumi- 
nating the dingy corners; and her 
linen beyond imagination white, 
considering where she was, and how 
long she had been there. 

All this represents the feeling 
about clothes in the last century. 
It belonged to the views of the 
period to treat them seriously; 
and it could hardly be otherwise, 
for they imposed on society the 
severest discipline it had to un- 


dergo, and were for ever inflict- 


ing painful Jessons of self - re- 
straint. How seridusness hung 
about the subject beyond these 
buckram days we learn from the 
inimitable pen of George Eliot. 
Who can forget the solemn, trebly- 
locked seclusion of Mrs. Pullet’s 
best bonnet, or Mrs. Glegg’s virtuous 
boast of having better lace in her 
drawers than ever she had on! so 
coldly free from vanity as to forget 
the idea of dress as adornment, and 
resolving all into a sense of pro- 
perty and calm self-esteem. And 
in more genial natures than Mrs. 
-Glegg’s there often exists an intense 
appreciation of fine clothes with the 
most innocent indifference to the 
question of the becoming. There 
are women who pique themselves 
-on being judges of quality and tex- 
ture, and who like costly shawls 
and furs, and to stand on end in 
wich silks, and yet have never 
thought whether the colour suits 
their complexion, and only care to 
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have their clothes admired, not 
themselves in them. The natural 
instinct thus severed from its 
which is to set off and individualise 
the person, was to be seen in fall 
force in the days of plain Quaker- 
ism. The fair friend was forbidden 
all exercise of fancy; no “latitude 
in apparel,” as it was quaintly 
called, no choice in form or colour, 
was allowed her; every hem and 
border was undera law. The Qua- 
ker child was gravely counselled 
to cut off the tassel on her boo 
to which she clung in desperation 
and promised “peace in so doing; 
but the passion cropped out all 
the same, and found scope in ex- 
pense, in finest lawns and richest 
silks, and many of them. And this 
suggests two remarks: one, that 
wherever taste is checked love 
of mere expense comes in—as the 
London citizens’ wives once lined 
their grogram gowns with the vel- 
vet they were forbidden to wear ont- 
side; and the other, that wherever 
women are educated with ultra 
strictness in matters of dress, and 
forbidden any exercise of their own 
will and fancy in this sphere, they 
will as they grow up find some other 
and larger field of independence, 
The daughter who has never been 
allowed to have a dress in the fashion 
will defy her father and mother in 
the question of religion, and choose 
a faith for herself, if she may not 
dictate the shape of a sleeve. This 
is so conspicuously the case in the 
Quaker sect, that it is notorious the 
women in their plain garb have 
ever taken the spiritual conduct 
and the preaching of the Society 
entirely into their own hands, and 
utterly quenched the men. If they 
were circumscribed in skirts and 
flounces, at least they would be 
“very large in the ministry,” and 
so indemnify themselves, 

There are two sorts of love of 
dress in the full sense of the word 
one taste, the other passion; and 
these act on precisely opposite 
principles. That passion for dress, 
which is at once the expression of 
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and stimulus to vanity, tends to all 
manner of illusions pervading all 
classes :—in the first place, to prepos- 
terous, superstitious faith in its effi- 
cacy. Passion for dress leads to the 
ignoring of all unpalatable truths ; it 
blinds a woman to her own defects, 
avd constantly betrays her into par- 
ading them; it deadens her to the 
harmony of things, and tempts the 
old and plain into humiliating self- 
comparison with youth and grace, 
deluding them into the notion that 
dress makes the beauty—that the 
cowl does make the monk. This 
it is that tempts the poor into 
rivalry with the rich; into bediz- 
ening themselves with tawdry frip- 
pery—content with the barest seem- 
ing and rudest imitation: into 
spending their small means on the 
merest outside show. And in all 
cases passion for dress of this na- 
ture is excited and kept alive by a 
mistaken view, often fatally mis- 
taken, as to the objects to be pleas- 
ed and attracted by the display; so 
that we might almost say that no 
woman will be too fine or in any 
marked degree unsuitably attired 
who is right in the eyes she wishes 
to satisfy, and who confines herself 
to her legitimate sphere of attrac- 
tion. Taste in dress, on the con- 
trary, can scarcely lead its posses- 
sor astray, and is indeed a moral 
guide. It is full of reminders and 
admonitions; nor can a woman 
dress herself in perfect taste without 
a distinct knowledge of her personal 
defects. A hundred fashions are 
pretty and charming in themselves, 
but she knows they are not for her, 
and resists them. They are forbid- 
den by something in figure, com- 
plexion, station, age, or character, 
which, though not flattering to her 
vanity, she does not permit herself 
to forget. Passion for dress is pro- 
fase and extravagant: taste in 
dress is full of wise, philosophical 
economies, knowing that the merit 
of decoration is not in its elaborate 
richness or expense, but in its adap- 
tation. Taste in dress is essentially 
moderate and s¢lf-collected; never 
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forgetting that the object of dress 
is not to exhibit itself but its wear- 
er; that all that the most splendid 
toilet has to do is to set off a noble, 
graceful, and winning presence, and 
itself to be lost in a pleasing or 
effective, or, it may be, dazzling 
general impression. Passion for 
dress is always intent on what others 
will think—on taking some new 
eye by storm; taste has self-respect, 
and, before all things, must satisfy 
its own notions of propriety and 
ace. 

With all these limitations and 
reservations dress has still its won- 
ders to boast of. Sometimes it 
would seem that its more marked 
triumphs must be sought for in past 
historic ages, when poets, essay- 
ists, or chroniclers dazzle our ima- 
ginations with garments which must 
have been gifted with the powers 
of Venus’s girdle, and so have lifted 
their wearers out of humanity. It 
does not often fall to our lot to see 
miracles of dress, or what our neigh- 
bours call ravishing toilets, effect- 
ing their proper work of transfor- 
mation. But such an achievement 
has been performed quite lately and 
on the noblest scale. Any one who 
can recall the journalist’s first cold- 
blooded description of Maria Pia, 
the young Queen of Portugal, as 
he unflinchingly noted down every 
homely point of face and feature, 
and admitted how little favoured by 
nature was this young princess; and 
subsequently read his vivid descrip- 
tion of her presentation as queen, 
such as he saw her from the illa- 
minated square of Turin when she 
sat in state in the balcony of the 
Royal Armoury, must own the 
mystic power of dress, and the 
adjunets of which dress is the chief 
principle. “There seated in state,” 
he wrote, “ white-robed, bejewelled, 
beflowered, with a high diamond 
crown—a genuine queen’s crown— 
on her head; the delicate orange- 
blossoms gracefully interlacing with 
the richest gems of the diadem :—for 
two or three hours was the timid 
princess, the girl of sweet fifteen, 
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made to exhibit herself to those 
hundreds of thousands of pairs of 
eyes throughout the long ordeal; 
serene, composed, every inch a queen, 
beautiful in that moment with her 
native grace and modesty, beaming 


with incipient, instinctive, halt- 
conscious happiness.” This is what 
dress and the consciousness of 


splendour can do for sweet fifteen, 
a pale, fair cheek, and a graceful 
form; and when we read of the 
heroines of antiquity, the dazzling 
gleaming beauties of the past, we 
may know something of the secret 
of their lustre from what produces it 
in modern days. 

But let not our fair readers sup- 
pose that we attach only to a mag- 
nificent “get up” these magic 
powers. If splendour can now and 
then work wonders, neatness con- 
stantly achieves triumphs as real 
though less dazzling. No woman 
(unless she be indeed a Mrs, Oon- 
rady, one of those exceptions which 
prove the rule) strikes us as hopeless- 
ly plain if her dress is irreproachable. 
There is, we believe, a close connec- 
tion between such homely virtues 
as cleanliness or order, and taste in 
its highest meaning. The eye that 
cannot bear the smallest hole or 
rent, or spot or crease, has taste by 
nature, or presently acquires it. 
We cannot think of a neat toilet 
but it suggests well-chosen colour, 
and material which has the most im- 
portant of all qualities in material 
—a gool hang; and this we see 
as often in a well-fitting cotton 
gown as in anything else. Wit- 
ness the pretty mocest costume of 
our housemaids and parlour-maids, 
or at least the more estimable 
and sensible of that sisterhood. 
Neatness is the conscience of the 
toilet; it keeps jealous watch over 
little things, and is nice rather in 
the cause of self-respect than to 
attract other eyes, though we be- 
lieve no charm is more felt by the 
observer, or is accepted so much as 
a reflection and index of the wear- 
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er’s hidden graces, Neatness, too, 
is unselfish and free from the rival. 
ries and jealousies which so often 
characterise love of show and effect, 
The lady always delicately and 
poetically neat would have every 
woman she can influence as trim 
and pure as herself; while the lover 
of fine clothes aims at being, 
wherever she goes, the best dressed 
woman of the company. 

Bat we must basten to a concla- 
sion. Oar snlject is apt, we think, 
to be treated in a conventional 
spirit. Uninspired wisdom _ bag 
always been hard upon fine clothes, 
and we think, as regarding dresg 
from a narrow ard prejadiced point 
of view, takes a different line to 
wards it than we can detect in 
Scripture, which surely recognises 
attire as the fit natural exponent of 
rank, condition, and character. It 
is a case for fair liberty of private 
judgment. No man has a right to 
prescribe a repulsive, disfiguring, or 
mean costume to his dependants: 
no woman, defiant of fashion in her 
own person, and dressed in a little 
brief authority as lady of the manor, 
has a right to prescribe the cut of 
her own protesting garment on 
the women aroun’! her who have 
no state and no manor to fall back 
upon; and if they are denied taste, 
independence of choice, and con- 
formity to custom in this direc- 
tion, lose the only field the world 
offers for satisfaction in their pos- 
sessions. There is no necessary 
connection between a bit of bright 
colour—that delightful scarlet that 
lightens up the landscape—and 
vanity; and, as we have said, if a 
woman will mainly seek to } lease 
father and mother, brothers, sisters, 
friends, lover, or husband, she 
will not be too gay or pleasant to 
look upon for her own wellbeing 
and best interests, however bright, 
pretty, or charming she may make 
herself by adorning herself in modest 
apparel under the teaching of a re- 
fined and cultivated taste. 
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THE ILIAD, TRANSLATED BY LORD DERBY. 


“Mira colui con quella spada in mano 
Che vién dinanzi a’ tre, si come sire: 
Quegli é Omero poeta sovrano,” 


is Virgil’s address to Dante in the 
nether world, as he directs his eye 
towards the lordly presence of Ho- 
mer, towering, sword in hand, above 
his three attendant bards. He, on 
whom the parent of modern song 
gazed at Virgil’s bidding with re- 
verent awe as his own remote intel- 
lectual ancestor; as the father of 
poetry, the 


“Signor dell’ altissimo canto: 
Che sovra gli altri, com’ aquila, vola;” 


has met from generation to genera- 
tion with the common fate of real 
greatness: to be admired and to be 
misunderstood. Not to speak of 
how little his own countrymen in 
later and more artificial! times en- 
tered into his spirit when they al- 
legorised his simple strains and im- 
ported into them meanings never 
intended by himself—not to dwell 
on the manner in which he was tra- 
vestied by his Latin imitators—we 
(looking ‘nearer home) can point 
to neither of the standard English 
translations of Homer with satisfac- 
tion as faithful to his spirit; to one 
of the two only as faithful to him in 
letter. 

Great as is the pleasure conveyed 
to most minds by Pope’s high- 
sounding verse sand never-flagging 
spirit, he is as little to be relied on 
for a faithfal representation of the 
feelings and spirit of Homer’s age 
as is Racine himself. Pope’s defec- 
tive scholarship made him depend 
largely on a French translation; and 
his guide and he have contrived to 
let many of the most refined beauties 
and most characteristic touches of 
their great original escape them. 

Cowper is much more literal, but 


infinitely less poetical in his transla- 
tion than Pope. 

The scholars of England have 
therefore long felt that there is a 
fair field open to those who wish 
to do honour to Duante’s *“Sove- 
reign Poet,” and a great prize for 
thein to win; and we have seen of 
late not a few duly-qualified chdm- 
pions stand forth to break a lance 
therein. 

The book now before us endea- 
vours to supply the want to which so 
many tentative efforts have poinied. 
And, so far as we know, there is but 
little diversity of opinion as to Lord 
Derby’s success in the undertaking. 

It is indeed a high gratification 
to see the great leader of the Con- 
servative party employing his brief 
leisure from political strife in pre- 
senting to his countrymen the 
strains of the most ancient of poets, 
in imperishable English verse ;— 
using bis own great and varied 
experience of life to set before us 
worthily that bard who, more than 
any, requires other qualities be- 
sides scholarship in his interpret- 
er; who sang of human life in all 
its forms; of men’s sports as well 
as of their earnest; of camp and 
council; of the fierce joy of battle 
and the arts of peace. Most of all, 
perhaps, is it delightful to hear the 
winged words of Ulysses or of Nes- 
tor, the fierce debates of Agamem- 
non and Achilles, repeated to us by 
the lips of our greatest living orator ; 
to have the vigour of Homer’s lan- 
guage echoed back to us by that 
eloquence whose force has often held 
listening senators breathless; his 
minutest shades of meaning repro- 
duced to us with that precision 
and finished neatness of expression, 
which have so often won their ad- 
miration. Scholars (who to enjoy 
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Pope must forget Homer) will de- 
light in Lord Derby’s accuracy. 
The English pablic, which yawned 
over Cowper, will rejoice to find 
that a translation can keep close to 
its original and yet not be dull; 
and that no extraneous tinsel is re- 
quired to set off Homer’s great and 
varied beauties. 

We called our readers’ attention 
a few months ago to the judgment 
of our greatest living poet on the 
fittest form of English verse into 
which to translate the Iliad: a 
judgment which, it will be remem- 
bered, was conveyed in an example 
likely to prove much more persua- 
sive than any number of precepts. 
When we did so, we were far from 
anticipating the signal confirmation 
which that judgment was to re- 
ceive, so soon after, from the work 
before us. The perusal of a hun- 
dred lines of Lord Derby’s version 
would be sufficient to convince the 
most sceptical that, if previous 
translations in blank verse have 
failed, the fault has not been in 
the weapon, but in the arm that 
wielded it. 

His preface sets forth, in these 
few convincing sentences, the theory 
which he goes on to illustrate so 
admirably by his practice. “In 
the progress of this work I have 
been more and more confirmed in 
the opinion which I expressed at 
its commencement, that (whatever 
may be the extent of my own in- 
dividual failure), ‘if justice is ever 
to be done to the easy flow and 
majestic simplicity of the grand 
old poet, it can only be in the 
heroic blank verse.’ I have seen 
isolated passages admirably ren- 
dered in other metres ; ° 8 
but the blank verse appears to me 
the only metre capable of adapting 
itself to all the gradations, if I may 
use the term, of the Homeric style ; 
from the finished poetry of the nu- 


merous similes, in which every 
touch is nature, and nothing js 
over-coloured or exaggerated, down 
to the simple, almost homely, style 
of some portions of the narrative, 
Least of all can any other metre do 
full justice to the spirit and free. 
dom of the various speeches in 
which the old warriors give utter. 
ance, without disguise or restraint, 
to all their strong and genn- 
ine emotions, To subject these 
to the trammels of couplet and 
rhyme would be as destructive of 
their chief characteristics as the 
application of a similar process to 
the ‘Paradise Lost’ of Milton, or 
the tragedies of Shakespeare.” * To 
our mind there can be no question 
that these are sound principles ;— 
that in rendering an epic into Eng- 
lish, great regard should be had to 
the metre of the greatest epic poem 
in our language; that in translating 
the speeches of a poet who repre- 
sents character so dramatically as 
Homer does, great regard should be 
had to the example of Shakespeare. 
Indeed we should not have been 
displeased had the noble translator 
followed that example farther, and 
frequently mixed hendecasyllables 
with the ordinary decasyllabic Iam- 
bics.t| Such an intermixture is a 
great defence against mondtony, and 
a source of new and varied musical 
combinations. 

On the prior question, whether 
the translator of the Iliad is at 
liberty to choose a metre by reason 
of the metre of his original being 
incapable of reprodaction in Eng- 
lish, we have once before expressed 
an opinion, which we see no reason 
to change. And we cannot resist 
quoting Lord Derby’s most empha- 
tic protest against what he calls 
“that ‘pestilent heresy’ of the so- 
called English Hexameter; a metre 
wholly repugnant to the genius of 
our language; which can only be 





* Preface. 
¢ As in— 


“To be or not to be, that is the question. 
Whether ’tis nobler for the mind to euffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” &c. 
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pressed into the service by a viola- 
tion of every rule of prosody; and 
of which, notwithstanding my re- 
spect for the eminent men who 
have attempted to naturalise it, I 
could never read ten lines with- 
out being irresistibly reminded 
of Canning’s— 


‘Dactylics call’st thou them? God help 
thee, silly one!’” * 


There is another matter, of minor 
importance however, in which Lord 
Derby has preferred following the 
example of Shakespeare and Milton 
to that of some moderns, Like them 
he uses the Latin names which are 
conceived to represent those of the 
Greek deities instead of their own, 
We cannot say that the reason 
which he gives for adopting this 
plan is to our mind a very con- 
vincing one, as we are at a loss to 
know what class of English readers 
can be “familiar with Zeus and 
Aphrodite,” t and utterly ignorant 
of “Ares and Hephestus.” But 
we think that stronger arguments 
may be advanced for this practice. 
And that it may *be asserted with 
great show of reason that a work 
which, like that before us, des rves 
to. become an English classic, should 
not lightly depart from the tradi- 
tion. of the great English poets. 
That, however we may regret that 
the English muse did not become 
& more perfect Grecian in her youth, 
she too old to learn a strange 
language now. And that we can- 
not well spare the grand-sounding 
names of the heathen deities with 
whic: Milton has made us familiar 
in his namberless classical allusions, 
For our part, therefore, we are quite 
reudy for a Gompromise; to agree 
to use the correct designations in 
prose, but to keep the old and well- 
known names for poetry. 

We need not apologise for quot- 
ing the preface once more, as it is 
every translator’s due to be allowed 
to state himself the objects wiich 
he ha€ had in view in his work: “It 
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has been my aim throughout,” says 
Lord Derby, “to produce a transla- 
tion and not a paraphrase; not, in- 
deed, such a translation as would 
satisfy, with regard to each word, 
the rigid requirements of accurate 
scholarship; but such as would 
fairly and honestly give the sense 
and spirit of every passage and of 
every line; omitting nothing and 
expanding nothing; and adhering 
as closely as our language will al- 
low even to every epithet which is 
capable of being translated, and 
which has, in the particular pas- 
sage, anything of a special and dis- 
tinctive character.’{ In the attain- 
ment of this aim, all who are 
qualified to judge pronounce that 
the translator's success has been 
great indeel; and these are unques- 
tionably the right objects to keep 
in view, especially in the transla- 
tion of a poem. To sacrifice the 
spirit of a fing passage for the sake 
of literal accuracy, is to grasp the 
shadow and lose the substance; 
while a loose paraphrase mast be 
always unsatisfactory. 


Lord Derby’s principle in deal- 


ing with the Homeric epithets 
meets with our full approval, 


though we may feel inclined to 
differ with him in one or two de- 
tails of its application. Perhaps 
all our readers may not be aware 
how constantly Homer appends 
distinctive epithets to every person 
and thing he mentions. He calls 
goddess‘s and women the white- 
ariwed Heré, the fair-haired Helen, 
the long-robed, the neat-footed, &e. 
He distinguishes men by some 
title derived from their birth, their 
arms, or their personal gifts; such 
as the Jove-born, the brazen-helmed, 
the swift-footed, and the like. Tis 
gods are the Cloud-compeller, the 
Earth-sbaker, or the Far-darting. 
It is the same with inanimate ob- 
jects. His ships are well-benched, 
or beaked, or bollow. Mount Ida 
is the many-fountained (spring- 
abounding, as Lord Derby renders 





* Preface, t 





Ibid. t Ibid. 
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it), and so on. Now, to translate 
these epithets wherever they occur 
would be pedantic. Their constant 
repetition would give a foreign air 
to the poem. In many cases, too, 
they can only be expressed in Eng- 
lish by a paraphrase; and, even 
when otherwise, their best English 
equivalents are such awkward com- 
pounds (compared with the beauti- 
ful Greek words which they repre- 
sent), that the introduction of too 
many of them would make a poem 
heavy and cumbersome. On _ the 
other hand, to omit them altogether, 
or to replace them by the epithets 
of modern poetry, tends to efface the 
peculiar character of the poem, and 
to modernise Homer unjastifiably. 
Lord Derby has preserved the happy 
medium between these opposite 
errors. His epithets will seldom 
appear strange, even to the Eng- 
lish reader, and never uncouth; 
while every scholar must be struck 
with their accuracy. Nothing can 
be happier than his “ Hector of the 
glancing helm” for the frequent 
xopvOaioros ‘Exrwp of his original; 
or than his splendid paraphrase 
of 6Bpcmonarpy, “the mighty dangh- 
ter of a mighty sire;” or than 
his “‘gloom-haunting goddess” for 
nepopotes. He preserves the two 
fairest of the four Homeric epi- 
thets for Morn: the “saffron- 
robed” and the “ rosy-fingered.” 
His “many-dashing” gives some- 
thing of the sound as well as the 
sense of the best known of Homer’s 
names for the sea. Of the four de- 
signations of its colour in the Iliad, 
Lord Derby is content with one, the 
“dark blue.” We could wish that 
he had preserved the rest, especi- 
ally the oivona ndvrov which we 
miss the more from having often 
enjoyed the “wine-dark sea” in 
Mr. Worsley’s beantiful Odyssey.* 
We likewise Cemnr to Lord Derby’s 
rencering of Bowne as * stag-eyed.” 
There can be no doubt that it is a 
more complimentary term fur the 
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eye of goddess or nymph than 
Pope’s rendering “ox-eyed;” but 
still, as Homer does not use the 
comparison, it seems a pity that 
his translator should, ‘“ Large-eyed” 
would be, on several accounts, more 
satisfactory. Lastly, we cannot but 
prefer Mr. Worsley’s version of yaav- 
xaztes, the well-known epithet of 
Athene, which he always correctly 
renders the “ stern-eyed,” to that em- 
ployed by Lord Derby (in which he 
follows Pope) of the “blue-eyed ”— 
a designation which suggests gentler 
thoughts than are suited to so fierce 
a goddess; and an incorrect one, as 
it seems certain that Homer meant 
by the epithet to describe expression, 
not colour. But these are trifles; 
and on trifles we have little time to 
spend, when considering so great a 
work, Neither can we find much 
space for minute criticism of any 
sort; though by no plan could we 
exhibit some of the distinguished 
merits of this translation more 
satisfactorily to scholars, than by 
setting line after line of it by the 
lines they represent of the original; 
and so making apparent their sin- 
gular fidelity and ‘happy turns of ex- 
pression, But such a process would 
be uninteresting to readers whose 
ignorance of Greek puts the most 
important term of the comparison 
beyond their reach. We prefer, 
therefore, in general to exhibit the 
excellence of this translation on as 
large a scale as we can, by quoting 
entire specimens of Lord Derby’s 
great success in dealing with the 
exquisite similes, the sublime de- 
scriptions, and the nubly eloquent 
speeches of his great original; feel- 
ing sure that by so doing we shall 
best stir up our classical readers to 
refresh their Homeric recollections 
by reading this admirable version 
for themselves, and our unlearned 
readers to hasten to avail them- 
selves of the best opportunity which 
has been as yet afforded them of 
becoming acquainted with the Iliad. 


S 





* We observe with pleasure that we may expect soon to see a version of the 


Nliad by the same skilful band. 
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That the beauty of the passages we 
are about to extract will prove an 
ample apology for their length, we 
feel sufficiently persuaded to offer no 
other. 

Oor first quotation shall be some 
of the celebrated similes in the second 
book. 

When Ulysses and Nestor have 
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restored the resolution of the troops 
(shaken by Agamemnon’s over-sub- 
tle device to test their spirit, by 
feigning an eager desire to return 
home), and when Agamemmon has 
addressed them in different tones, 
we read, in lines which well preserve 
their original’s restless movement, 
that— 


“From th’ applauding ranks of Greece 
. Rose a loud sound, as when the ocean wave, 
Driv’n by the south wind on some lofty beach, 
Dashes against a prominent crag, expos'd 
To blasts from ev'ry storm that roars around.” 


Shortly after follow the three well- 
known comparisons of the Greeks 


assembling to pass in review before 
their leader :— 


“As when a wasting fire, on mountain tops, 
Seizes the blazing woods, afar is seen 
The glaring light; so as they mov’d, to Heav’n, 
Flash’d the bright glitter of their burnish'd arms, 
As when a num’rous flock of birds, or geese, 
Or cranes, or long-neck’d swans, on Asian mead, 
Beside Ciyster’s stream, now here, now there, 
Disporting ply their wings; then settle down 
With clam’rous noise, that all the mead resounds; 
So to Seamander’s plain, from tents and ships, 
Pour'd forth the countless tribes; the firm earth groan’d 
Beneath the tramp of steeds and arméd men. 
Upon Scamander’s flow’ry mead they stood, 
Unnumber'd as the vernal leaves and flow'rs. 


Or as the multitudinous swarms of 


ies, 


That round the cattle-sheds in spring-tide pour 
While the warm milk is frothing in the pail; 

So numberless upon the plain, array’d 

For Troy’s destruction, stood the long-hair’d Greeks.” 


There is something surprising in the 
power with which the translator has 
compressed this fine passage within 
the limits of his origina] (they are 
each nineteen lines), without weak- 
ening any of the images which it 
presents. 
The 


invocation of the Muses 


which ushers in the succeeding 
catalogue of the Greek warriors 
(into which Pope inserts a couplet 
borrowed from Milton’s imitation 
of the passage at the opening of 
‘Paradise Lost’), is literally ren- 
dered by Lord Derby in all its sim- 
ple dignity :— 


“Say now, ye Nine, who on Olympus dwell, 
Muses (for ye are Goddesses, and ye 
Were present, and know all things: we ourselves 
But hear from Rumour’s voice, and nothing know).” 


And the catalogue itself, as he re- 
hearses it to us, bas in places a Mil- 
tonic roll, with its high-sounding 
names piled one upon another. 

Let us next quote the lines in 


the third book, in which the aged 
Priata, viewing the Greeks from the 
Scwan gate, demands of Helen, 
the unhappy cause of so much 
grief :— 


“«Tell me the name of yonder mighty chief 
Among the Greeks a warrior brave and strong: 
Others in height surpass him; but my eyes 


A form so noble never yet beheld, 
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Nor so august ; he moves, a king indeed !’ 

To whom in answer, Helen, heav’nly fair : 

‘ With rev’rence, dearest father, and with shame 
I look on thee: oh would that I had died 

That day when hither with thy son I came, 

And left my husband, friends, and darling child, 
And all the lov’d companions of my youth : 

That I died not, with grief I pine away. 

But to thy question: I will tell thee true; 

Yon chief is Agamemnon, Atreus’ son, 
Wide-reigning, mighty monarch, ruler good, 
And valiant warrior; in my husband’s name, 
Lost as I am, I call’d him brother once,” 


And after she has pointed out the 


other chiefs to Priam, the absence of 


two manly forms strikes her, and she 
adds :— 


“ * Now all the other keen-ey’d Greeks I see, 
Whom once I knew, and now could call by name; 
But two I miss, two captains of the host, 

My own two brethren, and my mother’s sons, 
Castor and Pollux; Castor, horseman bold, 
Pollux, unmatch’d in pugilistie skill. 

In Lacedzemon have they stay’d behind? 

Or can it be, in ocean-going* ships 

That they have come indeed, but shun to join 
The fight of warriors, fearful of the shame 
And deep disgrace that on my name attend?’ 
Thus she ; unconscious that in Sparta they, 
Their native land, beneath the sod were laid.” 


The delicacy of this beautiful ren- 
dering of Helen’s mournfal self-re- 
proaches, can be only fully appre- 
ciated by a reference to the original ; 
to the spirit of which it is most en- 
tirely faithful. 

We have been much struck by 
the description in the fourth book 
of the wound which Menelaus re- 
ceives from the treacherous arrow 
of Pandarus. We invite especial 
attention to its first lines, on ac- 
count of the success with which 


they give us, not only the sense but 
the sound of the original; since in 
them (as in it) we hear the ringing 
bow and twanging string, as the 
arrow flies eager (ueveacvwr) to drink 
the life-blood. 

We need scarcely draw our read- 
ers’ attention to the exquisite fol- 
lowing simile (faithfully rendered 
here), which expresses Athené’s care 
to prevent the wound from being 
deadly. 


“Then, when the mighty bow 

Was to a circle strain’d, sharp rang the horn, 
And loud the sinew twang’d, as tow’rd the crowd 
With deadly speed the eager arrow sprang. 

Nor, Meneliius, was thy safety then 
Uncar’d for of the Gods; Jove’s daughter first, 
Pallas, before thee stood, and turn’d aside 
The pointed arrow; turn’d it so aside 


As when a mother from her infants cheek, 

Wrapt in sweet slumbers, brushes off a fly: 

Its course she so directed that it struck 

Just where the golden clasps the belt restrain’d, 

And where the breastplate, doubled, check’d its force.” 





* An excellent rendering of rovrordpoc:; one of the epithets which show that 
to Homer a ship “‘ walks the waters like a thing of life.” 
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Homer has two splendid similes their rush upon their foes, Lord 


for the assembling of the Greeks to Derby thus translates the first :— 
avenge the broken truce, and for 


“‘ And as a goatherd from his watch-tow'r crag 
Beholds a cloud advancing o’er the sea, 
3y Zephyr’s breath impell’d; as from afar 
He gazes, black as pitch, it sweeps along 
Over the dark ocean’s face, and with it brings 
A hurricane of rain; he, shudd’ring, sees, 
And drives his flock beneath the shelt’rin 
So thick and dark, about th’ Ajaces stirr’d, 
Impatient for the war, the stalwart youths, 
Black masses, bristling close with spear and shield.” 


cave; 


Nothing can be finer than the here rendered;—unless it be the 
way in which the terrific appear- second passage, in which it bursts . 
ance of the gathering storm-cloud is upon the Trojans :— 


“ As by the west wind driv’n, the ocean waves 
Dash forward on the far-resounding shore,* 
Wave upon wave; first curls the ruffled sea 
With whit’ning crests; anon with thund’ring roart 
It breaks upon the beach, and from the crags 
Recoiling flings in giant curves its head 
Aloft, and tosses high the wild sea-spray : 
Column on column, so the hosts of Greece 
Pour’d, ceaseless, to the war.” 


There is a grand passage in the 
fifth book of the Iliad, in which 
Homer describes the descent of the 
two goddesses, Heré and Athené, 
to aid the Greeks against Ares. 
From the fine version of it here we 
shall extract as many lines as we 
can; premising, however, that they 
contain the only instance (that has 
struck us) in which the noble trans- 
lator has failed to give the full poetic 
force of one of Homer’s conceptions. 
We mean the description of Athené’s 
shield in the lines we are about to 


quote. Of it Homer sublimely says 
that it was encircled by Terror, and 
that it contained Strife, Courage, 
&c: But the manner of their exist- 
ence he defines not; and it seems 
to lower the celestial sgis to the 
condition of an earthly shield, to 
speak of them as engraven on it 
(which Lord Derby does, to our 
surprise, in lines 840, 841), rather 
than as personally, though inde- 
scribably, present im it. With this 
exception, nothing can be finer than 
the whole passage, 


“ Pallas, the child of segis-bearing Jove, 
Within her father’s threshold dropp’d her veil, 
Of airy texture, work of her own hands; 
The cuirass donn’d of cloud-compelling Jove, 
And steod accoutred for the bloody fray. 
Her tassell'd eegis round her shoulders next 
She threw, with Terror circled all around; 
And on its face were figur’d deeds o arms, 
And Strife, and Courage high, and panic Rout ; 
There too a Gorgon’s head, of monstrous size, 
Frown’d terrible, portent of angry Jove: 
And on her head a golden helm she plac’d, 
Four-erested, double-peak’d, whose ample verge 
A hundred cities’ champions might suffice: 
Her fiery car she mounted: in her hand 
A spear she bore, long, weighty, tough; wherewith 
The mighty daughter of a mighty sire 
Sweeps down the ranks of those her hate pursues. 
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Then Juno sharply touch’d the flying steeds ; 
Forthwith the gates of Heav’n their portals wide 
Spontaneous open’d, guarded by the Hours, 

Who Heav'n and high Olympus have in charge 
To roll aside, or draw the veil of cloud. 


She urg’d her horses ; nothing loth, they flew 
Midway between the earth and starry Heav'n: 

Far as his sight extends, who from on high 

Looks from his watch tow’r o’er the dark-blue sea, 
So far at once the neighing horses bound. 

But when to Troy they came, beside the streams 
Where Siméis and Scamander’s waters meet, 
The white-arm’d goddess stay’d her flying steeds, 
Loos’d from the car, and veil’d in densest cloud. 
For them, at bidding of the river-God, 
Ambrosial forage grew: the Goddesses, 

Swift as the wild wood-pigeon’s rapid flight, 
Sped to the battle-field to aid the Greeks.” 


From the sixth book we shall 
extract the well-known but ever- 


885 


singular power of rendering Hom- 
eric expressions word for word, 


touching comparison of the rapidly 
succeeding generations of men to 
forest leaves, in the dialogue be- 
tween Glaucus and Diomed, as a 
sood instance of the translator’s 


without any awkwardness or con- 
straint: the third and seventh line 
are especially remarkable for their 
point and neatness :— 


“To whom the noble Glaucus thus replied: 
‘Great son of Tydeus, why my race enquire? 


The race of man is as the race of leaves: 
Of leaves, one generation by the wind 
Is scatter’d on the earth; another soon 


In spring’s luxuriant verdure bursts to light. 
So with our race ; these flourish, those decay.” 


It is in the same book that 
Hector retires to Troy for a brief 
space, to command the unavailing 
offering to Athené; and, returning 
again to the host, bids his wife and 
infant son that touching farewell, 


which is familiar to most of our 
readers as the ‘Parting of Hector 
and Andromache’ in Pope’s Iliad. 
We have only space for Lord Derby's 
most beautiful version of the first 
part of Andromache’s speech : — 


“Dear Lord, thy dauntless spirit will work thy doom: 
Nor hast thou pity on this thy helpless child, 
Or me forlorn, to be thy widow soon: 
For thee will all the Greeks with force combin’d 
Assail and slay: for me, ’twere better far, 
Of thee bereft, to lie beneath the sod; 
Nor comfort shall be mine, if thou be lost, 
But endless grief; to me nor sire is left, 


Nor honoured mother; fell Achilles’ hand 

My sire Eétion slew, what time his arms 

The populous city of Cilicia razed, 

The lofty-gated Thebes; he slew indeed, 

But stripp’d him not; he reverene’d the dead ; 
And o’er his body, with his armour burnt, 

A mound erected; and the mountain nymphs, 
The progeny of egis-bearing Jove, 

Planted around his tomb a grove of elms,* 





* The mournful satisfaction with which Andromache here recalls her father’s 
funeral rites, adds additional pathos to her anguish at the ill-treatment of the 
dead body of her husband in the last books. 
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There were sev'n brethren in my father’s house; 

All in one day they fell, amid their herds 

And fleecy flocks, by fierce Achilles’ hand. 

My mother, Queen of Placos’ woody height, 

Brought with the captives here, he soon releas’d 

For costly ransom; but by Dian’s shafts 

She in her father’s house was stricken down, 
But, Hector, thou to me art all in one, 

Sire, mother, brethren! thou, my wedded love!* 


Then, pitying us, within the tow’r remain. 


We had marked Hector’s_ re- 
joinder, but find it too long to in- 
gert here. It is equally well trans- 
Jated, and admirably preserves, like 
the speech of Andromache, all the 
fine touches by whic the model 
husband and wife of antiquity are 
set before us in Homer. Many of 
them are lost to us in the dialogue 
between Pope’s “beanteous prin- 
cess” and ier “too daring prince.” 
But here we have Homer’s unrival- 
led picture of conjagal and paren- 
tal love in all its noble simplicity : 


” 


and t'iat matchiess delineation of 
gentle heroism an! almost mourn- 
ful resignation, by which he distin- 
guishes, from the unreflecting cour- 
age of his antagonists, Hector, the 
support of a cause predestined to 
defeat, and of a city foredoomed to 
destruction. 

Tre beautifal image by which 
Homer depicts the death of the 
young Gorgythien in the eighth 
book (which Virgil imitates with 
such effect for his Euryalus) is very 
well translated here:— 


“Down sank his head, as in a garden sinks 
A ripen’d poppy charg’d with vernal rains; 
So sank his head beneath his helmev’s weight.” 


The numerous speeches in the 
ninth book well justify the trans- 
lator’s confidence in the metre he 
has chosen. It seems impossible 
to give better effect than he has 
there done to their -trongly-marked 
individuality; as the secret mean- 
ness of Agamemnon, the bravery 
of Diomed, the prudence of 
Nestor, stand forth each revealed 
by their own lips in council. 
No three characters in Homer 
are better contrasted, no speeches 
more characteristic. than those of 


the three ambassadors sent by 
Nestor’s udvice to disarm the wrath 
of Achilles; old Phoenix, mighty 
Ajax, and sage Ulysses. But we 
have no space for the elaborate argu- 
ments with which the pradecce of 
the last-named strives to effect the 
reconciliation, which Hector’s ex- 
ploits have made the Greeks long 
for so ardently. Nor would short 
extracts du justice to the vehement 
speec! tT in which Achilles scornfully 
rejec.s al’ Avamemnon’s overtures; 
to its withering sarcasms, or to its 





* Few of our readers will need to be reminded of the beautiful opening of one 
of the finest poems in the ‘ Christian Year’ (Monday befvre Easter) furnished by 
these two lines—themselves perhaps the two most pathetic in any author. 

+ The gifts which Achilles in this speech indignantly rejects, he declares a 
strong wish for in the sixteenth book; where, when he sends Patroclus to the 
fight, he expresses a hope that he “tay obtain fur him 


“ Honour and glory in the eyes of Greece; 
And that the beanteous maiden to my arms 
They may restore, with custly gifts to boos.” 


To some persons this apparent contradiction has seemed a strong argument for 


the different authorship of the two books. 


But, when we consider that the re- 


venge of Achilles, unsatisfied in the ninth book, has nearly attained its end in the 
sixteenth ; that even then the gifts he speaks of are from the Greeks, and not from 


Agamemnon : 


and, above all, that impetuous rage leads men to reject the tm | 


things which, in their calmer moments, they desire—we shall scarcely attac 


much weight to the objection. 
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passionate outpouring of burning 
indignation at undeserved ill-treat- 
ment. Its translation here is so 
admirable, that Lord Derby should 
not allow it to be blemished by 
even such a slight inaccuracy as 
appears in his version of the 332d 
line, in which he makes Achilles 
say of Agamemnon, 

“He safe on board his ships, my spoils 

receiv’d” 

The original is xapa yyvot : and clear- 
ly requires (as does the well-known 


ancient practice of hauling ships 
up on the beach and encamping by 
them)— 


“He safe beside his ships,” &c. 


Equally successful is the version 
of the tender prolixity of the old 
man Phoenix, who vainly tries to 
prevail on his beloved pupil by les- 
sons drawn from old-world tales; 
and of the soldier-like bluntness 
with which Ajax bids Ulysses break 
off the conference, saying,— 


“ ‘Achilles hath allow’d his noble heart 
To cherish rancour and malignant hate; 
Nor recks he of his old companions’ love, 
Wherewith we honour’d him above the rest. 
Relentless he! a son’s or brother’s death, 
By payment of a fine, may be aton’d; 
The slayer may remain in peace at home, 
The debt discharg’d; the other will forego, 
The forfeiture receiv’d, his just revenge; 
But thou maintain’st a stern, obdurate mood, 
And for a single girl! we offer sev’n, 
Surpassing fair, and other gifts to boot,’” Ete. 


The grand pictures which the 
eleventh and twelfth books present 
of the tide of battle, surging now 
forward, now backward, till nearly 
all the Greek chiefs receive wounds, 


and are forced to withdraw and 
suffer Hector to fight his way to 
the ships, are translated here with 
the utmost spirit. We must find 
room for the advance of Ajax:— 


‘As a stream, 
Swoll’n by the rains of Heav’n, that from the hills 
Pours down its wintry torrent on the plain; 
And many a blighted oak, and many a pine 
It bears, with piles of drift- wood to the sea: 
So swept illustrious Ajax o’er the plain, 
O’erthrowing men and horses ;* though unknown 
To Hector; he, upon Scamander’s banks, 
Was warring on the field’s extremest left, 
Where round great Nestor and the warlike King 
Tdomeneus, while men were falling fast, 
Rose, irrepressible} the battle-cry.” 


Hector is summoned to assist the Trojans upon whom Ajax is pressing: 


“ He said, and with the pliant lash he touch’d 
The sleek-skinn’d horses; springing at the sound, 
Between the Greeks and Trojans, light they bore 





* Translated by Pope as follows :— 


“ Fierce Ajax thus o’erwhelms the yielding throng: 
Men, steeds, and chariots rol/ in heaps along: ” 


the only point in which the comparison with the torrent could not hold. 


+ Most admirable for dofeoros! + * 


groans,” And where, directly after, 


turns the “ery of battle” into “loud 
ector is said to work deadly deeds, &yxei 


@, inrogsvn ré, which Lord Derby properly renders “ with spear and car ;” Pope 


gives us:— 


“There fierce on foot, or from the chariot’s height, 
His sword deforms the beauteous ranks of fight.’’. 
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The flying car, o'er corpses of the slain 

And broken bucklers trampling : all beneath 
Was plash’d with blood the axle, and the rails 
Around the car, as from the horses’ feet, 

And from the felloes of the wheels, were thrown 
The bloody gouts; yet on he sped, to join 

The strife of men, and break th’ opposing ranks. 


But Jove, high thron’d, the soul of Ajax fill’d 
With fear; aghast he stood ; his sev'nfold shield 
He threw behind his back, and, trembling, gaz’d 
Upon the crowd ; then, like some beast of prey, 
Foot slowly following foot,* reluctant turn’d. 

As when the rustic youths and dogs have driv’n 
A tawny lion from the cattle fold, 

Watching all night, and baulk’d him of his prey 
Rav'ning for flesh, he still th’ attempt renews, 
But still in vain: for many a jav'lin, hurl’d 

By vig’rous arms, confronts him to his face, 

And blazing faggots, that his courage daunt; 
Till, with the dawn, reluctant he retreat: 

So from before the Trojans Ajax turn’d, 
Reluctant, fearing for the ships of Greece,” 
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Nothing can be finer than the man- 
ner in which these lines preserve 
to us the swiftness of Hector’s 
approach ; or the way in which they 
intimate to us, by the same frequent 
pauses as the original, in the retreat 
of Ajax, his stout heart’s stubborn 
resistance to the unwonted fear 
which invades it. The force and 
precision with which Hector’s noble 


reply to Polydamas, in the twelfth 
book, is translated are also very 
striking. It is given word for word, 
and almost line for line. Poly- 
damas has endeavoured to deter 
Hector from advancing farther to- 
wards the ships, by pointing out to 
him the adverse portent. Hector 
answers :— 


“ *Polydamas, 


This speech of thine is alien to my soul: 
Thy better judgment better counsel knows. 
But if in earnest such is thine advice, 

Thee of thy senses have the Gods bereft, 
Who fain wouldst have us disregard the word 
And promise by the nod of Jove confirm’d, 
And put our faith in birds’ expanded wings ; 
Little of these I reck, nor care to look, 

If to the right, and tow’rd the morning sun, 
Or to the left, and shades of night, they fly. 
Put we our trust in Jove’s eternal will, 

Of mortals and Immortals King supreme. 
The best of omens is our country’s cause.’ ” 


He leads the assault against the wall which defends the Greek ships. 


Missiles fly on each side. 


“ Thick as.the snow-flakes on a wintry day, 
When Jove, the lord of counsel, down on men 


His snow-storm sends, and manifests his pow’r: 
Hush’d are the winds; the flakes continuous fall, 
That the high mountain tops, and jutting crags, 


And lotus-cover’d meads are buried deep, 

And man’s productive labours of the field ; 

On hoary Ocean’s beach and bays they lie, 

Th’ approaching waves their bound ; o’er all beside 
Is spread by Jove the heavy veil of snow.” 
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For a while the result is doubtfal. 


“As a woman that for wages spins, 
Honest and true, with wool and weights in hand, 
In even balance holds the scales, to mete 
Her humble hire, her children’s maintenance ;* 

So even hung the balance of the war, 
Till Jove with highest honour Hector crown’d.” 


Then we have Hector’s brief hour the gate is magnificently rendered 
of triumph. His crash against here:— 


“Close to the gate he stood; and planting firm 

His foot, to give his arm its upmost pow’, 

Fall on the middle dash’d the mighty mass. 

The hinges both gave way; the pond’rous stone 

Fell inwards; widely gap’d the op‘ning gates ; 

Nor might the bars within the blow sustain ; 

This way and that the sever’d portals flew 

Before the crashing missile; dark as night 

His low'ring brow,+ great Hector sprang within ; 

Bright flash'd the brazen armour on his breast, 

As through the gates, two jav'lins in his hand, 

He sprang ; the Gods except, no pow'r might meet 

That onset ; blazd his eyes with lurid fire. 

Then to the Trojans, turning to the throng, 

He call’d aloud to seale the lofty wall; 

They heard, and straight obey’d; some scal’d the wall; 
Some through the strong-built gates continuous pour’d ; 
While in confusion irretrievable 

Fled to their ships the panic-stricken Greeks,” 


Again, the translation of that splen- which describes Hector’s second as 
did passage in the fifteenth book, sault on the ships, is very good:— 


“ Fiercely he rag’d, as terrible as Mars 

With brandish’d spear ; or as a raging fire 

’*Mid the dense thickets on the mountain side. 
The foam was on his lips; bright flash’d his eyes 
Beneath his awful brows, and terribly 

Above his temples wav’d amid the fray 

The heim of Hector; Jove himself from Heav’n 
His guardian haud exiending, him alone 

With glory crowning ’mnid the host of men; 

But short his term of glory; for the day 

Was fast approaching, when, with Pallas’ aid, 
The might of Peleus’ son should work his doom. 
Oft he essay’d to break the ranks, where’er 

The densest throng and noblest arms he saw; 
But strenuous though his efforts, all were vain; 
They, mass’d in close array, his charge withstood; 
Firm as a craggy rock, upstanding high, 

Close by the hoary sea, which meets unmov'd 

The buistrous currents of the whistling winds, 
And the big waves that bellow round its base ; 





* Pope omits this line; and, by doing so, destroys much of the beauty of this 
homely and touching comparison, in which the ancients loved to imagine a refer- 
ence to Homer’s own mother. 

+ Here Homer's fine contrast between the gloom of his hero’s brow and the light- 
ning flashes from his armour (damaged by Pope’s unseasonable introduction of 
the “‘two shining spears”), is well preserved; and the awful fire of Hector’s eyes 
is rightly reserved, as Homer does and as Pope does not, for the climax of the 
whole description. 
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So stood unmov’d the Greeks, and undismay’d, 
At length, all blazing in his arms, he sprang 
Upon the mass; 8o plunging down, as when 

On some tall vessel, from beneath the clouds 

A giant billow, tempest-nurs'd,* descends : 

The deck is drench’d in foam ; the stormy wind 
Howls in the shrouds ; th’ affrighted seamen quail 
In fear, but little way from death remov'd ; 

So quail’d the spirit in every Grecian breast.” 


The danger of the Greeks, and aid them with his fresh troops. 
the entreaties of Patroclus, move The Trojans are finally driven from 
Achilles to send forth the latter to the ships. 


‘‘As in th’ autumnal season, when the earth 
With weight of rain is saturate; when Jove 
Pours down his fiercest storms in wrath to men, 
Who in their courts unrighteous judgements pass, 
And justice yield to lawless violence, 
The wrath of Heav'n despising; every stream 
Is brimming o'er; the hills in gullies deep 
Are by the tofrents seam’d, which, rushing down 
From the high mountains to the dark-blue sea, 
With groans and tumult urge their headlong course, 
Wasting the works of man; so urg’d their flight, 
So, as they fled, the Trojan horses groan’d.” - 


But Patroclus, in the ardour of the grief of the immortal conrsers 
victory, disregards the injunctions of Achilles for his friend’s death, 
of Achilles; pursnes the routed foe is rendered with traly admirable 
to the walls of Troy, and is slain by conciseness: the first seventeen 
the spear of Hector. The transla- lines representing, and adequately 
tion of the touching passage in the expressing, the same namber of the 
seventeenth book, which describes longer lines of the original :— 


“But, from the fight withdrawn, Achilles’ steeds 
Wept, as they heard how in the dust was laid 
Their charioteer, by Hector’s murd’rous hand. 
Automedon, Diores’ valiant son, 

Essay’d in vain to rouse them with the lash, 

In vain with honey’d words, in vain with threats; 
Nor to the ships would they return again 

By the broad Hellespont, nor join the fray ; 

But as a column stands, which marks the tomb 

Of man, or woman, so immovable, 

Beneath the splendid car they stood, their heads 
Downdrooping to the ground, while sealding tears 
Dropp'd earthward from their eyelids, as they mourn’d 
Their charioteer; and o’er the yoke-band shed 
Down stream’d their ample manes, with dust defil’d, 
The son of Saturn pitying saw their grief, 

And sorrowing shook his head, as thus he mus‘d: 
‘Ah, hapless horses! wherefore gave we you 

To royai Peleus, to a mortal maa, 

You that from age and death are both exempt! 

Was it that you the miseries might share 

Of wretched mortals? for of all that breathe 

And walk upon the earth, or creep, is nought 

More wretched than th’ unhappy race of man.’” 


It is during the fight which troclus, that Ajax breathes that 
rages round the dead body of Pa- prayer, which many a champion, 
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on other fields and in far different kinds of conflict, has seen good cause to 
utter after him :— 
“*O Father Jove, from o’er the sons of Greece 
Remove this cloudy darkness; clear the sky, 
That we may see our fate, and die at least, 
If such thy will, in th’ open light of day.’” 
The splendid description, in the Patroclas, is very beautifully trans- 
eighteenth book, of the advance of lated:— 
Achilles to rescue the corpse of 


\ 


“Pallas threw 
Her tassell’d egis o’er his shoulders broad ; 
His head encircling with a coronet 
Of golden cloud, whence fiery flashes gleam’d, 
As from an island city up to Heav’n 
The smoke ascends, which hostile forces round 
Beleaguer, and all day with cruel war 
From its own state cut off ; but when the sun 
Hath set, blaze frequent forth the beacon fires; 
High rise the flames, and to the dwellers round 
Their signal flash, if haply o’er the sea 
May come the needful aid; so brightly flash’d 
That fiery light around Achilles’ head.” 


Nor must we omit to notice the ginning of the same book, over her 
lamentations of Thetis, at the be- son’s calamity :— 


‘*¢ Me miserable! me, of noblest son, 
Unhappiest mother!* me, a son who bore, 
My brave, my beautiful, of heroes chief! 
Like a young tree he throve: I tended him, 
In @ rich vineyard as the choicest plant ; 

Till in the beakéd ships I sent him forth 
To war with Troy; him ne’er shall I behold 
Returning home, in aged Peleus’ house.’” 


Attended by her sister Nereids readers), Thetis rises from the ocean 
(the long list of whose names Lord caves and goes to comfors her sor- 
Derby curtails, no doubt mach to rowing son:— 
the satisfaction of his unlearned 


“There, as he groan’d aloud, beside him stood 
His Goddess-mother; weeping,+ in her hands 
She held his head, while pitying thus she spoke: 
‘Why weeps my son? and what his cause of grief 
Speak out, and nought conceal; for all thy pray’r 
Which with uplifted hands thou mad’st to Jove, 
He hath fulfilled, that, flying to their ships, 
The routed sons of Greece should feel how much 
They need thine aid, and mourn their insult past.’t 
To whom Achilles, deeply groaning, thus: 
‘ Mother, all this indeed hath Jove fulfill’d; 
Yet what avails it, since my dearest friend 
Is slain, Patroclus? . . . 

Now is bitter grief for thee in store, 
Mourning thy son; whom to his home return’d 
Thou never more shalt see; nor would I wish 
To live and move amid my fellow-men, 





* dwoaptacroroxe. . 
t “Weeping” sounds but weak for 46 d? xwxdcaca, which exactly means, “with 
a shrill shriek.” 
These four words are hardly an adequate rendering of raféew 1’ dexfira 
Epya, though they certainly represent their spirit. 
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Unless that Hector, vanquish’d by my spear, 

May lose his forfeit life, and pay the price 

Of foul dishonour to Patroclus done.’ 

To whom, her tears o’erflowing, Thetis thus; 

* Ev’n as thou say’st, my son, thy term is short; 
Nor long shall Heetor’s fate precede thine own.’ 
Achilles, anew’ring, spoke in passionate grief ; 

* Would I might die this hour, who fail’d to save 
My comrade slain! far from his native land 

He died, sore needing my protecting arm ; 

And I, who ne’er again must see my home, 

Nor to Patroclus, nor the. many Greeks, 

Whom Hector’s hand hath slain, have render’d aid; 
But idly here I sit, cumb’ring the ground: 

I, who amid the Greeks no equal own 


In fight. . : 


. - 


From death not ev’n the might of Hercules, 
Though best belov’d of Saturn’s son, could fly, 
By fate and Juno’s bitter wrath subdu’d. 

I too, since such my doom, must lie in death; 
Yet, ere I die, immortal fame will win ; 

And from their delicate cheeks, deep-bosom’d dames, 
Dardan and Trojan, bitter tears shall wipe, 

And groan in anguish ; then shall all men know 
How long I have been absent from the field.” 


This noble version does full jus- 
tice to one of the most touching 


scenes in the Iliad; a scene of 
which Pope’s treatment is more 
than usually unsatisfactory. The 


immortal mother’s sorrow over the 
short span assigned to her son’s 
life; the grief of both over a 
prayer granted to its offerer’s in- 
jury; the two grand redeeming 
features of the otherwise selfish 
character of Achilles, his love to 
his mother and his friend (this last 
so strong .that, though passionately 
loving life, he would rather lose it 
than leave Patroclus unavenged); 
his self-reproach when standing face 
to face with the calamity which his 
long-indulged anger has brought 
forth; and his final determination 


in fayour of a glorious death rather 
than an inglorious life, affect us 
here as they do in Homer. 

On the other hand, Pope exag- 
gerates some of these elements to 
the destruction of the rest. The 
theatrical exclamations of his Achil- 
les fail to give a just idea of the 
deep-seated sadness of the Achilles 
of Homer. Pope’s Achilles curses 
the day of his parent’s marriage, 
instead of only expressing tender 
pity for the sorrow which is so 
soon to afflict his mother. His 
wish to avenge Patroclus is as- 
cribed by Pope chiefly to a tender 
concern for his own honour ; so that 
he conclades the passage which we 
have italicised in the first speech of 
Achilles thus :— 


“On these conditions will I breathe; till then 
I blush to walk among the race of men.’” 


Bat most amusing of all is Pope’s have distinguished by italics at the 
version of the passage which we end of Achilles’ second speech :— 


« ‘Shall I not foree some widow'd dame to tear 
With frantic hands her long dishevell’d hair? 
Shall I not force her breast to heave with sighs, 
And the soft tears to trickle from her eyes? 

Yes, I shall give the fair these mournful charms.’” 


Such a view of a widow’s grief crous disguise for the savage exul- 


is incomparably more Gallic than 
Hellenic, and ferms a most Iudi- 


tation of the Homeric hero, 
We have not space for the visit 
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of Thetis to Hephaestus, nor for the 
eelebrated description of the shield 
he prepares and the arms he forges 
at her request for Achilles; trans- 
lated with the skill which distin- 
guishes all Lord Derby’s versions of 
the descriptive portions of the poem, 
Neither can we find room for the 





reconciliation of Achilles and Aga- 
memnon; nor for the laments of 
the restored Briséis over the body 
of Patroclus. We must hasten at 
onee to the death of Hector. Achil- 
les prepares to tncounter him in the 
nineteenth book, He puts on the 
armgur, his mother’s gift :— 


“Then took his vast and weighty shield, whence gleam’d 


A light refulgent as the full-or 


"d moon ; 


Or as to seamen o'er the wave is borne 

The wateh fire's light, which, high among the hills, 
Some shepherd kindles in his lonely fold: 

As they, reluctant, by the stormy winds, 

Far from their friends are o'er the waters driv’n.”™ 


But various circumstances delay 
the deadly combat till the twenty- 
second book. It is then that Hec- 
tor, stayed by his evil doom, re- 


the other Trojans have found re- 
fuge within the city) to confront 
Achilles, who is first deseried bg 
Priam advancing— 


- Apri, 





mains outside the Scsean gate (when 


“In arms all dazzling bright, 
Like to th’ autumnal star, whose brilliant ray 
Shines eminent amid the depth of night, 
Whom men the dog-star of Orion call ; 
The brightest he, but sign to mortal man 
Of evil augury and fiery heat : 
So shone the brass upon the warrior’s breast.” 


Hector’s aged parents beseech Troy; the treachery by which 
him, but in vain, to shun his dread- Athené Jares him to destruction; 
fal antagonist. Then follow his and his final stand against Achilles, 
panic flight around the walls of exclaiming— 

***Not in my back will I receive thy spear, 
But through my breast, confronting thee, if Jove 


’ ,97 


Have to thine arm indeed such triumph giv'’n. 


Lord Derby finely renders Hec- deserted by Athené, he sees himself 
tor’s last heroic resolution, when, given over to die:— 


“* Now is my death at hand, nor far away: 
Escape is none, since so hath Jove decreed, 
And Jove’s far-darting son, who heretofore 
Have been my guards; my fate hath found me now, 
Yet not without a struggle let me die, 
Nor all inglorious; but let some great aet, 
Which future days may hear of, mark my fall.’ 
Thus as he spoke, his trenchant sword he drew, 
Pond’rous and vast, suspended at his side; 
Collected for the spring, and forward dash’d: 
As when an eagle, bird of loftiest flight, 
Through the black clouds swoops downward on the plain, 
To seize some tender lamb, or eow’ring hare; 
So Hector rush’d, and wav'd his sharp-edg’d sword. 
Achilles’ wrath was rous'd; with fury wild 
His soul was fill’d; before his breast he bore 
His weli-wrought shield; and fiercely on his brow 
Nodded the four-plum’d helm, as on the breeze 





* The beauty of this simile, in which both terms of the comparison, the light 
and the peril of those who behold it from afar, hold good, is very remarkable. 
’ 
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Floated the golden hairs, with which the crest 
By Vulcan’s hand was thickly interlae’d; 
And as amid the stars’ unnumber'd host, 
When twilight yields to night, one star appears, 
Hesper, the brightest star that shines in Heav'n, 
~ Gleam'd the sharp-peinted lance, which in his right 





Achilles pois’d, on godlike Hector’s doom 


Intent.” 


The lance finds the fatal opening 
in Heetor’s armour. He falls, and 
with his dying breath beseeches his 
vietor to permit the ransom of his 


body. Achilles’ fierce rejection pf 
his suit is rendered with singular 
felicity, as is the expiring man’s re- 
joinder:— 


“<T know thee well; nor did I hope 

To change thy purpose; iron is thy soul. 

But see that on thy head I bring not down 

The wrath ef Heav’n, when by the Scean gate 

The hand of Paris, with Apollo’s aid, 

Brave warrier as theu art, shall strike thee down.’ 
“ Ev'n as he spoke, his eyes were clos’d in death ; 

And te the viewless shades his _— fled, 


Mourning his fate, his youth an 


vigour lost. 


“To him, though dead, Aehilles thus replied: 
‘Die thou! my fate I then shall meet, whene’er 


Jeve and th’ immortal gods shall so deeree. 
g 


The lamentations of the Trojans 
at the fall of their brave defender; 
of Priam, whe deplores Hector’s 
death more than that of the many 


9” 


other “stalwart sons,” of whom 
? 


Achilles’ hand before deprived 
him; of Hecuba, who bewails 
her fate--- 
“« Bereft 


Of thee, who wast to me by night and day 
A glory and a boast ;’?”— 


their true pathos in 
this translation. Neither does that 
most affecting speech, in which 
Andromache laments alike her own 
widowed lot, and the sad fate likely 
to befall her infant son, deprived 
of a father’s care; the orphan left 
to be despised and ill-treated, now 
that the strong arm, whieh was his 
shelter, is laid Jow. The burst of 
womanly grief at the end of this 
speech (the most. characteristic ex- 
pressions of which Pope has sacri- 


lose none of 


ment) reeeives full justice here. And 
Lord Derby suffers Andromache to 
give utterance to all her anguish at 
the thought of her husband’s body, 
as it lies by the Greek ships, strip- 
ped and insulted; while not one 
single robe may shroud it from 
sight, of all the store of goodly 
raiment whieh she had taken de- 
light in preparing for ber lord. 

Achilles, having in part appeased 
his thirst for vengeanee, rests be- 
side the sea, wearied out by his 


ficed to indolence or over-refine- 


“ Het pursuit 
Of Heeter round the breezy heights of Troy.” 


The “‘mournful shade” of Patroclus stands over him in his sleep, sayin 
to hi ' 
1im— 


“*SJeep’st thou, Achilles, mindless of thy friend, 
Neglecting, not the living, but the dead f 
Hasten my fun'ral rites, that I may pass 
Through Hades’ gloomy gates; ere those be dene, 
The spirits and spectres of departed men 
Drive me far from them, nor allow te cross 
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Th’ abhorréd river; but forlorn and sad 

I wander through the wide-spread realms of night. 
And give me now thy hand, whereon to weep ; * 
For never more, when laid upon the pyre, 

Shall I return from Hades ; never more, 

Apart from all our comrades, shall we two, 

As friends, sweet counsel take ; for me, stern Death, 
The common lot of man, has op’d his mouth ; 
Thou too, Achilles, rival of the Gods, 

Art destin’d here beneath the walls of Troy 

To meet thy doom; yet one thing must I add, 

And make, if thou wilt grant it, one request. 

Let not my bones be laid apart from thine, 
Achilles, but together, as our youth 

Was spent together in thy father’s house, 


So-in one urn be now our bones enclos’d, 
The golden vase, thy Goddess-mother’s gift.’ ” 


Equally seribe the so-often-imitated failure 


rendering! 
of Achilles to embrace his friend :— 


An exquisite 
three lines which de- 


good are the 


“ He spread his longing arms 
But nought he clasp’d; and with a wailing ery,+ 
Vanish’d, like smoke, the spirit beneath the earth.” 


veys to her son the mandate of 
Zeus to release Hector’s body. Iris 
is sent by him to enjoin Priam to 


The description of the funeral 
rites, which immediately follow, and 
that of the games celebrated in 


honour of the deceased Patroclus, 
are translated admirably; the latter 
with all the spirit called forth by a 
congenial theme. But we must not 
linger over them. We must hasten 
to make our latest extracts from 
the pathetic scenes which so beau- 
tifully conclude the Iliad. 

In the commencement of the 
twenty-fourth book, Thetist con- 


implore its restoration from Achil- 
les. Hermes meets the old man on 
his way from Troy, and guides him 
in. safety to the terrible hero’s tent. 
On their way he gladdens Priam’s 
heart by the assurance that the 
gods have guarded his son’s corpse, 
and that it is yet untouched by 
corruption. The old man joyfully 
respouds— 


“ «See, my son, how good it is 
To give the immortal Gods their tribute due; 


For never did my son, while yet he liv’d, 
Neglect the Gods who on Olympus dwell ; 
And thence have they remember’d him in death.’” 


The supplication of Priam, when so well translated here, that no- 
he enters the tent of Achilles, one thing could possibly give the Eng- 
of the most deeply moving of all lish reader a better notion of its 


the pathetic passages in Homer, is 


powerful effect in the original :— 


“*« Think, great Achilles, rival of the Gods, 
Upon thy father, ev’n as I myself 





* Unless Lord Derby can establish some different eating for the (perhaps sus- 


Picious) bAvpipoya: of the usual text, it should be rendere 


Tetptyvia, 


“TI beg with tears.” 


¢ Lord Derby preserves the description of her anticipated mourning for her 
son, in all its naiveté, as well as old Chapman himself does by his— 
“She said, and tooke a sable vaile; a blacker never wore 


A heavenly shoulder.” 
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Upon the threshold of unjoyous age: 

And haply he, from them that dwell around, 

May suffer wrong, with no protector near 

To give him aid; yet he, rejoicing, knows 

That thou still liv’st; and day by day may hope 
To see his son returning safe from Troy ; 

While I, all hapless, that have many sons, . 

The best and bravest through the breadth of Troy, 
Begotten, deem that none are left me now. 

Fifty there were, when came the sons of Greece; 


Then thou, Achilles, reverence the Gods; 

And, for thy father’s sake, look pitying down 
On me, more needing pity; since I bear 

Such grief as never man on earth hath borne, 
Who stoop to kiss the hand that slew my son,’” 


Achilles grants the old man’s pray- the herald, his companion, return to 
er: and, by early morning, he and Troy with Hector’s body :— 

“They with fun’ral wail 

Drove cityward the horses; following came 

The mules that drew the litter of the dead. 

The plain they travers’d o’er, observ’d of none, 

Or man or woman, till Cassandra, fair 

As golden Venus, from the topmost height 

Of Pergamus, her father in his car 

Upstanding saw, the herald at his side. 

Him too, she saw, who on the litter lay ; 

Then lifted up her voice, and cried aloud 

To all the city, ‘ Hither, Trojans, come, 

Both men and women, Hector see restor’d ; 

If, while he liv’d, returning from the fight, 

Ye met him e’er rejoicing, who indeed 

Was all the city’s chiefest joy and pride.’ 

She said; nor man nor woman then was left 

Within the city; o'er the minds of all 

Grief pass’d resistless ; to the gates in throngs 

They press’d, to crowd round him who brought the dead. 

The first to clasp his body were his wife 

And honour’d mother; eagerly they sprang 

On the smooth-rolling wain, to touch the head 

Of Hector; round them, weeping, stood the crowd. 

Weeping, till sunset, all the live-long day, 

Had they before the gates for Hector mourn’d; 

Had not old Priam from the car address’d 

The crowd: ‘ Make way, that so the mules may pass; 

When to my house I shall have brought my dead, 

Ye there may vent your sorrow as ye will.’” 


Then follow the three lamenta- these, as has often been™ remarked, 
tions over the slain hero; the wife’s, is the deepest in its pathos; and 
the mother’s, and that of the un- affords the last and the fairest tes- 
happy Helen. The translator has timony to the gentleness and true 
done justice to the varied character nobleness of soul of the real hero of 
of each of them. The third of the Iliad. 


“ Then Helen, third, the mournful strain renew’'d: 
‘Hector, of all my brethren dearest thou! 
True, godlike Paris claims me as his wife, 

Who bore me hither—would I then had died! 
But twenty years have pass’d since here I came, 
And left my native land; yet néer from thee 
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I heard one scornful, one degrading word , 

And when from others I have borne reproach, 

Thy brothers, sisters, or thy brothers’ wives, 

Or mother (for thy sire was ever kind 

Ev’n as a father), thou hast check’d them still 

With tender feeling, and with gentle words, 

For thee I weep, and for myself no less; 

For, through tie breadth of Troy, none love me now, 
None kindly look on me, but all abhor.’ ” * . 


In concluding our extracts from 
this most satisfactory translation, 
We can assure our readers that the 
lines which have been quoted are 
only fair specimens of its general ex- 
cellence. They will find the whole 
work distinguished by the same 
power of language, the same clear- 
ness of expression, and the same high 
poetic beauty, as the passages cited. 
If we have stopped here and there 
to indicate what appear to us to be 
slight inaccuracies, it has been from 
no love of fault-finding, from no wish 
to attach importance to the tri- 
fling oversights inevitable in such a 
great undertaking—“ namque opere 
in longo fas est obrepere somnum ;” 
—but simply from the feeling that 
a single useful suggestion towards 
the perfecting of so noble a work 
is a worthier tribute to it than 
would be whole pages of unintel- 
ligent admiration. We rather won- 
der that the mistakes seem so 
few, and, in general, so uniimport- 
ant; and that the translator has 
succeeded so happily in combining 
so much accuracy of detail with 
such a spirited and life-like repro- 
duction of his great original. To 
set the men of the Homeric age 
before us as they breathed and 
moved; to think their thonghts; 
to glow with their wrath, to melt 
with their tenderness, unrestrained 
by conventional restrictions; to 
rush in spirit to the fight with 
those old warriors, who had _no- 
thing but the still small voice with- 


in to teach them reverence for the 
weak, and pity for the fallen; to 
do justice to the sincerity of their 
belief in the gods whom they s0 
ignorantly worshipped; to syimpa- 
thise with that fear of death which 
could not but enslave heroes to whom 
this present life was all in all: can we 
wonder that Pope, the artificial pro- 
duct of a highly artificial age, proved 
as conspicavusly incapable of all, or of 
any, of these things, as even the few 
extracts which we bave given from 
his lliad, suffice to show him to 
have been? We feel a pardonable 
pride when we see all this done 
by an English statesman of our own 
day. 

And if there is any one of the 
olden poets, a good translation of 
whom can never fail to be accept- 
able; of whom even those who care 
least for the classics in general, 
must wish to know all they can; 
concerning whom no decay of learn- 
ing can ever wholly extinguish curi- 
osity: it must surely be Homer. 
Not to speak here of the nice dis- 
crimination of character, the truly 
poetic imagery, the vast resources 
of invention, the genuine love of 
nature, the deep pathos, the sub- 
lime and transcendent genius, which 
delight us in each book of the 
Homeric poems (gifts, it may be 
observed, not so common in any 
age as to incline us readily to adopt 
the suggestion, that those books 
were the work of many different 


minds); Homer comes to us il- - 





* Pope’s version of Homer’s simple, “ Weeping she spoke, and with her wept 


the crowd,” is this:— 


“So spoke the fair, with sorrow-streaming eye ; 
Distresaful beauty melts each stander-by.” 
This unjust representation of the Trojans, as distracting their attention from the 
bier of their brave defender, to gaze on Helen in her grief, is a grave error. 
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vested, to an eminent degree, with 
the combined charm of novelty and 
of antiquity. 

Of ‘novelty and freshness: for 
we know no poet (except the sacred 
bards) before him. When we read 
Homer, we stand by the well-head 
whence gush out the fresh waters, 


which we first saw hundreds of 
miles on their downward course. 
The metaphor, which poet after 


poet has borrowed from bim—and 
improved upon sometimes, more 
frequently spoilt—was a new thing 
in fis lips. The poetical fictions 
which his snecessors bave learned 
from him, used’ as mere machinery, 
worn threadbare and then dropped, 
are realities to Homer. The Muses 
whom he invokes are true god- 
desses; to him the gods actually 
dwell upon Olympus. He had no 
need to pause before expressing a 
sentiment, as poets do now, to ask, 
Is it new enough to interest? Is 
it sufficiently dignified? To him 
everything in life and nature was 
interesting; and all truth had dig- 
nity. For he sang in the childhood 
of the world. Unworn, unwearied 
by centuries of crime and sorrow, 
to him its grass was greener, its sky 
was brighter than to us. Should 
we not rather pity than blame Pope 
for having failed to understand his 
childlike simplicity: for having 
thought to do honour to his pure 
light, by transmitting it to others 


through a highly-coloured me- 
dium ? 
Again those attributes of ex- 


treme old age, with which a youthful 
poem* of the Laureate’s invests 
Homer, belong of right to the most 
ancient of profane writers; the man 
on whom so many ages have gazed 
with reverence; who loums forth 
to us through the mist of interven- 
ing centuries, great and venerable 
as one of tle majestic objects of 
nature. When we try to bridge 
Over in some way the wide chasm 
which separates us in our modern 
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life from ‘‘the mighty spirits of the 
elder day "—when, after reflecting 
on the many things which we possess 
and they wanted, and on much in 
their life to which ours is altoge- 
ther a stranger, we turn at last 
to the things which we enjoy in 
common with them,—we may re- 
collect that they Jooked (though 
with a somewhat different eye) on 
the same great sights of nature that 
we see—upon sun and moon, upon 
sea and upon land—and that they 
read the same Homer. From him 
is derived the story which forms 
the groundwork of the noble tri- 
logy of the grandest of the tragic 
poets of Greece, In two out of the 
seven extant plays of Sophocles, 
in no less than eight of the dramas 
of Euripides, are there characters 
from the Iliad. Plato allegorises 
Homer’s legends of the gods in 
his ‘ Dialogues,’ and confesses their 
power.of banishing them from his 
‘Rephbtic.” Aristotle draws illus- 
trations, from Homer's writings, of 
moral and political truth. His pupil, 
“the great Emathian conqueror,” 
was not satisfied till he had imi- 
tated Homer’s Achilles even in one 
of his worst deeds; and mourned 
to think that he had no such poet 
to sing his exploits, as had that an- 
cient hero, Evidently the Hom- 
eric poems were to him and to his 
officers, all that were the lays of 
Arthur and of Charlemagne to 
the chivalry of medieval Europe. 
Cicero found a pleasant pastime 
in the grounds of his Tusculan 
villa, in trying to fit a Latin garb 
on to chosen fragments of Homer; 
while Virgil and the later Latin poets 
drank inspiration from him, and 
handed down such traditions of his 
story as enabled the romancers of 
the middle ages to sing of the tale 
of “Sir Heetor of Troye,” and of 
“Faire Dame Helene.” Quotations 
from the Homeric poems were as 
completely “household words” to 
the ancient world, as are citations 








* <The Palace of Art.’ 
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from Shakespeare to the English 
now. Nay, they held a higher 
place still, as we might naturally 
expect, among those who knew of 
no book more venerable, It is a 
striking illustration of this that 
we hear a line out of the Iliad 
from the dying lips of one of 
the vilest men of antiquity; an- 
other from those of its best and 
greatest sage. Nero, awaiting the 
punishment of his evil deeds, rouses 
himself to anticipate his execu- 
tioners, as he hears the distant 
trampling of their horses, with the 
exclamation, "Inrwv p? oxoaédav dpi xro- 
mos ovara Padrku.*—TI), x. 585, 
And Socrates informs Crito, three 
days before the fatal hemlock- 
draught, that a majestic female form 
appeared to him in his sleep, clad in 
white, and thus addressed him— 
*Q Leixpares, iipari xev torrdrw DOinv ipiBu- 
ov ixoro.t 


“ Three days will bear thee home to Phthia’s 
shore !"—I1. ix. 
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Lord Derby has put it within 
the power of the general English 
public, as it never was before in the 
same degree, to become acquaint- 
ed with an author on so many ac- 
counts so interesting. In _ their 
name we beg to thank him, and in 
our own also for all the pleasure 
which his delightful book has given 
us. We are glad to think that ina 
work which will procure for others 
so much enjoyment, he has him- 
self found satisfaction and interest, 
And we congratulate him most 
heartily on having added to his 
other laurels this unprecedented 
success. An English Iliad alike 
satisfactory to the scholar by its 
accuracy; to the tasteful lover of 
ancient literature, by its wonderfal 
reproduction of Homer’s character- 
istic epithets and picturesque expres- 
sions; and to all readers, by its vig- 
our and transparent clearness of style, 
and by the easy flow of its grand 
and harmonious verse. 


* “ The sound of horses, hurrying, strikes mine ear.” 
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The Laws of Short Whist. 


THE LAWS OF 

Ir was a good inspiration that 
suggested the little volame whose 
title we have placed above. Oases 
were continually occurring in which 
men disputed certain points, on the 
assumption that the rules which 
applied to the old game of Long 
Whist were not applicable to the 
new game; and others were disposed 
to quote the practice of particular 
clubs as an authority ; so that some 
standard was really necessary, to 
which al] great Whist-playing com- 
munities might conform, and to whose 
dicta all should subseribe. 

The present volume has fulfilled 
this requisite, and we have no doubt 
that it will be accepted, not only by 
the long list of clabs which have 
already given in their adhesion, but 


largely wherever this delightfal game ° 


is played and enjoyed. 

Nothing is more common in the 
world than the censure which indis- 
crininately and unjustly classes all 
manner of “Games” under one head, 
and distributes the same measure 
of condemnation te each. It would 
be good service to etymology, as well 
as to ethics, if people would dis- 
tinguish between gamester and gam- 
bler—between the man who plays 
for the pleasure imparted by an intel- 
lectual pastime, and him who sits 
down to play as a peeuniary specula- 
tion. 

The non-playing eommunity will 
make no difference between these, 
and are prone to confound the Chess 
and the Whist player with the vo- 
tary of Rouge-et-noir and the foilower 
of Roulette. ‘This is ilKiberal, and it 
is unwise. 

Now, a game of skill and ad- 
dress is to a game of pure hazard 
pretty much as the legitimate plea- 
sures of life are to the unlicensed 
excesses of the debauchee. In the 
one case there are laws to which 
you must conform—obligations to 
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fulfl—limits to observe—penalties 
to submit to. There is, in fact, a 
little eode to which you must yield 
obedience, instilling in all its de- 
tails those lessons which in the 
larger affairs of life are no mean 
aids to civilisation. Besides there 
are the necessities for a mental effort, 
for watchfulness, caution, memory, 
promptitade, and readiness. In the 
game of chance none of these are 
called for. He who can go throngh 
the manual exploit of depositing bis 
stake is the equal of the best around 
the table. 

Whist, in a pre-eminent degree, 
exacts the exercise of a large range: 
of faculties—and faculties, too, of 
a very varied and dissimilar order. 
It is very common to hear a pre- 
ference accorded to Chess over 
Whisf, on the ground that in Chess 
no element of chance enters, and 
that the whole conduct of the game 
is resolvable to mathematical cer- 
tainty. Now, it is precisely for 
this very difference that we claim 
the superiority for Whist. It is in 
this same element of chance that 
Whist so closely resembles real life. 
It is in this same element of what 
may or may- not be, that we havea 
field for the exercise of those pow- 
ers which caleulate probabilities, 
and argue from the likely or un- 
likely, and draw eonclusions from 
premises not absolutely certain, 
but still as probable as are the 
greater number of tbe unaccom- 
plished events in our actual lives, 
If there be a game which sets the 
fine edge on the reasoning powers of 
the man of the world—of him who 
is to be conversant with the daily 
incidents of life, and those who 
set them in motion—it is Whist. 
Show me a first-rate Whist-player, 
and I will engage to show you 
& man, to whose knowledge of the 
world, to whose tact, to whose 
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powers of computing the cost of 
any action, and striking the balance 
cf advantage or disservice it might 
entail, you may apply in a moment 
of doubt or difficulty. Show me 
a first-rate Whist-player, and you 
show me one who combines patient 
powers of a judicial order with the 
energetic rapidity of a man of action ; 
who has the keenest appreciation 
of the Jaws of evidence, along with 
the steady courage of the soldier; 
and in whose balanced intellect no 
undue prominence is ever accorded 
to one class of faculties at the expense 
of another. 

I know that a great many people— 
excellent people, estimable in every 
way—will regard what I say here 
as exaggeration, and will exclaim, 
“What absurdity it is to talk of 
such qualities as these being en- 
listed in a mere game!” A mere 
game! And what, may I ask, are 
the daily-recurring difficulties of 
life but mere games? Is not every 
operation of commerce, every ‘spec- 
ulation, every lawsuit, a game? Is 
not every occasion in which man is 
pitted against man, and intelligence 
pitted against intelligence, a game ? 
Does not Fortune deal out cards to us 
every day we live? and are we 
not triumphant in our trumps or 
manfully struggling under the diffi- 
culties of a bad hand ? 

Don’t despise the faculties em- 
ployed upon a mere game, unless 
you be prepared to disparage the 
qualities which are daily exercised 
in the great affairs of life. They 
are precisely the self-same forces, 
though they be swayed w.th different 
intentions. 

Games are, I insist, far more in- 
tellectual as pastimes, better as 
stimulants, better as reliefs to the 
actual drudgery of life, than the 
great majority of those ‘ conversa- 
tions” which people assume to be 
the acmé of social culture, and 
which are for the most part made 
up of repetitions and reiterations. 
t is often of great consequence to 
relieve an overworked brain — to 
relax the tension of over-strained 


faculties. Absolute rest will not 
suffice. There is a certain amount 
of intellectual activity required; 
and just as we see that a man can 
sit longer without fatigue in a 
spring-carriage than he could rest 
in the best-stuffed arm-chair, s0 
it is there is more real rest im- 
parted by moderate occupation 
than by total inertness. A e 
will do this—a game will call tor a 
certain activity of mind stimulated 
by a constant interest; and it is 
in the alternate play of occupation 
aud amusement a really active mind 
will take its most pleasurable re- 
pose, The rapid results keep the 
faculties awake; and in the interest of 
the play a man learns to forget what 
all the solicitude of friends, and all 
the blandishments of beauty, were not 
able to banish from his brooding im- 
agination. 

Of the little ‘Treatise on Whist,’ 
by J. ©., included in the volume, I 
have not much to say; but it is al- 
most all praise. The hints he gives 
es to leads and the call fur tramps 
are good, and will be valuable to 
young players. I do not completely 
agree in his comparative estimate 
of French and English play, and 
I opine that the Jockey Club in 
Paris has players of a certainly 
more brilliant order than any we 
can match against them in our 
country. In the Dummy Game the 
Germans are unqnestionably our 
superiors. Both French and Ger- 
man are bolder than we are, more 
prone to play out trumps, and start 
earlier in “stride,” so to say, than 
we do, who usually keep the “rash” 
for the end of the game, and are 
satisfied with scoring the trick— 
winning the “heat” where we ought 
to have won the “ race.” 

The notion of “first saving the 
game before you think of winning 
it” is totally subversive of all that 
combination by which a really good 
player manages to play out in ima- 
gination two or three ~ different 
issues to his “hand” before he de- 
posits a card on the table. He who 
cannot do this, and who cannot do 
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it as rapidly, as instinctively, as he 
arranges his cards in his hand, is no 
Whist-player. 

Nor is the dashing character of 
the French game so hazardous as 
men deem it generally. The frank 
lead of trumps is just as often se- 
eurity as rashness; and particularly 
is this the case when the player, 
perceiving that his own share of 
the combat must be that of a sub- 
ordinate, at once devotes his whole 
strength to the support of his 
stronger partner. In this quick, 
almost instinctive appreciation of 
the part assigned to him by for- 
tune, the French player is vastly 
superior to the English. Your 
French partner’s lead is a candid 
declaration of what amount of 
strength he can contribute to the 
struggle. He says—*Oount upon 
me for this; do not depend on me 
for that.” Your own fault must it 
be if you have to complain after- 
wards of disappointment, 

Since Deschapelles there has been 
no such player in Europe, except 
perhaps a Greek—a M. Kalergi, 
the brother of the minister of that 
name. His play, I am _ convinced, 
has no equal amongst the present 
race of Whisters. It combined 
every quality of intrepidity and 
caution, and had, besides, a recuper- 
ative power, by which, when he dis- 
covere a particular line of attack 
or defence impracticable, he adopt- 
ed another with instantaneous rapi- 
dity, and often with such adroitness, 
too, as to mislead the adversary, 
who still believed him in pursuit of 
his former intention. 

Another great gift was his: 
which was to measure—and almost 
in & moment—the capacity of his 
partner; to divine all his peculi- 
arities, and to note all the preju- 
dices he possessed. His power of 
adapting himself to the ever-vary- 
ing caprices of his partners was an 
exhibition of mental dexterity that 
resembled the skill of an Indian 

Cd . . 
juggler with his balls. This, how- 
ever amusing to witness, conveyed 
no teaching to the Whist-player 
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who looked over him—no more 
than the skill of a particular physi- 
cian in his detection of disease ad- 
vances the science of medicine: 
these things belong to the indivi- 
dual; they are not a portion of the 
art. 

C. very justly observes that there 
is a wide difference between the Eng- 
lish and French schools of whist; 
but Iam disposed to think that he 
has not accorded its full meed of 
praise to the latter, and I protest 
strongly against that middle course 
he would adopt between the two 
systems. The French game is un- 
questionably bold—it is bold in 
attack and bold in defence; but 
there is this to be said for the sys- 
tem of playing out trumps, that, as 
no amount of foresight will enable 
& man to say when a suit may not be 
“ruffed,” the exhaustion of tramps, 
in removing that difficulty, enables 
a skilful player to make more and 
more daring “finesses” than he 
could possibly have attempted were 
trumps still held in hand. This of 
course is @ subordinate reason for 
the trump game, but it constitutes 
a mode of play which I have seen 
a French whister employ with im- 
mense success, Leading trumps, 
too, from a-weak trump hand, Lis 
in some cases an admirable game. 
Your highest trump, a knave or 
even a ten, will frequently prove 
the “complement” of your part- 
ner’s hand; for, as every one who 
has played much will acknowledge, 
your weak suit will, in three cases 
out of five at least, be the strong 
one of your partner. It is essentia’, 
too, that your partner, with a strong 
suit, should not be left to lead up 
to you with a weak one. By the 
avowal made in yonr lead of a ten 
or a nine, he will understand this 
at once, and immediately measure 
his ambition in the game by the 
amount of bis own strength. 

CO. says nothing ona line of play 
that French and Rassian players 
frequently practise, which is to in- 
duce the adversary to attack by 
some simulated weakness. In this 
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way, for instance, with a strong 
hand in trumps and a long suit, 
I have seen a Singleton played, 
which being followed by a ruaff, 
the adversary at once led tramps, 
and in this way fell into an ambus- 
cade. Kalergi practised this; but 
I suspect he did it chiefly to vary 
his game, so that he defeated all 
the efforts of those who would try 
to Jearn his peculiar mode of play. 

C., however, insists so much on 
the clear understanding that should 
subsist between partners, that it is 
highly probable he would reject 
whatever seemed to invalidate this 
great precept. It is well, however, 
to bear in mind, that every indica- 
tion you convey to your partner of 
your strength or of your intentions, 
is at once understood by your ad- 
versaries, who are as two to one 
against you in the mystery; and 
there are times—I will not say that 
they occur in every game—but 
there are moments when your part- 
ner is so palpably unable to assist 
you, it would be a mere waste of 
candour on your part to take him 
into your confidence, at the cost of 
exposing yourself to the adversary. 
I do not wish to occupy space by 
an illustration, but every whist- 
player will be able to supply one. 
I wish ©. had devoted a chapter, 
or part of one, to an enumeration 
of the most glaring faults which 
bad players commit. I am certain 
it would go further to correct the 
ordinary transgressions than all the 
precepts that ever were given for 
good play. In fact, laws are al- 
ways denunciatory. Men are not 
advised to be virtuous; they are 
not warned not to be wicked. 

I am confident I should not 
have had a grey hair in my head 
these ten years to come, if it were 
not for that wretch who refused to 
lead back my tramp in order that 
he might make one miserable trick 
by a ruff. The “second murderer,” 
too, who never will lead twice for 
the same suit, has aged me more 
than all my gout. 

As to the fatuous imbecile that, 


when he plays a card, always looks 
at his partner, and never once at 
the board, there is not a club in 
Europe without some dozens of 
them. And are they not a heavy 
infliction! There are others who 
cannot be taught the manual part 
of the game, but are constantly 
dropping cards, playing out of turn, 
or, heresy of heresies, mistaking 
the tramp! The defaulter is post- 
ed who merely defrauds you of your 
money; and here is a fellow who 
impairs your digestion, sets your 
nerves ajar, and actually curdies 
the whole milk of your existence, 
suffered to go free and unpunished! 

There is a moral obliquity in cer- 
tain whist-players far more signif- 
cant than all the elevations on the 
frontal bone, or the bumps on the 
occiput. How I wish I could draw 
attention to this point—how I wish 
I could make men alive to the fact 
that whist has its ethical side; and 
that, as an indication of a man’s 
nature, of his tendencies to hope or 
to despair—of his self-reliance, of 
his bolduess, of his timidity, or de- 
pendence, there never yet was in- 
vented a gauge to be compared to 
this game. Don’t sneer at this, and 
say, Pshaw! it is a mere pastime: 
so it is, but it is a pastime every 
step of which unfolds a trait; and 
as an episode, a man’s rubber is as 
complete as any incident that ever 
befell him. 

There is no better remark in 0.’s 
whole book than “The Americans 
rarely play the right card, if they 
have one to play which is likely to 
deceive everybody.” O that Messrs. 
Lincoln and Seward would medi- 
tate over this, and see that the little 
sport in trumps they tried in the 
Trent affair, and the false attempt 
to score honours where they had 
not held them, have so shown their 
hands that nothing they do here 
after will give them a character for 
fair-dealing and frankness! 

It is not so easy to answer those 
who object to Whist on the scofe of 
its gambling. tendencies, and that 
men occasionally convert it into a 
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positive career. But let us be can- 
did: was there ever anything mor- 
tal which could not be abused? 
Do all men marry for love, or are 
there not three or four every year 
who basely sacrifice themselves for 
money? Have there not been sol- 
diers who liked “‘loot”? and is not, 
generally speaking, a war in China 
more favourably regarded by the 
service than a campaign in New 
Zeaiand? I am afraid we should 
even find the sons of letters—ay, 
poets themselves—a little given to 
lucre if we pushed our inquiries in 
this direction; and neither hus- 
band, soldier, nor author should be 
set down as unworthy seekers after 
riches. Money was but an element 
in their temptation. Money, in short, 
typified success. When a man won 
—wife or odd trick as it might be— 
he was paid; and very little confu- 
sion of mind was needed to mix up 
two pleasurable events and imagine 
them to be one. For myself I can 
honestly say, and I call upon my 
friends to corroborate me, that I 
scold my partner as virulently, and I 
invoke as many misfortanes on his 


head for his shortcomings, at six- 
penny points, as if we were playing 
pounds, and twenty on the rubber. 

C. concludes his chapter on the 
“Grand Coup” by what he calls 
the Great Vienna Coup at Double 


Dummy. The problem is pretty and 
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ingenious, bat certainly not diffi- 
cult of solution. At the same time, 
one might demur to the fact as set 
down in the text, that as soon as 
the cards were exposed the player 
exclaimed, “ Why, I shall make in 
all thirteen tricks!” It is hard to 
believe that any coup d’@il should 
go thus far, though it is not by any 
means difficalt to suppose that, 
after a brief computation, the re- 
sult might be arrived at. Had 
the author given this problem as 
an illustration of the “pressure of 
the discard,” instead of placing it 
at the end of his remarks on the 
Grand Coup, it would be perhaps 
more easy of solution by his 
readers. 

Deschapelles’s Grand Coup was 
an adaptation derived from his 
Chess-playing. It was the Gambit 
transposed into Whist. 

I have for years been meditating 
a great book on Whist,—Whist 
treated, as a German would say, in 
all its many-sidedness. To accom- 
plish this worthily, however, would 
require so many conditions of time, 
peace, tranquillity, retirement, with 
occasional intercourse with the 
world, that I half fear my “span” 
will ran out without my being able 
té bequeath to posterity this tes- 
timony of my affectionate interest 
in their culture and in their enjoy- 
ment. 








JOHN 


Tue year which has just passed 
opened sadly with the death of 
William Makepeace Thackeray; be- 
fore it closed, John Leech was 
laid by the side of his schoolfellow, 
his friend, and his fellow-Jabourer. 
There was hardly a household in 
the United Kingdom over which a 
gloom was not cast by the tidings 
of his death—a Christmas hearth 
round which he was not mourned, or 
whose brightness was not dimmed 
by his loss. It was as if an old 
familiar face were missed, a friendly 
voice hushed. The kindliest of 
moralists, the gentlest of  satirists, 
was no more; but the spirit that 
had so lately fled seemed still to 
linger round the Cbristmas-iree, to 
mitgle in the sports it had loved so 
well, to wreathe itself in the swiles 
and float on the sweet laughter of 
childhood, and to hover lovingly 
over the scenes it had so ofien ren- 
dered immortal. 

All that the world has a right to 
ask of the personal history of John 
Leech has been already told. That 
he was originally destined for the 
medical profession; that in obedi- 
ence to the strong promptings of 
genius he early abandoned it; that 
his life was pure and noble; that he 
was beloved by friends, and those 
nearer and dearer than friends,— 
this is all we are entitled to know, 
and it is enough. 

As has been the case with almost 
all great humorists, there was a 
vein of melancholy in the character 
of Leech. “Our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest 
thought ;” and this tone of mind 
seems to be as inseparable from 
genius as the plaintive strains are 
from that music “which wakes 
our tears ere smiles have left us.” 

The lines in which the character 
of a lamented statesman have been 
so vividly drawn in these pages 
might with truth have been applied 
to the artist :— 
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“His mirth, though genial, came by fits 
and starts; 
The man was mournful in his heart of hearts, 
Oft would he sit or wander forth alone, 
Sad,—why I know not,—was it ever known ? 
Tears came with ease to those ingenuony 
eyes; 
A verse, if noble, bade them nobly rise. 
Hear him discourse, you’d think he hardly 
felt; 
No heart more facile to arouse or melt,— 
High as a knight's in some Castilian lay, 
And tender as a sailor's in a play.” 


Silent, gentle, forbearing, his in- 
dignation flashed forth in eloquence 
when roused by anything mean 
or ungenerous, Manly in all his 
thoughts, tastes, and habits, there 
was about him an almost feminine 
tenderness. He would sit by the 
bedside and smooth the pillow of 
a sick child with the gentleness of 
a woman. No wonder he was the 
idol of those around him; but it is 
the happiness of such a life that 
there is so little to be told of it. 

In an article upon the Pablic 
Schools of London, which appeared 
about four years ago in the pages 
of *Once a Week,’ the following 
passage occurs in the description of 
the Charterhouse :— 


“We strolled out into the green 
again, which is so large that one por- 
tion of it forms an excellent ericket- 
ground, It is surrounded by high 
walls, and is overlooked from the upper 
windows of the houses in the adjacent 
streets, J. mentioned to me a story 
of a young Carthusian’s mother, which 
was, I thought, touching enough. She 
had sent her little boy, then a mere 
child, to this huge school. It had coat 
her many a pang to part with him; 
but, as she was a lady of good sense as 
well as of gentle heart, she resolved to 
abstain from visiting him at his board- 
ing-house. She knew it was right that 
he should be left to take his chance 
with the vthers, and she had sufficient 
strength of mind not to sacrifice his 
future welfare to the indulgence of her 
own affection. See him, however, she 
would, but in such a way that the child 
could not see her, She therefore hired 
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a room in one of the houses which com- 
manded a view of the Carthusian play- 
ing-ground; and here she would sit 
behind a blind, day after day, happy 
and content so that she could get a 
glimpse of her child. Sometimes she 
would see him strolling about with his 
arm round the neck of one of his little 
companions, as the way of schoolboys 
is; sometimes he was playing and jump- 
ing about with childish glee; but still 
the mother kept her watch. You may 
see the place where she did it. Look 
yonder, that upper window, just beside 
the gold-beater’s arm.” 


The boy in this story was John 
Leech. How much of the mingled 
firmness and tenderness of bis cha- 
racter may he have inherited from 
such a mother, 

His success came early. There 
is no tale to be told of the struggles 
and heartburnings of unacknow- 
ledged genius, Before he was five- 
and-twenty years of age he was 
celebrated, and to the very hour of 
his death his popularity steadily 
and constantly increased. Hibs life 
was short when measured by years; 
but if we take the truer measure of 
sensation, it extended far beyond 
the ordinary limit of humanity. 
His brain was never idle, and his 
hand rarely at rest. The amount 
of intellectual Jabour he must have 
gone through is prodigious, and it 
is wonderful that an organ so finely 
constituted, an instrument so deli- 
cately tuned, as his brain must have 
been, did not give way sooner. 

This delicate power of conception, 
tremblingly alive to the finest and 
most evanescent characteristics of 
every object that presented itself to 
his notice, is perbaps the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the genius of 
Leech. No truer record of the man- 
ners and habits of society in the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
can be conceived than that which 
is found in the productions of his 
pencil. His powers of satire were 
rather refined than deep. Had he 
worked with the pen instead of the 
pencil, he might have written the 
*Precieuses Ridicules,’ or the ‘Rape 
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of the Lock;’ but conld hardly 
have produced the ‘ Misanthrope’ or 
the ‘Moral Essays.’ He preferred 
laughing at follies to lashing vices. 
The pretensions of a “snob,” or 
the vulgarities of a “gent,” were 
the favourite objects of bis satire; 
like Touchstone, it was “meat and 
drink to him to see a fool.” Yet the 
kindliness of his disposition shows 
itself in the mode in which he treats 
even his victim. One of the most 
popular and successtul of his crea- 
tions is “Old Briggs.’ How the 
character grows and develops un- 
der his hand from the fortunate 
day when “ the cook says she thinks 
there’s a loose slate on the roof, and 
Mr. Briggs replies that the sooner 
it is set to rights the better, and he 
will see about it,” through all the 
various phases of house-keeping and 
horse-keeping, of fox-hunting, fish- 
ing, pheasant-shooting, and deer- 
stalking. And here we may ob- 
serve the delicate gradations by 
which the artist has marked the 
progress of Mr. Briggs in his sport- 
ing education. On his first intro- 
duction he is essentially a town 
man. He has probably spent his 
life, until past fifty years of age, in 
a warehouse, or behind a desk or a 
counter. But the strong sporting 
instinct has only lain dormant with- 
in him, till awakened by accident; 
and, when once aroused, breaks 
forth in fall vigour. Briggs is a 
totally different character trom the 
Cockney sportsman who was the 
butt of Gilray or of Seymour. It is 
impossible not to feel sympathy and 
respect for the perseverauce and re- 
solution with which he pursues his 
object, or affection fur the good- 
humour with which he meets re- 
peated disappointment. Who can 
help rejoicing heartily with him 
when at last he catcues that mar- 
vellous salmon ? 

Little Tom Noddy is another ad- 
mirable creation. How exquisitely 
ladicrous is the whovle series of his 
sporting adventures? Yet the little 
man never loses his hold on our af- 
fections. Here, too, we find a re- 
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markable. proof of the fertility of 
genius and acute observation of the 
artist. Briggs and Tom Noddy 
pass through the same scenes, but 
the ideas are always new, and each 
character is stamped with its own 
distinctive idiosyncrasies. They 
are as different from each other as 
Master Slender is from Froth, or 
Touchstone from the fool in Lear. 

As a political caricaturist, Leech 
holds a position midway between 
Gilray and Cruikshank on the 
one hand, and H. B. on the other. 
His satire was not so keen nor was 
his pencil so vigorous as that of 
the two former artists; but it must 
be remembered that times have 
changed, and that the weapons 
with which Gilray assailed Pitt 
and Fox, and those which Cruik- 
shank wielded against Castlereagh 
and Sidmouth, would not be equally 
fitted for the days of Peel and Lord 
John Ressell, of Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Disraeli. 

Leech possessed the finest eye for 
all objects of natural beauty. <A 
keen sense of the beautiful dis- 
him from almost all 
other caricaturists. It is to be 
found occasionally, though rarely, 
in the earlier works of Gilray, and 
more frequently in those of Row- 
landson, but disappears almost en- 
tirely from the later productions 
of both. In Cruikshank it finds 
its chief manifestation when he 
disports himself amongst the crea- 
tions of fairyland; and it is well 
worthy of remark, that, unlike his 
predecessors, this sense of beauty 
seems to have strengthened instead 
of diminishing as time has mel- 
lowed the gevius of that great mas- 
ter. Over Leech it has from the 
first exercised an abiding influence, 
and there is hardly a production of 
-his pencil in which some touch does 
not appear to bear testimony to bis 
devotion. His power of expressing 

beauty by a few lines strengthened 

with years, but with increasing 
facility of hand came in some de- 
gree the defect of mannerism. One 
type of beauty took pvussession of 
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his heart, and he too often content- 
ed himself with reproducing it, 
There are other artists of kindred 
genius to whose works we might 
refer as examples of a similar habit; 
and when it is remembered how ra- 
pid and unceasing the call upon his 
creative power was, that, week by 
week, for a period of twenty years, 
he produced designs which, for the 
amount of thought and invention 
they required, were equal to pic- 
tures, our surprise will be at the 
variety which he introduced in the 
character and expression of the ac- 
tors in the scenes of his comedy, 
Leech’s type of beauty is thoroughly 
English and domestic—the gay mo- 
dest good-tempered girl who is the 
sunbeam on her father’s hearth, the 
beloved of her brothers and sisters, 
the adored of her cousins, who 
passes by natural transition into the 
faithful wife and fond mother, who 
bears around her through life 
halo of purity and “innocence, is the 
muse that inspires his pencil. This 
purity is a constant characteristic 
of Leech’s beauties. Constance, 
who drives her private hansom— 
Miss Selina Hardman, who asks 
poor Robinson to “give her a lead” 
over a five-barred gate—Diana, who 
slips off at an ugly fence, leaving 
the skirt of her habit on the pom- 
mel of her saddle—have not the 
most remote affinity to the objec- 
tionable young ladies of the pre- 
sent day who ape the graces of 
Anonyma as she flaunts in the Park, 
are rather prond to be teken for 
“ pretty horsebreakers,” and expose 
themselves to the ridicule and con- 
tempt of their partners by talking 
of persons and places of the mere 
knowledge of whose names _ they 
ought to be ashamed. It is difficult 
to say whether the hunting-field, 
the park, the croquet-lawn, the 
ball-room, or the seaside has fur- 
nished the richer field for the dis- 
play of this phase of the genius of 
Leech; but we are disposed to think 
that all these must yield to his in- 
door scenes of domestiv life. He 
revels in the society of children. 
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Baby is a constant source of delight 
to him; the sports, the loves, the 
joys, and the sorrows of childhood 
awaken his warmest sympathy. 
We know of nothing mote perfect 
than some of bis representations 
of children’s parties—with what 
kindly satire he smiles at the affecta- 
tion of the little premature men and 
women; and when he takes them 
out to dabble on the seashore, or 
mounts the boys on rough ponies and 
starts them for a ride over the downs, 
how the joyous shout and laugh ring 
in our ears, 

There was in Leech all the ma- 
terial of a great landscape-painter. 
If we were to select one artist from 
whose works we should seek to 
give a foreigner a correct idea of 
English scenery, it is to his sketches 
we should have recourse. His back- 
grounds are marvels of truth and 
expression. The south coast of 
England, the peacefal valleys of the 
Thames, the brawling streams of 
Derbyshire, the broad undulating 
turf of our midland counties, the 
brown moors of Yorkshire, the 
Highlands of Scotland, and - the 
strange, wild, weird scenes of Gal- 
way and Mayo, are all rendered 
with equal fidelity by his pencil, 
and each takes its appropriate place, 
as his drama shifts with the season 
from yachting and bathing to trout- 
fishing, deer-stalking, shooting; and 
fox-hunting. With Leech; nothing 
was conventional. Every accessory 
that he introduced showe’ his per- 
fect knowledge of the scene he por- 
trayed. 

The backgrounds alone of the 
“Briggs” series will repay hours 
of stady ; and we have no hesjtation 
in expres-ing our confident opinion 
that in future years these slight 
and apparently subordinate works 
will take a high place in the esti- 
mation of those who make landscape 
art their study. We know no 
better advice for a student than 
that he should look at nature with 
his own eyes, and then stady care- 
fully how she presented herself to 
those of Leech. His memory must 
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have been extraordinary, for, from 
the conditions under which he 
worked, most of these designs must 
have been produced in the studio; 
but the slight memoranda in his 
pocketbooks show that he never 
missed an opportunity of noting 
down even the most evanescent’ as- 
pects of nature, the curl of a wave 
or the toss of the branches of a tree. 
All his designs are fall of move- 
ment and action. His horses espe- 
cially are alive, and almost as full 
of character as his men. Each is 
characteristic of his owner. Briggs’s 
horse is as distinct from Tom 
Noddy’s “playful mare,” as their 
respective masters are from each. 
other. His studies of horses began 
early, and in a school which was 
probably unique. 

Leech was a boy at the Charter- 
house in the palmy days of coach- 
travelling. In those days the 
north mails, after leaving the post- 
office, passed along Goswell Street, 
close by the wall which bounds the 
playground of the Oarthusians. It 
was a glorious procession, such as 
our sons will never see and can 
hardly fancy. How the light, com- 
pact, neatly - appointed vehicles 
wound their rapid way along the 
crowded street behind their well- 
bred, high-conditioned teams—how 
gaily the evening sun glittered on 
the briglit harness and glossy coats 
of the horses, and the royal aniform 
of the men! How cheerily the 
“yard of tin”: rang out its shrill 
summons! Here and there a fast 
night-coach as well bhorsed and ap- 
pointed mingled in the procession, 
and “All the blue bonnets,” or 
“The Swiss boy”—forgotten melo- 
dies—were carolled forth by that 
obsolete instrument the key-bugle. 
Pleasant are the memories of “the 
road.” In the days of our boyhood 
the box of a fast coach was a throne 
of delight. The young Oarthusians 
were far too ingenious to permit the 
wall of their playground - to, shut 
them out from so glorious a sight. 
They cut notches and drove spikes 
in the trunks of a row of trees from 
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the higher branches of which they 
could obtain a view into Goswell 
Street, and there they rigged up a 
kind of crows’ nests where they 
could sit at ease and watch coach 
after coach as it passed. This was 
young Leech’s study, and he has 
left a charming sketch of a. boy 
sitting in such a “coach-tree,” as it 
was called, with an expression of 
calm and thoughtful delight as he 
gazes on the spectacle below. The 
trees are gone, their successors are 
ust beginning to show their lead- 
ing shoots above the wall, but no 
future generation will ever climb 
their branches to feast their eyes 
on such a sight as delighted those 
of Thackeray and Leech in their boy- 
hood. 

There was no less justice than 
generosity in the remark of Mr. 
Millais, when, in his evidence be- 
fore the Commission on the Royal 
Academy, he mentioned Leech as 
a striking instance of an artist 
worthy of the highest honours 
which the Academy could bestow, 
but who was excluded by the nar- 
row rule which restricts those hon- 
ours to artists who work in one 
peculiar medium. Had this re- 
mark proceeded from one whose 
opinion carried less authority, it 
might, perhaps, have been met by 
a sneer; but, coming from one who 
had himself acquired the highest of 
those honours, who had been train- 
ed in the schools of the nga 
and who had at a singularly early 
age been marked out for the suc- 
cess he subsequently achieved, it 
commanded respect and won assent. 
Any one may understand and relish 
the infinite humour and truth of 
Leech, but only one who was a 
great artist limself could fully 
know how great an artist he was. 
When Opie was asked what he 
mixed his colours with, the surly 
Cornishman growled out, “ Brains, 
sir!’ When a lady once asked 
Turner what was his secret, he 
replied, “I have no secret, ma- 
dam, but bard work.” The fer- 
tility of the soil was apparent to 
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every one, but the laborious hus- 
bandry which enabled it. to yield 
so rich a crop was known ‘to but 
few. The labour was no doubt 
rendered more severe by the want 
of professional education. The 
early training which makes the 
hand the prompt and obedient 
slave of the brain, and which en- 
abled Gilray to draw at once on 
the copper, was wanting to Leech, 
and he supplied its place by the 
closest and most accurate study, 
Not only did he note down jn 
small sketch-bocks each obj-ct as 
it’ was presented to his eye, but he 
made carefal pencil - drawings of 
every one of his designs befure he 
transferred them to the copper or 
the wood block. These drawings 
have. most fortunately been care- 
fully preserved; and we would 
strongly impress upon the trustees 
of the British Maseom, or some 
other public body, the importance 
of securing for the pation, at any 
rate, the political series. It is hard- 
ly possible to cverrate their im- 
portance and value to the historian, 
the entiquary, or the artist. There 
is not one that does not illustrate 
some historical event, or that does 
not contain the living portrait of 
some man of note. If once dis- 
persed they can never be re-united. 
We give thousands for a doubtful 
antique or a mutilated bronze, 
Surely we shall not permit such a 
record of contemporary history as 
these drawings affurd to be broken 
up into fragments and distributed 
amongst the portfolios of private 
amateur collectors, its utility de- 
stroyed, and its beauty concealed for 
ever. 

The world is a hard task-master 
to those who cater for its amuse- 
ment. Moliére died on ‘the stage 
with the words of one of his own 
immortal comedies on his lips. 
The pencil fell from the band of 
Leech upon an unfinished wood- 
block which he was preparing for 
Ponch’s Almanack, The same 
continnous Jabour, the same tax 
on the brain which stilled the 
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tongue of “ Mellifluous Follett,” was 
fatal to him. Rest might have 
saved him, but for him there was 
no rest. The weekly call must be 
answered, be it at what cost it may. 
The ordinary symptoms of an over- 
taxed brain began to show them- 
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selves, his nervousness and sensi- 
bility became extreme, and that 
generous heart which had only felt 
too warmly, and prompted too open 
a hand for the relief of others, 
gave one agonising throb, and then 
ceased to beat for ever. 
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AnoTHER curious old Eton cus- 
tom, of a much more barbarous 
character than the Montem, and 
wisely abolished at a much ear- 
lier date, was the “ Hunting of the 
Ram.” It is said that tie college 
butcher was obliged, under some 
ancient agreement, to provide a 
ram annually to be hunted by the 
scholars on Election Saturday. On 
one occasion the unfortunate ani- 
mal swam the river, and rushed 
into the crowded market-place at 
Windsor with the boys in full 
chase; and sco much mischief and 
confusion was the consequence, that 
the hunting was from that time 
given up; but the victim was still 
provided, and despatched by a pro- 
cess quite as cruel, and which had 
not even the excuse of the popular 
excitement of a chase. After being 
ham-strung to prevent his escape, 
he was knocked on the head in the 
school-yard with clubs specially 
provided for the occasion.* The 
young Prince William (Duke of 
Oumberland) wielded a club, as an 
amateur, on one of these occasions: 

“1730, Sat, Aug. 1, was celebrated 
at Eton the anniversary diversion of 
Hunting the Ram by the scholars. What 
made the ceremony the more remark- 
able was, that His R.H. Duke William 
was pleased to honour it with his pre- 
sence, The captain of the school pre- 
sented him with aram-club, with which 
His Royal Highness struck the first 
stroke. H.R.H. was in at the death of 
the ram, and his club was bloodyed 
according to custom. There was after- 


wards a speech made by the captain, at 
which the Duke was also present. He 
then proceeded to see the hall, the 
library, the school, and the long eham- 
ber, and it was generally observed that 
H.R.H. returned to Windsor very well © 
pleased.”—Rawl. MS., vol. ii, 158. 


It is singular that he should thus 
early in life have earned his title of 
“The Butcher.” Some verses in 
the * Mus’ Etonenses,’ written for 
the ensuing Montem, commemorate 
this royal visit :— 

“Huc ades, o puer alme, measque invise 


- = catervas, 
Digna sit auspiciis bellica pompa tuis ; 

Arietis ad mortem venisti claviger ; O si 

Pollice et hos ludos fautor utroque 

probes !” 

The green rugs, which have been 
mentioned among the festal decora- 
tions of Long Chamber, were a gift 
from the Duke to the collegers 
either at this or some subsequent 
visit. 

The barbarous ceremony was abo- 
lished altogether in 1747; but Hug- 
get asserts that the ram still made 
his appearance at the high table in 
pasties at the Election Monday din- 
ner, at the date of his writing, 1760. 

Boating has for many generations 
been one of the most popular amuse- 
ments at Eton, the neighbonrhood 
offering what an American would 
call “ water privileges” which no 
other school can boast. But, until 
a recent day, the river has been, in 
theory at least, forbidden ground. 
The boys would boat, of course, 
and did boat, systematically; but 





* See the charge for a “‘ram-club ” in Patrick’s bill, p. 225, note. 
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the system was only winked at by 
the authorities. Few attempts were 
made, in fact, at any school, until 
very lately, to encourage or to metho- 
dise that valuable and needful ad- 
junct to all mental training, active 
out-door exercise and amusement. 
The modern tendency is perhaps too 
much in the other direction. The 
reason of putting the river out of 
bounds was the danger incurred by 
boys who could not swim. The 
probibition seemed justified by the 
nnmber of accidents which really 
occurred. Boys were drowned from 
time to time, though not so often 
as might have been feared ; amongst 
others, the young Earl of Walde- 
grave in 1794. Henry Angerstein 
was drowned at Surly in 1820, in 
the full sight of the erews of the 
long boats, there being among them 
no swimmer good enough or bold 
enough to jump in to save him, 
Afterwards the boating was partially 
recognised by the school authorities, 
and watermen were appointed, one 
of whom was to go in each of the 
lower boats, to. prevent accidents as 
far as possible, At last, after the 
death of Charles Montagu, who was 
jerked out of a boat by the tow-rope 
of a barge and drowned in 1840, the 
idea suggested itself of opening the 
river to those, and those alone, who 
had attained such proficiency in 
swimming as to have a fair chance 
of saving themselves in case of an 
accident. The swimming-school 
was organised by Mr. Evans (the 
“ Dame”) in conjunction with 
Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand, 
who was then a private tutor at 
Eton, and had been one of the best 
swimmers and oarsmen* in the 
school. From that time forth the 
boats have been under the regular 
superintendence of one of the mas- 
ters, and no fatal accident bas oc- 
curred since. No boy is now al- 
lowed to go into a boat until he has 
passed an examination in swimming 
before a committee of masters at 


“ Athens;” or at Cuckoo Weir. Yet 
swimming has always been an Eton 
accomplishment, at least amongst the 
few; and it may be doubted whether 
the feats of earlier days could be 
surpassed now, with all the advan- 
tage of this special training. Fift 

years ago, two boys floated on their 
backs all the way from Snrly t 

“The Cobbler,” below bridge; an 

it was no uncommon explvit to take 
‘headers ” from old Windsor bridge, 
especially on Sunday mornings, 
when the river was full, owing to 
the sluices being shut: an exhibi- 
tion which would rather startle the 
Windscr and Eton public now. 

There is but one school with 
which Eton has any opportunity of 
trying its real strength in an eight- 
oared race. Harrow, Rugby, and 
Marlborough — the ouly schools 
which approach in point of num- 
bers—bave no facilities for boats, 
Shrewsbury has a river, but the 
numbers there are too small to 
ensure a good crew. Westminster 
alone has had any chance with 
Eton afloat, and in its better days 
made the contest pretty equal. 
Eton won the three first races in 
succession —in 1829, 18381, and 
1836 — but were beaten in their 
own water at Datchet the following 
year. King William IV. was pre- 
sent at the race, and the excite-. 
ment was very great. His Majesty 
declared that the Eton boys lost 
it because Dr. Hawtrey was there 
looking on. In this last race the 
boats were for the first time. steered 


by their own coxswains, the lines, 


having been hitherto taken by 
London watermen. The victory of 
1847 at Putney left Eton the wio- 
ners of five races out of nine. 
Owing to objections madg by the 
authorities of both schools, the con- 
test was not renewed. until 1860, 
when Eton won again; iudeed, of 
late years, the decreasing strength 
of Westminster has given them little 
chance against their - opponents, 
* 


——s 





* This excellence has been hereditary; his son, A. J. Selwyn, was stroke of 


the Cambridge University boat in 1863. 
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though the smaller school has still 
supplied a crew to pull a losing 
race with all the plack of more suc- 
cessful days.* For the last three 
or four years Eton has found a new 
antagonist in Radley College, who 
have pulled against them in fair 
style at Henley; but in this case, 
as in the case of Westminster, a 
crew picked out of 180 boys is 
necessarily overmatched in weight 
and strength by a school which has 
the choice of 800. 

The “captain of the boats” is 
perhaps the greatest person in the 
school next to the head-muaster,—if, 
indeed, he does not rival that great 
authority in the estimation of the 
boys. The whole regulation of the 
boats, bath as to the selection of the 
crew of the racing “eight,” and of 
the “captains” of the several boats 
which form the Fourth of June 
procession, rests entirely with him; 
and as he has a great deal of this 
kind of patronage at his dispesal, 
his influence is very considerable, 
The bouat-crews are in some sort 
looked upon as the aristocracy of 
the school, and for this 
the position is an object of social 
ambition amongst the boys. So 
long as there were no public races, 
and the great field-day was the 
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mere show on the Fourth of June, 
the selection of the crew of the first 
boat—the ten-oar—of which the 
captain always pulled stroke, was 
very much a matter of favouritism, 
and it was complained that it too 
often got into the hands of a clique. 
But since the contest with West- 
minster has been revived, and Eton 
has also put on a boat at the Henley 
Regatta, where they have had to 
try their strength against the Uni- 
versities, a much fairer system of 
choice has necessarily prevailed, and 
the captain picks his crew from the 
best oarsmen in the school, without 
reference to the “set” in which 
they may be. The expenses of the 
amusement are very considerable— 
much more so than they need be. 
The old boat-builders have a sort 
of monopoly, and exorbitant charges 
of every kind are kept up by custom, 
which schoolboys are not apt to 
dispute. For this reason it has 
never hitherto been the custom for 
the King’s scholars (who may be 
supposed, a: a rule, to be the sons 
of less wealthy parents) to join the 
regular boats at all, with the excep- 
tion of the “college four,” which 
now forms part of the procession on 
the Fourth of June. A_ colleger, 
however, was in the “eight” last 








* The rivalry Letween the two great schools was very marked in these earlier 


days. 
men. 


It breaks out continually in the writings both of Eton and Westminster 
Jeorge Hardinge, an Etonian heart and soul, cannot conceal his satisfac- 





tion that, during the eleven years of Barnard’s rule at Eton, “the rival school, 
though a very excellent one, and more likely as being in the metropolis to obtain 
patronage, was stationary in its number and its fame.” Dr. Barnard himself, who 
had looked forward to a bishopric (which he is said to have lost by a political 
harangue ayainst the Court at a Buckinghamshire election), was doubly mortified 
whea “ his rival Markham,” head-master of Westminster, got the mitre instead. 
Richard Cumberland, on the other hand, writing as an old Westminster, is jealous 
of the sunshine of royalty in which Etouians were just then rejoicing; “the vici- 
nity of Windsor Castle,” he says, “ isof no benefit.to the discipline and good order 
of Eton school.” It had probably no great effect one way or the other; but 
George [I[. was a constant patron both of boys and masters. Dr, Goodall, as has 
been suid, had many qualifivations fur a courtier; and Langford, who was for a 
long time lower master, was such a favourite that the King used to send for him 
down to Weymouth to preach befvre him—to the considerable disgust, as was 
natural, of the non-Etonian divines of Weymouth. His Majesty took a consider- 
able personal iuterest in the boys, and knew the most distinguished of them by 
name and sight. “All people think highly of Eton—everybody praises Eton,” 
he said to young De Quincey. He was hospitable to them, in his odd way. On 
one oveasion he sent to invite them in a body to the Terrace, and kept them all 
to supper—‘ remembering to forget” to extend the entertainment to the masters 
who had acco:apanied them, and who returned home in great dudgeon. 
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year, for the first time in the an- 
nals of Eton boating; though the 
offer of a place has been made to 
one of their body before. 

Since the glories of Montem have 
departed, the Fourth of June has 
taken its place as the great yearly 
festival of Etonians. It was insti- 
tuted in commemoration of 2 visit 
of King George III., and is held 
on his birthday. It is the great 
trysting-day of Eton, when her sons 
gather from far and wide, young 
and old, great and small,—no mat- 
ter who or what, so long as they 
are old Etonians; that magic bond 
binds them all together as brothers, 
and levels for the time all distinc- 
tions of age or rank, The pro- 
ceedings begin with the ‘ Speech- 
es,” delivered in the Upper School 
at 12 noon before the provost, fel- 
lows, masters, and a large audience 
of the boys’ friends. Selections 
from classical authors, ancient or 
modern, are recited by the Sixth- 
form boys, who are dressed for the 
occasion in black swallow-tail coats, 
white ties, black knee-breeches and 
buckles, silk stockings, and pumps, 
Then follows the provost’s lunch- 
eon, given in the college hall to the 
more distinguished visitors, while 
similar entertainments on a smaller 
scale are going on in the various 
tutors’ and dames’ honses, At, 
8 o’clock there is fall choral service 
in chapel. At 6 p.m. all hands ad- 
journ to the Brocas, a large open 
meadow, to witness the great event 
of the day—the procession of the 
Boats to Surly Hall, a public-house 
of that name, on the right bank of 
the river, some three. and a half 
miles from Windsor. The boats 
are divided into two classes—Upyer 
and Lower. The Upper division 
consists of the Monarch ten-oar, 
the Victory, and the Prince of 
Wales, or, as it is more asually 
called, the Third Upper. The Lower 
boats are the Britannia, Dread- 
nought, Thetis, and St. George; 
sometimes, when the number of 
aspirants to a place is larger than 
usual, an eighth boat, called the 
Defiance, is added. The collegers 
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have also for some years pnt on g 
four-oar—latterly expanded into an 
eight—which follows in the pro- 
cession. The flotilla is preceded 
by the Eton racing eight-oar, man- 
ned by the picked crew who are 
to contend at Putney or Henley, 
Each boat has its distinctive uni- 
furm, Formerly these were very 
fanci‘ul—Greek pirates, or galiey- 
slaves in silver chains, astonishing 
the quiet reaches of the Thames for 
the day. The crews of the Upper 
boats now wear dark-blue jackets 
and trousers, and straw bats with 
ribbons, displaying the name of the 
boats in gold letters; the coxswaing 
are dressed in an admiral’s uniform, 
with gold fittings, sword, and cock- 
ed-hat. The captain of each boat 
has an anchor and crown embroi- 
dered in gold on the left sleeve of 
his jacket. In the Lower boats, the 
crews wear trousers of white jean, 
and all ornaments and embroidery 
are in silver. Each boat carries a 
large silk flag in the stern. The 
procession is headed by a quaint 
ol!-fashioned boat (an Eton racing- 
boat of primitive days) rowed by 
watermen, and conveying a military 
band. The scene at Boveney Locks 
is very striking; the boats, with 
their gay flags and costumes, crowd- 
ed together in the narrow pass, 
make the locks appear carpeted 
with bright colours. Opposite to 
Surly Hall, a liberal display of good 
things, spread on tables on shore, 
awaits the arrival of the crews— 
the Sixth-form alone being accom- 
modated with a tent. After a few 
toasts, and as much champagne as 
can be fuirly disposed of in a short 
time, the captain of the boats gives 
the word for all to re-embark, and 
the flotilla returns to Eton in the 
same order. This order, however, 
is by no means such as would 
delight the eye of a critical first- 
lieutenant in H.M. navy: singing, 
shouting, racing, and bumping, all 
go on together in the most barmoni- 
ous confusion, This racing home 
(combined. with the libations at 
Surly) caused a good deal of ex- 
citement in former days; and once 
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—some sixty years ago—the Dread- 
nought and Defiance having a dis- 
pute about a “bump,” the two 
crews, steerers included, agreed to 
fight it out in the playing-fields 
afterwards, and were actually rang- 
ing themselves in order of battle, 
when Goodall, then head-master, 
interposed, and stopped this last 
resort. 

The time-honoured cus7om of 
“sitting a boat” must here claim 
mention. S »me old Etonian, of 
generuus and festive disposition 
(generally an old “oar”), signifies 
to the captain of a boat his inten- 
tion of presenting the crew with 
a certain quaotity of champagne. 
In return he is entitled to be rowed 
up to Surly in the boat to which 
he presents the wine; he occupies 
the coxswain’s seat, who kneels or 
stands behind him. This giver of 
good things is ca'led, from this cir- 
cumstance, a “sitter;” and the 
question, ‘Who sits. your boat?” 
or, “Have you a sitter?” is one 
of some interest, which may often 
be heard addressed to a captain. 
The stat of bonour in the ten-oar 
is usually offered to some distin- 
guished old Etonian. Mr. Canning 
occupied it in 1824.* 

The boats, after their return 
through Windsor Bridge, turn and 
row two or three times round an 
eyot in the middle of the stream 
above the bridge. During this 
time a grand display of fireworks 
takes place on the eyot. The ring- 
ing of the fine old bells in the Our- 
few Tower, the cheering of the 
crews, and the  brilliant-coloured 
fires which strike across the water 
and light up the dense masses of 
spectators along the bridge, the 
rafts, and the shore, produce an 
effect not easily forgotton. A pyro- 
technic illumination of the college 
arms (displaying last year some- 
thing meant to represent the “ Eton 
eight” rowing solemnly beneath it) 


concludes the ceremonies, and is 
the signal for the crews to land 
and march in jubilant disorder 
back to college. The crowds break 
aid disappear, special trains dash 
off to their respective destinations, 
and the Fourth of June is over. 

An almost identical féte takes 
place on “Election Saturday,” the 
Jast Saturday in July, so called 
from being the day of the annual 
election to King’s Oollege. This, 
however, is now much shora of its 
former glories. There used also to 
be certain rebearsals of the Fourth of 
Jane performances (called ‘ check- 
nights”), which took place every 
alternate Saturday in the boating 
season, when the crews rowed up 
to Surly in their uniform, and re- 
galed themselves—the staple luxury 
being ducks and green peas. These 
suppers were open to much objec- 
tion, and the custom has lately 
been done away with. Besides 
these show festivals, there are an- 
nual races on the river—silver oars 
being the prizes for pair oars, and a 
silver cup for scullers, 

During the summer half year, 
cricket is a formidable rival to the 
attractions of the river. Like row- 
ing, it requires a good deal of time 
and practice, and very few boys 
excel in both. In fact, the school 
is divided into “ wet-bobs”’ and 
“dry-bobs” as they are called; the 
former devoting themselves to the 
boats, and the latter to the playing- 
fields, Of course, a “dry-bob” 
boats occasionally, and a “ wet-bob” 
plays cricket for his amusement; 
but each lays himself out for excel- 
lence in his special line. 

Cricket. began at Eton at least 
as early as at any public school, 
but its distant records are scanty. 
William Goldwin (who went off to 
King’s in 1700, and was afterwards 
Fellow of Eton and Master of Bris- 
tol grammar-school) published, 
amongst his “ Muss Juveniles,” in 





* No one entered more cordially into the spirit of these Eton reunions. At the 
Montem of the previous year he met Brougham, for the first time since their 
fracas in the House, and held out his hand to him, amidst the hearty applause of 


the crowd of bystanders, 








1706, a poem called Certamen Pilea, 
which proves that even at that 
date a cricket-match had some in- 
terest for Eton boys. .The game was 
played ‘there in Horace Walpole’s 
time; and the nephew and namesake 
of his friend and — correspondent, 
Sir Horace Mann, was, either there 
or in after life, a celebrated player. 
The earliest Etonian celebrity of 
whom any distinct record is pre- 
served is the eighth Earl of Win- 
chelsea, who was the great patron 
and supporter of the oldest known 
club in England, the Hambledon— 
a band of ancient heroes held in 
honour by all cricketers, though 
they might fail to command the ad- 
miration which they formerly ex- 
cited, if they were to appear once 
more upon the ground in their uni- 
form of “sky-blue coats and velvet 
collars.” Lord Winchelsea intro- 
duced what he considered an im- 
provement in the game, by increas- 
ing the stumps to four, but it never 
became popular; though in the 
match between the gentlemen and 
the players in 1837, in order to equa- 
lise the contest, the latter under- 
took to defend four stumps instead 
of three. His Lordship made an 
innings of 54 in a match of “ Old 
Etonians against the Gentlemen of 
England,” played in 1791, on the 
old “Lord’s” ground, on the site 
of the present Dorset Square. The 
first recorded match played by an 
eleven of the school itself is that 
against the Oldfield Club, whom 
they beat easily, in. 1797. Sumner, 
the future archbishop, was one of 
the bowlers. The first public school 
match of which Mr. Lillywhite’s 
researches have recovered any ac- 
count is Eton against Westminster, 
at old Lord’s, in 1799. It must 
have been either a very short ora 
very careful day’s play; for Eton, 
in their only innings, made bat 47 
runs, and Westminster had scored 
13, with five wickets to fall, when 
the stumps were drawn. The match 
was said to be “postponed,” but 
there is no account to be found of 
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its ever having been resumed. The 
schools played again the following 
year, when Eton had an easy vic- 
tory, making a score of 213 in one 
innings, against Westminster's 64 
and 81. The King’s scholars in 
those days formed the strongest 
part of the eleven. Benjamin Drury 
(afterwards assistant-master), Jo- 
seph Thackeray, and Thomas Lloyd, 
elder brother of the bishop, were 
the bowlers, and all the largest in- 
pings were made by collegers, The 
match had a melancholy sequel: 
Lloyd, after beating the West- 
minster innings off his own bat, 
died of a sudden chill caught after 
his exertions. No matches seem 
afterwards to have been made with 
Westminster; but in 1805 they 
played their first match with Har- 
row at Lord’s, beating them in 
a single innings. Light out ‘of 
the eleven (among whom was 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe) were 
again collegers. The two schools 
are said to have played several 
times between this date and 1818; 
but this assertion is, to say the 
least, very questionable, and no 
scores are to be found until that 
year, when Harrow beat Eton, and 
again in 1822. A contemporary let- 
ter from a young Etoniun, antici- 
pating victory on the latter occasion, 
explains the former defeat: (iosers 
are never slow at an excuse) by the 
statement that only two * of their 
best men were present at Lord’s, 
the rest of the eleven being made 
up of such Etunians as could be 
collected on the ground. In the 
following year Eton retrieved its 
honour, and again beat Harrow in 
one innings; and from that time 
forth victory has been pretty fairly 
balanced. E. Bayley’s great innings 
of 152, in 1841, bad never yet been 
exceeded by any player in a public 
school match, until A. Lubbock, in 
1868, made the still grander score 
of 174 (not out) against Winches- 
ter. An Eton eleven appears first 
to have played this latter school 
in 1826, and were beaten. From 











* These were Donald Maclean and W. Pitt. 
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1830 the two schools have had a 
match nearly every year, with toler- 
ably even success, including a tie in 
1845, when the interest and excite- 
ment were very great indeed. In 
1856, neither school being allowed 
to come up to London, the match 
was played at Winchester, and since 
that date the elevens’ have met on 
the Eton and Winchester ground 
alternately. The years most to be 
remembered in the Eton cricket 
annals are 1832 and 1846, when 
they beat both Winchester and 
Harrow in a single innings, 

Three of the fastest gentlemen- 
bowlers in England—and all good 
ones—have been at different times 
in the Eton eleven. George Osbald- 
eston—long before he was known 
to the sporting world as Master 
of the Quorn and Pytchley, and 
the boldest rider in England—had 
been known both in the Eton 
Se ae ago and at Lord’s for the 
ightoing- speed of his delivery. 
John Henry Kirwan took every 
wicket in the second innings of the 
M. ©. C. in the match of 1835. 
Walter Marcon—’41 and °42—is 
reputed to have been even faster. 
Those who have stood up against 
the bowling of both say that his 
pace was as terrific as that of 
George Brown of Sussex — who 
according to Mr. Lillywhite’s annals, 
whose veracity is not to be rashly 
questioned, once bowled through a 
man’s coat, on the Brighton ground, 
and killed a dog on the other side. 
The long-stop of Brown’s eleven 
always prepared for him by having 
a bag stuffed with hay fastened inside 
his shirt to protect his chest, with 
which he stopped the balls; but no 
Eton long-stop is known to have con- 
descended to this defensive armour. 
Perhaps the eleven of 84 brought 
out, in C. G. Taylor and W. Picker- 
ing, two of the finest gentlemen- 
batsmen in England; and the latter 
was probably the youngest player 
1 any public school match, being 
then only fourteen. 

The custom, which has now be- 
come general at the public school 
matches, of “chairing” any very 
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snecessful player — carrying him 
round the ground in triumph upon 
the shoulders of his companions— 
took its origin from the old Eton 
ceremony of “hoisting”—a compli- 
ment paid to the great champions 
of each side at football and cricket, 
or the winners in the boat-races, 
who are paraded in this distin- 
guished fashion “after six” through 
college and along the school wall, 
with great shouting and rejuicing. 
Besides cricket and football, the 
only gaine now recognised at Eton 
is fives. The more juvenile amuse- 
ments have long been voted be- 
neath the dignity of a modern pub- 
lie-school boy —a _ fastidiousness of 
taste which doves not, perhaps, in- 
crease the happiness of the little 
boys. They played marbles at Eton 
as Jate'as 1821, and tops survived 
many years longer; being regularly 
introduced for some ten days, on the 
return of the school after the summer 
holidays, up to about 1835. A good 
deal of sport has been afforded, both 
in modern and ancient days, by a 
“seratch” pack of beagles, set to 
hunt a drag, and followed by the 
sportsmen on foot — occasionally 
in traditionary times, on horseback, 
by the more aspiring members’ of 
the hunt, upon.such wretched ani- 
mals as could be hired in Windsor. 
They went over many miles of 
country, and great Jeaps were taken 
(not by the horses) over the flood- 


ed ditches which surround Eton, 
William Oodrington’s great leap 


over Chalvey brook is famous to 
this day, and may preserve his boy- 
ish fame even when he is forgotten 
as Master of the Old Berkshire. 
The sport was stopped from time to 
time by the authorities; and many 
will remember one remarkable ran 
(not recorded by ‘ Bell's Life ’), when 
the well-known Harry Dupuis took 
the field on horseback, and the 
younger sportsmen were obliged in 
their turn to become the pursued, 
and were many of them captured. 
At one time the members of the 
hunt, in emulation of older sports- 
men, determined on adopting a dis- 
tinctive button, and had a die 
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struck with the letters E. C. H.— 
Eton Qvllege Hunt. Dr, Hawtrey 
soon noticed these new insignia in 
schoo], but could ngt quite make 
out the legend. Meeting a boy one 
day in the school-yard, he literally 
took him by the button, and asked 
what the letters were; but when 
his pupil, with some slight natural 
embarrassment, read out the mystic 
characters—the Doctor’s own ini- 
tialsa—forther question or comment 
was unnecessary, and it was the 
master’s turn to look embarrassed 
at what he took for a delicate com- 
pliment from his pupils. The sport 
is now carried on without any in- 
terruption on the part of the au- 
thorities, and the runs are duly re- 
corded in the ‘ Eton Obronicle.’ In- 
stead of having recourse to a drag, 
they can now usually find a hare 
on some of the neighbouring farms; 
an excellent feeling having sprang 
up between the boys and the 
farmers (who take an interest in 
the sport, and oceasiona!ly have 
the loan of the beagles for their 
Own amusement), instead of the 
traditionary feuds whlch existed in 
some earlier generations. 
Ash-Wednesday used to be a day 
of even greater mortification at 
Eton than elsewhere. Besides the 
regular work of a whole-school-day, 
there was the special service in 
chapel, and formerly also a lecture 
from one of the fellows, so that the 
boys had scarcely half an hour to 
themselves. The cause assigned for 
this was not any special ecclesiasti- 
cal strictness, but to prevent the 
school from attending the Eton pig- 
fair, held on that day. The pigs 
used to be penned in the public 
road fronting the dames’ and tutors’ 
houses; an arrangement which sub- 
jected the unhappy animals to many 
indignities, a protrading tail being 
oceasionally cut off and carried away 
as a trophy. This, as might be ex- 
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pected, led to desperate battles with 
the pig-drovers. The Windsor fairs 
are even to this day the scene of 
occasional “rows” with the show- 
men and populace, though the hos- 
tilities are not so svstematic as 
formerly, when a whole troop of 
strolling players — clowns, heroes 
in armour, and even “ladies” in 
tights and spangles—might be seen 
to descend from their outside stage, 
stung beyond endurance by crack- 
ers and pea-shooters, and engage in 
a hand-to-hand fight with their as- 
sailants below. Windsor Fair, it 
should be said, is strictly “out of 
bound ;” for which reason, we are 
told by one of the masters in his 
evidence, “every boy in the school 
makes it a point of honour to go;” 
no real attempt is made to stop the 
practice, but (probably as a point 
of honour on the side of the mas- 
ters) “‘one or two lower boys who 
are unlucky enough to get caught 
are severely punished,’’* 

Mention has been already made 
of the Long Chamber Theatricals, 
Though the days have long passed 
when head-masters like Udall and 
Ritwise were the authors and mana- 
gers, and cardinals sat amongst the 
audience, the drama, legitimate or 
illegitimate, was revived there from 
time to time. Addison’s ‘Cato’ 
was got up for representation in 
Dr. Barnard’s mastership, but the 
performance was unfortunately io- 
terrupted. George Hardinge (the 
Welsh judge) tells the story in a 
letter to Nichols. He was to per- 
form Cato; and in those days Cato 
was nothing without a _full-bot- 
tomed wig—at least so Hardinge 
thought, remembering, as he says, 
Pope’s line— 

“Cato’s long wig, flowered gown, and 
lackered chair.”"+ 


An old wig was at last found in 
the shop of a Windsor barber, 





1 * See Public Schools Report, App., p. 140. 

+ This wig was an essential property to the character of the noble Roman. 
When Richard Cumberland acted in the tragedy at Bury School, he says—“ A 
full-bottomed periwig for Cato, and female attire for Portia and Marcia, bor- 
rowed from the maids of the lodging-house, were the chief articles of our scanty 


wardrobe.” 
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which was pronounced quite the 
correct thing, and which, for a 
small consideration, the barber un- 
dertook to turnout as good as new. 
Some ladies were invited, and the 
performance began; but in the 
midst of the Roman’s soliloquy an 
unexpected actor rushed upon the 
stage—Dr. Barnard himself, boiling 
with wrath at the unlicensed per- 
formance. He tore off the wig and 
toga from the dismayed Cato, and 
dispersed actors and audience. The 
wig he hung up in his stady as a 
trophy; and there, after some time, 
it was recognised by Dr. Barton, 
the vice-provost, as his own cast- 
off property. So we'l had the 
barber restored it, that Burton, 
who was a man of small economies, 
claimed it, and took it into wear 
again, declaring that it was really 
as good as new. “The anecdote” 
(says Harcinge) lasted Barnard 
for a month.” He ought, indeed, 
to have had more sympathy with 
these dramatic aspirations; for he 
was himself an admirable mimic, 
and—according to the same authority 
—“if nature had given him Garrick’s 
features and figure, he would. have 
been scarcely inferior to him in the- 
atrical powers.” 

Richard Porson wrote a sort of 
musical masque, a combination of 
songs and dialogue, which was also 
acted in Long Chamber. The sub- 
ject was the “wall of brass,” sug- 
gested by Friar Bacon as a na- 
tional fortification; but the idea is 


transferred to Dr. Faustus, The 
author entitled it, ‘Ont of the 
Frying-pan into the Fire’ The 


cast was as follows:—Dr. Faustus, 
Stephenson; Satan, Chafie; Luci- 
fer, Goodall (afterwards provost); 
Panch, Porson; Vulcan, W. Moore: 
Joan, “Mrs. Smith, the real wife of 
Hob Smith.” The piece, of no re- 
markable merit, is still preserved 
in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Bunt the palmy days of Eton 
amateurs were after the suppres- 
sion of the Long Chamber perform- 
ances, There had been more than 
one theatve set up, at different 
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periods, by the oppidans; one at 
least during Goodall’s bead master- 
ship, in which Frederick Hamilton 
Cornwall and Henry Whittington 
were leading actors; and several 
during Keate’s. subsequent reign. 
With the best of these later com- 
panies (who had lost some of their 
number by the expulsions which 
followed the Rebellion of 1818), 
the college actors, when Long 
Chamber was tabooed, coalesced, 
and formed a very strong corps. 
There are few-Etonians of that day 
who will not thank us for preserv- 
ing in these pages the vivid lan- 
guage in which one of them recalls 
the triamphs, “quorum pars magna 
Suit” :— 

“Our theatre was first started 
by Germaine Lavie and Howard— 
the late Lord Carlisle——and a boat- 
loft belonging to Hester was the 
scene of action. Afterwards a far 
better establishment was formed in 
Datchet Lane, Windsor, where a 
large warehouse was hired of Mason 
the coal-merchant, and in the man- 
agement of which Moultrie con- 
ducted the affairs on behalf of the 
collegers, and Crawfurd represented 
the oppidan interests. 

“T look back with wondrous 
pleasure to the exhibitions of those 
days: we certainly had some pro- 
digiously fine actors, but there is 


one who is indelibly impressed 
upon my memory — St. Vincent 
Bowen: his Sir Peter Teazle, 
Oakley, Bob Acres, Old Rapid, 


Lord Duberley, Sir Robert Bram- 
ble, and Old Pbilpotts, were mar- 
vellous performances, I have seen 
much professional acting, and have 
paid much attention to it; but 
after a lapse of forty-five years, I 
can recall every look and gesture of 
this great actor, before whom we 
all quailed, and I can safely say 
that I never saw his equal. Moul- 
trie, Hare, Maclean, Bullock, Craw- 
fard, Wilder, Buxton, were the 
other chief actors. Never were 
colleger and oppidan feuds more 
completely quashed, never were 
nearer and dearer boyish friend- 
sbips formed, never was there less 
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of mischief and profligacy in the 
school, 
well, and winked at the contraband 
amusernent; but unluckily our success 
tended to vanity, and vanity to ruin. 
‘The Iron Chest’ was got up at con- 
siderable expense, and very strongly 
cast, as follows :— 


“ Tae Tron Cuest. 
Str Epwarp Mortimer, Crawfurd. 


Firznarpna, Wellesley.* 
Witrorp, . . Wilder.+ 
Apam WINTERTON, . Buzton. 
RawBo Lp, J Wilmot. 
Samson, ‘ s Moultrie. 
ARMSTRONG, . . Battiscombe. 
Orson, . 5 ° Maturin. 
HELEn, ‘ . Parker. 
Bvancue, : > Cox. 
Barsara, 4 , Pocklington. 
JupiTH, . F 6 Beales.§ 


“ Penley’s theatrical band was 
hired for the dramatic music, and 
the choristers from St. George’s 
Chapel sang the concerted pieces. 
Tickets were given to the ladies of 
Windsor and Eton, to the officers 
of the garrison, and to many inhab- 
ijtants, and some of these wise- 
acres made it a subject of conversa- 
tion on the same day at the pro- 
vost’s table. The issue was obyious: 
the unlucky manager was sent for 
into chambers, and was quietly in- 
formed that any more of this court- 
ing the popularis aura would be 
immediately followed by expulsion. 
We once more played ‘Speed the 
Plough,’ and then. the curtain 
dropped for ever upon ‘ Datchet 
Lane. I rambled into the ware- 
house not many years ago, and 
there still remained upon the walls 
the old dungeon scene painted for 
‘Rob Roy.’ I question whether I 
should have gazed on the real Tol- 
booth with half the interest. 

“In my unlimited admiration 
for that great actor, Bowen, I mast 
not lose sight of some of his sac- 
cessors, Moultrie in domestic pa- 
thos was unrivalled: it was a 
strange sight to see tears on the 


The masters. knew this 
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cheeks of some dare-devil: upper 
division boy—some stalwart stroke 
of the ten-oar, or captain of the 
eleven—as they contemplated his Job 
Thornberry ; while in broad farce— 


* Ratcatcher, Quaker, corporal, or Jew’ j— 


his quaint humour was equally popn- 
lar. Wilder, elegant and gracefal 
in declamation, if somewhat artifi- 
cial; Donald Maclean, the fop or 
sparkling man of fashion; Hare 
(Lord Listowel), admirable as an 
Irishman, or in the eccentricities of 
Sir Abel Handy; Bullock (the late 
Common Sergeant), as the testy old 
man, especially good in Sir Anthon 
Absolate ; Howard (Lord Carlisle), 
although, me judice, a failure in tra- 
gedy, and ungainly in person for the 
heroes of comedy, played Mrs. Oakley 
and Mrs, Candour with extraordinary 
power and success. 

“ We were too good judges to 
meddle with Shakespeare. The 
brilliant repartee of Sheridan and 
the sly equivoke of Colman, by 
their own innate merit, aided our 
boyish interpretation; and we can- 
tiously avoided the usual pitfall of 
amateurs, who, seeing a piece writ- 
ten especially to suit the qualifications 
of certain actors, seize on it eagerly 
—of course merely reproducing a ser- 
vile, and generally an infamously bad 
imitation. 

“The contraband nature of oor 
amusement—like the peat-reek of 
the mountain-still, or the snared 
pheasant of the poacher—doubled 
its zest. I have seen legitimised 
school theatricals, when, under the 
drill of a dramatic usher, the best 
boy has played Cato, the favourite 
boy Juba, the prettiest boy Marcia, 
and the naughtiest boy Syphax. 
I have seen Colman excised and 
Bowdlerised; but it was melan- 
choly work; and between the acts 
one could not but remember Quin’s 
reflection, ‘If eating turtle were 
but a crime, the enjoyment would 
be perfect.’ 





* Now Lord Cowley. 


+ Now Fellow of Eton, 


+ Now Major-General. 


Now Revising Barrister for Middlesex. 
‘The Eton Rosciad.’—By Lord Carlisle, in the MS, magazine called ‘ Hore 


Otiose.’ 
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“T cannot but acknowledge that 
Sheridan and Colman somewhat 
usurped the rights of Homer and 
Horace; still, when we Jook to the 
career of many concerned, we can- 
not say that much harm was done, 
Amongst our dramatis persone we 
can number (besides minor honoars) 
one double-first and four first classes, 
a Latin Verse, and a Newdigate, at 
Oxford; and at Cambridge two 
wranglers, a first-class classic, a 
Bell’s scholar, two Olancellor’s 
English medals, and one Browne’s. 
No charge of effeminacy attaches 
to those who made the female 
characters their specialty. The 
‘Helen’ whom we saw bencing over 
the lifeless form of Mortimer was 
second to none over Northamp- 
tonshire. Her soubrette ‘ Blanche’ 
went, and probably: still goes, with 
the best with Drake and the Barc n. 
Others have exchanged the ringlets 
for the counsellor’s wig, and the 
bands for those of the Churel; 
would that the employments of 
every ‘after four’ could bear as 
honest a scrutiny as those afford- 
ed by the ‘scene sine auleis et 
ostro of Datchet Lane!” 

Of the oppidan manager, Craw- 
fard, his brother actor Lord Carlisle 
thus speaks in the concluding lines 
of the ‘Eton Rosciad.’. [The com- 
pany are supposed to have met to 
choose a chairman upon Bowen's 
retirement] :— 

“Last Crawfurd came; but vain the weak 
pretence 

Justly to tell his varied excellence. 

To no range bounded, by no part repelled, 

He all attempted, and in all excelled; 

The young, the old, the country and the 
town, 

Th’ accomptished gallant or the honest 
clown ; 

Correct with spirit, formed alike to please 

With comic humour and with native ease. 

“The crowd had passed; the judges were 

igreed, 

And thus at once impartially decreed : 

‘Long may ye all in fame and union ‘ive! 

Applause to each, as each d-serves, we 


give; 
To ny + og preference ;—Crawfurd, take the 
chair, 
Nor leave it till you place an equal there.’” 
Keate was not inclived to deal 
hardly with these . unlicensed the- 
atres, though no doubt they drew 
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off much of the talent of the school 
from severer stadies. It was re- 
marked that the Speeches were 
never so good at Eton as during 
the rage for the drama. The Latin 
and Greek declamations (which 
generally have the lion’s share of 
the programme) are never very 
popular with schoolboys; and it 
had been always the custom as 
soon as the first word was spoken 
on Election Monday (on which day 
the holidays began), for the boys 
to rush down to the respective 
conveyances which were in waiting 
to take them home. In 1819, it 
was known that the two last speak- 
ers, Wilder and OCrawfurd, were to 
give a taste of their quality, one in 
tragedy and the other in comedy, 
and were set down for ‘Qaracta- 
cus,’ and Swift's ‘Monody on his 
own death.’ Nearly the whole 
school patiently and voluntarily 
sat out a couple of hours devoted 
to Sallust, Tacitus, Sophocles, and 
Demosthenes, for the sake of wit- 
nessing this last appearance of their 
two tavourite actors. 

Some few years afterwards the 
dramatic spirit revived again, and 
& very promising company was 
formed, who hired what is now 
Turnuck’s. large. reom for their 
scene of operations... After some 
successful performarces, Sheridan’s 
‘Rivals’—that stock piece of am- 
ateurs—was cast for rep:esentation. 
The Sir Antbony Absolute has 
gone out as Chief Justice to Cey- 
lon; the late Marquess of Down- 
shire was Sir Lucius O’Trigger; and 
the present worthy Provost of Eton 
was expected to be great in Mrs. 
Malaprop. But unluckily, baviog 
taken to learn their parts in school, 
Keate detected the whole affuir, 
even to the cast of the characters; 
and startled the members of the 
corps by calling them up one by 
one at lesson, under their assumed 
name-, beginning with the ladies; 
and the performance was thus an- 
fortunately stopped. 

There have been modern’ am- 
ateurs, more or less. successfal, at 


} 
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many periods since this, both in 
college and among the oppidans; 
aspiring eveu occasionally to the 
performance of a French piece. 
And tbe Eton authorities, like 
those of some other public schools, 
have now given them at least a tacit 
sanction. 

Eton was the first public school 
to set up a “magazine” of its own. 
The original attempt was a com- 
plete success. The ‘ Microcosm’ 
was published by Charles Knight 
the elder, then a bookseller at 
Windsor, in 1786 and 1787. The 
working editor was George Can- 
ning, and several of the articles 
were written by him. The other 
principal contributors were Sydney 
Smith’s brother Robert (better 
known as “ Bobus”), John Frere, 
Lord Henry Spencer, and Joseph 
Melluish. Knight gave fifty guineas 
for the copyright of the maga- 
zine—a sum surely never realised 
by any school periodical since— 
and Canning and he kept up a 
friendly intercourse, honourable to 
both, long after the Eton school- 
boy had risen to be a statesman. 
But the ‘Microcosm’ lasted scarcely 
two years, and was closed at the 
departure of its leading contri- 
butors from the school. It was 
not until sixteen years after that 
the ‘Miniature’ succeeded; edited, 
by a somewhat remarkable coinci- 
dence, by Stratford Oanning, cousin 
of the great minister, who was 
then a King’s scholar, and after- 
wards became Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. It was clever, but, like 
its predecessor, short-lived. Murray, 
the publisher, bought up the old 
stock, and some years afterwards 
brought out a new edition. It did 
not selj, but “got him the reputa- 
tion,” says Mr. Knight, “of a clever 
publisher,” and led to his intro- 
duction to George Oanning; and 
from this political connection arose 
in time the ‘Quarterly Review.’ 
Both of these early Eton magazines 
were somewhat ambitious in their 
subjects, and more didactic in their 
style than their modern successors. 
Of these there have been several 
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from time to time, of some of which 
it is to be feared the very names have 
perished, and others which have not 
much better claim to preservation, 
Among these ephemerals were the 
‘Salt-bearer’ and the ‘College 
Magazine.’ The latter was in man- 
uscript, and was published in ocea- 
sional numbers in 18i8 and 1819, 
It had great success for a time; but 
after a while, whether from neglect 
or from the want of the infusion of 
fresh blood, it declined both in 
ability and prosperity. Some of its 
contributors seceded: chief among 
them, “Peter Pveticus” (destined 
soon to win higher favour with the 
public under the siguature of 
‘“Gerard Montgomery”), who, with 
small reliance on any pen but his 
own, started a rival misccllany with 
the title of ‘Hore Otiose.’ In 
those pages—which, like the maga- 
zine, were not printed—appeared 
“My Brother’s Grave,” the * Lines 
to——,” and “The Hall of my 
Fathers” — wonderful productions 
for a boy: the two first perhaps 
not surpassed by any poem of the 
writer’s maturer years. Each num- 
ber opened with & smart address 
in ‘ Whistlecraft” metre, “de om- 
nibus rebus et quibusdam aliis,” in 
which the knout—a pretty _— 
one—was freely administered to 

who excited Peter’s spleen or riv- 
alry. But in 1821 appeared ‘The 
Etonian’—lighter and more popular 
in style than its predecessor the ‘ Mi- 
crocosm,’ but conducted with at least 
equal ability, and enjoying a wider 
general reputation. Poetry, senti- 
mental and comic, romantic fictio 

and the realities of schoolboy life, 

tound a place in its pages, and all 
were more or less cleverly handled. 
There was @ pretty numerous body 
of contributors, but the controlling 
stuff were a set of some seven or 
eight, who, under fictitious names, 
formed an imaginary society called 
“The King of Clubs.” Some of 
the reported meetings of this clab 
are amongst the most amusing 
articles, The real names of these 
young writers are now sufficiently 
well known, and several have won 
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for themselvés high literary dis- 
tinction since. Too many—and 
those of the highest promise—have 

away before their fall de- 
velopment. Foremost of these is 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed—a 
name even now less generally 
honoured than it deserves to be, 
though his remains have at ast 
found an English publisher. Many 
of his poems haye a grace and 
beauty which has never been sur- 
passed by any English writer; and 
his personal character, both in boy- 
hood and in manbood, made him 
as warmly loved by those who knew 
him as he was admired for the bril- 
liancy of lis powers. 


*With poignant sarcasm and sly equi- 
voqgne, 
And near a coruscation, bright though 


brief, 
Of wit, and humour more akin than wit 
To genius—drawing off intrusive eyes 
From that intensity of human love, 
And that most deep and tender a ga | 
Close guarded in the chambers of his 
heart.” * 


If it is sad to think that Praed 
died at 87, it is sadder still that 
his schovlfellow poet should have 
had to say of him, with so much 
truth, that 


“ His generation knew him not,” 


and that America should have been 
beforehand with us in recognising 
his remarkable powers by a collected 
edition of his poems, 

Bat Praed’s sun at least went 
down in its brightness. It was not 
so with one of his fellow-Etonian 
writers, of perhaps even greater 
ability, though of less attractive 
ymonal qualities. William Sydney 

alker, Fellow of Trinity Oollege, 
Cambridge, one of the most re- 
markable amongst Eton’s many 
remarkable scholars, has left even 
less of a popular name and far 
more melancholy recollections be- 
hind bim. Possibly the very pre- 
cocity of his genius in boyhood was 
either the symptom or the cause of 
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that morbid mental excitement 
which made bis life a useless one, 
and threw its shadow over all his 
later years. Before he was sent to 
Eton, “he had read history exten- 
sively,” at five years oJd. At Eton, 
the feats of genius recorded of him 
would seem quite as apocryphal, if 
they wete not formally vouched for 
by living witnesses. He could re- 
peat the whole of Homer, Horace, 
and Virgil by heart, says an Eton 
witness before the Royal Commis- 
sioners; and not only that, but 


“He could be called up in school, 
having an English Shakespeare in his 
hand [instead of the proper book], and 
take up a lesson anywhere ‘that it 
might be going on: he could construe 
& passage expression by expression, 
parse it word by word, answer an 
question that was asked him, an 
aftewards sit down to his, Shake- 
speare, ” + 


Some one once told Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh that Walker “could turn any- 
thing into Greek verse.” Sir James 
proposed a page of the ‘Oonurt 
Guide;’ and it was done, To such 
a boy, of course, the usual “ pena” 
of lines from a Greek or Latin poet 
to learn by heart could be no kind 
of punishment at all; so that when 
his peculiar powers had once been 
discovered, Greek verses were set 
him instead. He had many of 
the unpleasant habits of genius, 
Slovenly, absent, ill-tempered, 
awkward, and odd, he was not 
happy at Eton. He was the sub- 
ject of considerable bullying, in 
those days of rougher school life, 
and would sometimes even rush 
into the masters’ rooms to escape 
from his tormentors. It has been 
said that these boyish sufferings 
injared his health and broke his 
spirit, and that much of the mental 
unhappiness of his after-life was 
the consequence. Bat it is more re& 
sonable and less painful to believe, 
with his friend and biographer, Mr. 
Moultrie, that the trae source lay 





* ‘The Dream of Life,’ b 


John Moultrie. 


+ Rev. E. Coleridges Evidence, Eton, 3720. 
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in tke infirmities, and not in the 
persecutions of genius. A harass- 
ing disease had also probably its 
share in the gloomy religious doubts 
which embittered his mature life, 
and the indolence which left no 
worthy result from such extra- 
ordinary natural powers. He re- 
signed his fellowship, and would 
have died in utter poverty but for 
the noble generosity of an old 
schoolfellow, which makes even his 
sad story bright in the memory of 
all Etonians, Winthrop Praed set 
him free from debt, and made a 
provision for his future years, by 
a little pions fraud which might 
spare his delicacy. Another friend 
and fellow-collegian (George Craw- 
shay of Gateshead) offered him a 
home for life, which, however, he 
did not survive long enough to ac- 
cept. 

Henry Nelson Coleridge was 
another of the “Club,” and Eton 
has also to regret his loss too early 
in a useful life. But several sur- 
vive; and John Moultrie at least 
has carried out the promise of his 
‘Etonian’ authorship. Several of 
his poems which appeared there, 
have, Jike Praed’s youthful verses, 
fally maintained their ground when 
republished side by side with those 
of the anthor’s mature years. Per- 
haps the most beautiful of all— 
“ Godiva’—has not been included by 
Mr. Moultrie in his collected poems, 
from what most of those who re- 
member it will consider an over- 
scruptloas taste. 

There have been a host of modern 
successors, at different dates, to the 
‘Etonian,’ but nove have made any 
approach to it in ability, and none 
have had more than a very brief 
existence. ‘The Eton ‘ Miscellany’ 
is no exception, though amongst its 
most frequent contributors were 
William Ewart Gladstone, Arthur 
Beory Hallam, and Francis Hast- 
fngs Doyle. The ‘Oppidan,’ the 
‘Bureau,’ the ‘Eton School Maga- 
zine,’ the ‘Porticus Etonensis,’ the 
‘Observer,’ and the ‘ Pheenix,’ are 
probably all but forgotten, even by 
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their contributors, and certain} 
have no claim to resuscitation, The 
chief literary effort of the present 
day is the ‘ Eton College Chronicle? 
started in 1868, which assumes to 
be little more than a school new. 
paper, eschewing essays, fiction, and 
poetry, and merely recording such 
matters of fact as boat-races, foot 
ball and cricket matches, &c., &e., 
with criticisms thereupon. The 
editors, in their introvuctory ad. 
dress, express their confidence that 
it will prove “an especial boon to 
parents,” as it “will in a great 
measure supply the place of letters, 
which often, from press of circum- 
stances and time, boys omit to 
write.” Of this latter tact there is 
no question; and whatever parents 
may think of the “buon,” there can 
be little doubt that many a fvnrth- 
form boy, who is under a chronie 
pressure of “circumstances” as re- 
gards his correspondence, will find 
it very convenient to bay a ready- 
made letter (for the small ‘sum of 
threepénce) requiring nothing buat 
a stamp and an address to be ready 
for the post. The ‘Chronicle’ is at 
any rate very well managed and very 
useful in its way. 

The E:on Debating Society has 
had a longer and more successful 
existence. It is better known by 
its soubriquet of “Pop,” supposed 
to be a contraction of Popina, the 
rooms where it was held for many 
years having been over a cookshop 
or confectioner’s, It was first in- 
stituted in 1811, when Churles Fox 
Townshend (who was the elder 
brother of the late Marquess, and 


died young) was the first president, ‘ 


and it has gone on ever since with 
considerable popularity and suc 
cess. The preparation of these 
speeches leads to a certain amount 
of historical reading for the pur- 
pose; but the chief attraction of 
“Pop” lies in its being a sort of 
social clab, where papers and re 
views are taken in; and, as the 
numbers are strictly limited (origin- 
ally twenty-two, since increased to 
twenty-eight), to be elected into the . 
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Society gives a boy a certain degree 
of prestige in the school, In suin- 
mer the debates are almost nomi- 
nal, out-door attractions being too 
strong; bot in winter they some- 
times last for several hours, and are 
kept up with great spirit. The 
membirs are almost exclusively 
oppiians, this being one of the 
points where the jealousy between 
them and the collegers comes ont 
very distinctly. A few of the 
latter are adinitted, but only when 
they huve some special claim to 
popularity. Modern politics are by 
no means excluded from the debates, 
as is the rule at some school debut- 
ing-societies. Eron boys have gene- 
rally been enthusiastic — politicians, 
usually of the therough ‘ Ohureh 
and King” type. They took George 
IV.’s side in the matter of the 
Queen’s trial, and foaght the Wind- 
sor mob on his behalt on the night 
of his corofation. There was an 
“opposition” party in the school, 
gmail in number, who were warm 
partisans of the Queen, and had 
drawn up an address to her, whish, 
however, they were persuai‘ed not 
to send. Tue traditions of the 
school are still, in the main, stoutly 
opposed to anything like radicalism, 
aud a strong body of the boys did 
battle against the “ Olewer roughs” 
on behalf of the Conservative can- 
Gidate at the Jast Windsor election. 
The improvements carried out of 
late years in the buildings and other 
arrangements at Eton have been 
very great. The schools in which 
some of the divisions were taught— 
especially those in the old college 
Oiambers on the ground floor—were 
yery cluse and inconvenient. But 
in the summer of 1863 a block of 
new buildings was completed, which 
contains thirteen class-rooms, be- 
sides a music- room, with the ac- 
cesses and staircases so arranged 
asto avoid the crowding and con- 
fasion which occasivnally used to 
take place. The old Caer and 
Lower Schools remain unaltered; 
indeed, there are historical interests 
associated even with their homeli- 
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est features which no Etonian would 
wish to see desecrated by any mo- 
dern restorer. The latter room ig 
still very much what it was in Eliz. 
abeth’s days. There yet remain 
the double row of unsightly vaken 
pi'lars said to have been set up ty 
Sir Henry Wotton when provost, 
and to have had painted on them 
portraits of Greek and Latin au- 
thors; and which, by the singu- 
larity of their arrangement, gave 
rise to a tradition of the room hav- 
ing been originally the college stable, 
Each pair of pillars has been con- 
nected by wooden arches of more 
modern date, probably added when 
the Upper School was rebuilt by 
Sir Ohristopher Wren. On _ the 
oaken “shuts” of the windows 
may still he read the names of the 
schivlars carved as they were elected 
off to King’s, which struck Pepys 
on his visit as so “ pretty” a cus- 
tom. On the farthest shutter are 
those .of the election of 1564, the 
chief authors of the poems which 
welcomed Queen Elizabeth in the 
previous yeur; and there are some 
names of even earlier date. The 
Hall is now one of the finest inte- 
riors of its kind, having been en- 
tirely refitted with a noble open 
roof, screens, and galleries, chiefly 
by the liberality of one of the pre- 
sent Fellows, Mr. Wilder. In the 
course of these improvements s»me 
fine old stone fireplaces, long cuon- 
cealed, were brought to light and 
restored, and the old unsightly 
stove in the iniddle done away with, 
It is to be regretted that the out- 
side is still distigured by some mo- 
dern excrescences of building. The 
boys have now an excellent lilrary 
of their own, first originated in 
1820 by’ some of the contributors 
to the ‘E:onian,’ and held at tie 
college bovksellers’, bat removed in 
1845 to the very handsome room 
built by the college for the purpose, 
and largely increased by gifts of 
books from De. Hawtrey, then head- 
master—one of the many instances 
of his liberality in all that could 
contribate to the improvement and 
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welfare of the school. Some old 
Etonian relics are collected there; 
amongst them hangs on the wall a 
long roll of “ Bacchus” verses by 
Porson.* 

In the matter of bullying, fag- 
ging, and fighting—which in ancient 
times made a public school a word 
of awe to tender-hearted English 
mothers—modern Eton has become 
what even they would call a model 
school. It never had, at any time, 
the evil reputation which formerly 
attached to Westminster and Win- 
chester on these points. So smooth 
and even does the course of school- 
boy life ron there now, that Etonian 
fathers are apt sometimes to doubt 
whether their sons do not find 
things made rather too pleasant for 
them—whether a little more of the 
hardening process of boyhood might 
not be absolutely good for those 
who will not find grown-up life en- 
tirely a bed of roses. They do not 
feel sure that it was not wholesome 
even for a small marquess to have to 
use his fists; or for a duke, upon his 
first entrance into public life, to get 
that “‘extra kick” which was once 
his traditionary welcome at Eton, 
and which might serve as some 
counterpoise to the extra compli- 
ments which society was sure to 
award him hereafter. They look 
back to that wager of combat be- 
tween Dreadnought and Defiance 
in the playing-fields, or the great 
“Battle of the Bargees” (a dim 
tradition even amongst the oldest 
of their band, and which unhappily 
seems to have found no sacer 
vates), and say to themselves, per- 
haps with some natural exagger- 
ation of the past, that Eton had 
its giants in those days. When 
they read in the evidence of a 
modern Etonian, questioned by an 
old Etonian commissioner, who is 
surprised to find the boys never 
fight, the naive explanation tkat he 
supposes it is “ because they funk 
each other,”t they protest against it 


as a libel on the school. It is with 
a grim satisfaction that they liear 
still of collar-bones .broken and 
knees put out in the fierce football 
bully, when heroes meet “at 

wall.” For they have not forgot- 
ten the great Etonian captain who 
said that “the battle of Waterloo 
was won in the playing - fields of 
Eton.” But modern or ancient, 
colleger or oppidan, they hold fast 
by the old school, wonderfully un- 
changed in tone and feeling amidat 
the many social changes which it 
has only shared with the larger 
world outside, and still maintuin- 
ing, not only in their own partial 
estimate, but by the hearty and gene- 
rous testimony of non-Etonians, the 
charter of the “ Eton gentleman,” 





Postsoript.—The collection and 
publication of these notices of Eton 
has, of course, involved a good deal of 
correspondence with Etonians of all 
dates. We have received letters criti- 
cal, complimentary, co-operative, and 
corrective. All which fell under the 
two first heads we have, with a mag- 
nanimous impartiality, consigned to 
the flames. From the others we make 
a selection for the benefit of our read- 
ers, who will find here and there 
purpureus pannus which deserves 8 
better fate than the waste-paper 
basket. These first fragments give 8 
lively picture of the Eton of sixty 
years ago, still bright in the vigorous 
memory of the writer :— 


“When I went to Eton, Goodall 
was head-master, and ‘Cocky’ Keaté 
ruled the lower regions, We had an ex 
cellent staff of lieutenants: Thackeray, 
afterwards provost of King’s ; Bethel,a 
very magnificent gentleman; Carter 
now vice-provost; Sumner, the most 
popular of tutors; Drury, eheu/ facile 


princeps, in all things the Admirable 


Crichton of his day, but who disap- 
peared in acloudednoon. In the lower 
school were Charles Yonge, Plum 

and Knapp. The system of the schoo 





* See, for the custom, p. 218. 
¢ Public Schools Evid., Eton, 720¢ 
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wa; then, as now, to prepare the lessons 
of the day with one’s tutor, and then 
take them up to construe to the master 
of the division. There was too much 
tendency to favoritism; either from 
rank or ability, some had the lion’sshare 
of being called up, I conclude this is 
a weak point not confined to any age or 
system; but it acted badly at Eton in 
my day; it damped eager aspirations, 
erushed hope, and induced carelessness. 
The fairest chance a boy had was in his 

apers, his copy of verses, his theme, 
ie personal stock that no one could 
touch ; and as he rose in the school and 
reached ‘ play’ (confined to the Sixth 
and a few of the upper division, before 
the head-master), whatever abilities he 
might have were then appreciated. But 
of this special teaching the collegers 
reaped the chief benefit; not many 
oppidans remained so long; there was 
a great drain in those days for the army 
and navy. .. . 

“ Our battle-ground was the playing- 
fields. The great battle in my time 
was between Coleridge (now Sir John) 
and Horace Mann; it had lasted an 
hour, when Goodall the head master 
came down and stopped it. My friend 
Rawnsley also fought a capital fight 
with one W , @ big bully, and 
thrashed him off in twenty minutes, the 
Duke of Leinster giving him a knee.... 

“I think the type of our time was to 
be read in the excellence of our games. 
The boats were first-rate: the eleven of 
football, and the eleven of cricket, un- 
rivalled. Then there were games illicit, 
but winked at; the amateur theatricals; 
the billiard-rooms—Huddleston’s up in 
Windsor, and Gray’s at the foot of the 
bridge, where you sometimes made way 
for your tutor! There was even.Ascot, 
at rare intervals. There was the dear 
eld Christopher in the midst of us, 
where many a bowl of bishop was dis- 
eussed, in innocent proportions, prepar- 
ed by the good and careful Garraway. 
The marvel of marvels was, that amongst 
the whole 600 all enjoyed their own 
peculiar privileges, according to age and 
standing, without disorder or collision 
such was the discipline of the boys’ 
own creating—from the lowest boy to 
him who held the enviable position of 
Captain of the school.” 








This next refers to a later date :— 


“Any record of Eton seems to me 
incomplete without some mention of 
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Henry Knapp, sometime lower master, 
and my excellent friend and tutor, He 
was an accurate and elegant scholar, 
and in working his pupils enforced (ag 
far as teaching and example could en- 
force it) fluent and vigorous construing, 
He had a wondrous facility for little 
classical jeuz esprit. We were once 
lying on the bank at Medenham Abbey 
after a gipsy dinner, when he amused 
himself by turning the whole of ‘ Billy 
Taylor’ into hexameters and pentame- 
ters. It was never committed to paper, 
and I only remember fragments, e. g.— 


‘Her lily-white bands were danbed all over 
With the nasty pitch and tar.’ 
‘Nec puduit tenerum maculiese bitwmine 
deatirram.’ 
‘ A gust of wind blew her jacket open, 
And all discovered her lily-white breast.’ 
‘ Aura tamen vestem nimis officiosa removit, 
i ysnctene siniis mow patuére nives,’ 
‘Then she called f r sword and pistol, 
Which did come at her command.’ 
- « « *ensem postulas—ensis adest, 


“How perfectly Ovidian! and how 
far superior to Drury’s version of the 
same lines in ‘Arundines Cami’! And 
this reminds me that Knapp’s sportive 
vein was as happy in English as in 
Latin. A letter of his now lies before 
me, in which he says :—‘ Have you seen 
the ‘Arundines Cami’? What a labor 
ineptiarum ! a provost of Eton translat- 
ing ‘Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall!’ 
I can fancy old Cam thus rebuking 
him :— 

‘ No wreath of bays will I accord 
To deck your hoary hair ; 


A pee be your best reward, 
perforated chair. 


Shall woods which drank sweet Mason's lay 
Rejoice in ‘ Cat and Fiddle’? 

Can groves that heard enraptured Gray 
Respond to ‘ Diddle-diddle*? 


Sing not Bo-Peep at evening late 
In search of sheep that wander ; 
| Shakespeare (if you must translate), 
ot ‘Goosey, goosey, gander.’ 


Shame on the Bard, who native force 
Of talent thus misuses, 

Makes Pegasus a rocking-horse, 
And nursemaids of the Muses.’ 


“Knapp’s boys, as was to be expected, 
were ringleaders in the playhouse. He 
had a pretty little theatre of his own af 
Ringstead in Northamptonshire, with 
some very clever actors ; and a favoured 
pupil or two never missed joining in 
the Christmas performances there. As- 
cot, likewise, generally brought to his 
table Mathews, Hook, Terry, Yates, 
Jamie Henderson, and other celebrities 
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of the footlights,—not, however, inelud- 
ing Edmund Kean, to whom (as I can 
assure Captain Grenow) he never spoke 
a word in his life. Then the oceasional 
rattle up to London with him—the 
Juliet—the Sir Giles—the Bedfurd—the 
broiled fowl and mushroom sauce—the 
Hou:slow posters—and the return in 
time for six o’cluck lesson—O noctes 
ceenceque Dem !” 


“I rejoice that you do justice to 
‘Gerard Montgomery.’ Graver years, 
and, «!as! sadder times, have since then 

uenched that brilliant humour and 
that trenchant gibe; but still survives 
the old sweet music, ‘possessing the 
pathos of Wordsworth without his pu- 
erility’ (non meus hic sermo, sed que 
pracepit Hawtrey). H's correction of 
a translation (in ‘ Hore Otiose’) of Dr. 
Johnson’s verses to Sylvanus Urban— 
‘Urbane nullis fesse laboribus’—lies be- 
fore me:— 
‘ Texente nymphis serta Lycoride 
Rosw rnuborem sic viola adjuvat 
Im mista—sic Lris refulget 
Atheriis variata fucis.’ 
‘Thus, when some nymph a garland 
twines 
Brighter the rose contrasted shines 
With violets’ ; urple dye; 
The crocus und the lily there, 
And all the tri arures of the year 
In gay confusi.n lie, 


He substitutes for these Jast— 


**Tis thus, in heaven’s ethe eal bow, 
Each color takes a livelier glow 
‘ Contrasted with the sky.’ 
“‘How cleverly he lifts his tired 
horse, and lands him safe on the other 
side!” 


“Was Balston right in so peremp- 
torily rejecting the modern languages 
for Eton, when under examination 
by the Commissioners? I dare not 
give an opinion; we know full well 
their indispensable necessity to every 
gentleman moving in the world; but 
the serious difficuity arises, ‘Who is to 
teach them?’ Ifa Frenchman, he must 
be an Anglicised one; if an Englishman, 
@ Frenchified one; and schoolboys are 
sturdy rebels against foreigners. I re- 
member my poor friend Bullock saying 
to me, ‘Ah, old fellow! what eapital 
Frenchmen we should have been, if we 
had epent half the time in learning 
French at Eton that we did in mimicking 
Berthomier!’ The idea of teaching 


French (except grammatically) by an 
Englishman, appears to me sim ly 
absurd Then the jealousy of the alas 
sical masters would hardly admit of 
extra teachers being placed on the same 
elevation with themselves, The writing. 
master in my time was a Mr, Hexter,who 
combined with his office the somewhat 
incongruous honours of a magistrate fop 
the county, a ‘major’ (in the Middle 
sex militia, I believe), and a ‘ Dominie’ 
at Eton. This gentleman onee applied 
for an interview with Provost Goodall, 
and, after stating his views and preten- 
sions, finished by requesting permission 
to wear a gown, and that the boys should 
not ‘shirk’ him. With his ‘blandeat 
smile, Giuseppe I! Magnifico replied, 
‘Well, Major Hexter, as to wearing @ 
gown, do a8 you like; as to the boys 
shirking you, let tem do as they like, 
Nor, moreover, is it at all clear that 
that criterion of foreign accomplish. 
ment, Prince Albert's prize, always 
, es in the intended and hoped-for 
irection, It was never meant that 
the sons of foreigners, or of Englishmen 
constantly resident abroad—still Jess 
the sons of mothers blest in the posses. 
sion of French ladies’ maids—shovld 
walk off with the Prinee Consort's 
prize. No doubt, as Byron says— 
‘'Tis pleasing to be schooled in a strange 
tongue 
By female lips and eyes;’ 
but this is not the grammar by the 
study of which the Prince intended the 
honours of modern languages to be won. 
And may it not be worth while to in- 
quire whether, for a little history, a 
little French, @ little chemistry, a little 
geometry, it is worth while to jeopar- 
dise the classical fame of this great 
school, and whether additional eurface 
of knowledge may not be too dearly pur 
chased by diminution of its depth ?” 


A small oppidan (who, to judge 
from his handwriting, must have 
“shirked” Major Hexter's succes- 
sors very effectually) informs as, 
under the signature of “ Eazperto 
Crede,” that the  collegers _ still 
“assist” at the execution-block 
in the manner. which has been 
described as obsolete. In so de- 
ecriting it we feel sure that we 
have only anticipated the good feel- 
ing Of the Eton authorities. ' 
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PICCADILLY : AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORANEOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PART IL 


As the event which I am abont 
to recount furms the turning-point 
of my life—unless, indeed, some- 
thing still more remarkable hap- 
pens, which I do not at present 
foresee to turn me back again—I do 
pot feel that it would be either be- 
coming, or indeed possible, for me 
to maintain that vein of easy cheer- 
fulness which has characterised my 
composition hitherto. What is fun 
to you, O my reader! may be 
death to me; and nothing can be 
farther from my intention than to 
excite the smallest tendency to 
risibility on your part at my mis- 
fortunes or trials. You will already 
have guessed what these are; but 
how to recur to those agonising 
details, how to present to you the 
picture of my misery in its true 
colours,—nothing but the stern de- 
termination to carry out my original 
design, and the conscientious con- 
viction that “the story of my life 
from day to day” may be made a 
profitable study to my fellow-men, 
could indace me in this oold- 
bluoded way to tear open the still 
unhealed wound. 

I came down to breakfast rather 
late on the morning following the 
events narrated in the last chapter. 
Broadbrim and Grandon had al- 
ready vanished from the scene; so 
had Mr. Wog, who went ap to town 
to see what he called “the ele- 
phant,”"—an American expression, 
signifying “to gain experience of 
the world.” The phras2 originated 
in ‘an occurrence at a menagerie, 
and as upon tliis occision Mr. Wog 
applie:! it to the opening of Parlia- 
Mheiit, it was not altogether inap- 
propriate. I foand still lingering 
over the debris of breakfast my 
host, and hostess, Lady Broadbriin 
and her daughters, the Bishop and 
Chundanzo, The latter appeared 
to be having all the talk tu him- 


Firryvittz, March. 


self, and, to give him his due, his 
conversation was generally entertain- 
ing, 

“My dear mother,” he was saying, 
“still unconverted, has buried all my 
jewellery in the back verandah. 
Atter I had cleared a million sterling, 
I divided it into two parts; with one 
part I bought jewels, of which my 
mother is an excellent judge, and 
the other I put out at interest. Not 
forgetting,” with an upward glance, 
“a sum the interest of whic I do 
not look for here.” 

“Then, did you give all your 
jewels to your mother?” asked Lady 
Broadbrim. 

“Oh, no; she is only keeping 
them till I can bestow them upon 
the woman I choose fur her daughter- 
in-law.” 

“Are you looking out for her 
now ?” I asked, somewhat abraptly. 

“Yes, my dear friend,” said 
Joho; “I hope to find in England 
some Christian young person as & 
yoke-mate.” 

There was a self-satisfied roll of 
his eye as he said this, which took 
away from me all further desire for 
the bacon and eggs I bad just pat on 
my plate. 

“Dear Mr. C'undango,” said 
Laly Broadbrim, “tell as some of 
your adventures a3 a catechist in 
the Bombay Ghauts. Did you give 
up all wheo you became one? Was 
your family noble? and did yoa 
undergo much persecution frum 
them?” 

“The Rajah of Sattara is my 
first cousin,” said Cuundango, un- 
blushingly ; “ bat they repudiated me 
when [ became a Christian, and deny 
the relatiunship.” 

“Are you going up to convoca- 
tion?” said Dickiefield toj the 
Bishop, to divert attention from 
Chandingo’s last barefuced asser- 
tion. “I hear fthey ,tare, "going to 
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take some further action about the that lies in Bethel’s department, 
judgment on the ‘Essays and Re- As the supreme arbiter in points of 
views.’” religious belief, and as the largest 
“Yes,” said Joseph; “and I see dispenser of spiritual patronage in 
there is a chance of three new sees the kingdom, it is evident that the 
being created. I should like to talk qualifications for a Lord Chancel- 
over the matter with you. OCon- lor should be not so much his 
sidering how seriously my health has knowledge of law, as his unblem- 
suffered in the tropics, and how ished moral character and incape- 
religiously I have adhered to my city for perpetrating jobs. He is, 
liberal opinions in’ politics, even in in fact, the principal veterinary snr- 
the most trying climates, it might be geon of the ecclesiastical stable, and 
worth while e any man in orders that he ‘ war. 
“Excuse me for interrupting you, rants sound,’ Palmerston can’t ob- 
my cear Lord,” said Dickiefield, ject to on the score of orthodoxy, 
“but the present Government are The Prime Minister is just in the 
not so particular about the political same position as the head of any. 
as the theological views of their other department,—whoever passes 
Bishops. Palmerston especially has the competitive examination, he 
very decided opinions on certain is bound to accept, bat may use 
moot points of theology, and is fully his own discretion as to promo- 
impressed with the tremendous tion, and, of course, sticks to the 
spiritual responsibility, if I may traditions of the service. The 
use the expression, which his po- fact is, if you go into the Colo- 
sition imposes upon him. When nial Episcopal line you get over 
ou remember that the Prime the heads of a lot of men who are 
Winister of this country is held steadily plodding on for home pro- 
morally accountable fur the ortho- motion, and, of course, they don’t 
doxy of its religious tenets, you think it fair for an outsider to come 
must at once perceive how essential back again, and cut thei out of a 
it is, not only that be sbould be palace and the patronage attached 
profoundly versed in points of to it on the strength of having 
scriptural doctrine himself, but that been a missionary Bishop. It is 
he should never appoint a bishop just the same in the Foreign Office, 
of whose soundness he is not tron —if you go out of Europe you get 
personal , knowledge thoroughly out of the regular line. However, 
satisfied.” we shall have the judgment of the 
“T have no objection to talk over Judicial Committee of the Privy 
the more disputed points with Council on the Golenso case betore 
him,” said the Bishop; “when long, and, from the little I know of 
do you think he could spare a the question, it is possible you may 
moment ?” find that you are not a bishop at 
“The best plan would be,” re- all. In that case you will have 
lied Dickiefield, with a twinkle in what is far better than an interest 
is eye, “to catch him in the lobby —a grievance. You cap say that 
of the House sume evening when you were tempted to give up a good 
there is nothing particular going on: living to go to the heathen, on false 
what books of reference would you pretences, and they'll have to make 
P_quire?” it up to you. You could not do 
be Bishop named one, when I better than apply for one of the ap- 
interrupted him, for I felt Dickie- pointments attacted to some cathe- 
field had not put the case fairly as drals, called ‘Peculiar,’ I believe 
regarded Palmerston. that they are very comfortable and 
“It is not Palmerston’s fault at independent. If you will allow me 
all,” said I; “he is the most I will write to my solicitor about 
liberal theologian possible, but he one. Lawyers are the men to man- 
has nothing to do with doctrine; age these matters, as they are all in 
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with each other, and every bishop has 
one attached to him.” 

“Thank you, my lord—my obser- 
vation was addressed to Lord Dickie- 
field,” said the Bishop, very stiffly; 
for there was an absence of that de- 
ference in my tone to which those 
who love the uppermost seats in the 
synagogues are accustomed, but which 
I reserve for some poor labourers 
who will never be heard of in this 
world, 

“Talking of committees,” I went 
on, * how confused the Lord Chan- 
cellor must be between thein all. 
He must be very apt to forget when 
he is ‘sitt'ng’ and when he is being 
‘sat upon. If he had not the 
clearest possible head, be would be 
proving to the world that Mr. Ei- 
monds was competent to teach the 
Zulus theology in spite of the Bishop 
of Caje Town, and that he was jxs- 
tified in giving Dr. Colenso a large 
retiring pension. What with hav- 
ing to quite texts in one committee- 
room, and arithmetic in another, 
and having to explain the law of 
God, the law of the Jand, and _ his 
own conduct alternately, it is a 
miracle that he does not get a soften- 
ing of the brain. Depend upon it,” 
said J, turning to the Bishop, who 
looked flushed and angry, “that a 
‘Peculis:’ is a much snugger place 
than the Woolsack.” 

“Lord Frank, permit me to say,” 
broke in Lady Broadbrim, wbo had 
several times vainly endeavoured to 
interrupt me, “that your manner of 
treating sacred subjects is most dis- 
respectful and irreverent, and that 
your allusions tO an ecclesiastical 
stable, ‘outsiders,’ and other racing 
slang, is in the worst possible taste, 
considering the presence of the 
Bishop ” 

“Lady Broadbrim,” said I, stern- 
ly, “ when the money-changers were 
scourged out of the Temple, there 
was nu want of reverence displayed 
towards the service to which it was 
dedicated ; and’ it seems to me that 
to sell ‘the Temple’ itself, whether 
under the name of an ‘ advowson,’ 
& ‘living,’ or a ‘cure of souls,’ is the 
very climax of irreverence, not to 
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use a stronger term; and when the 
Lord Chancellor brings in an Act 
for the purpose of facilitating this 
traffic in ‘souls,’ and ‘angmenting 
the benefices’ derived from curing 
them, I think itis high time, at the 
risk of giving offence to my friend 
the Bishop, and to the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment generally, to speak 
out, I1 forgot at the moment that 
you possessed a ‘living’ in the 
family.” 

Lady Broadbrim seemed a little 
cowed by my vehemence, which 
some might have thought amounted 
to rudeness, but would not abandon 
the field. “The result,” she said, 
“of impoverishing the Church will 
be, that you will only get literates 
to go into it; as it is, compared 
with other professions, it holds 
out no inducement fur young men 
of family. Fortonately our own 
living, being worth £1200 a-year, 
always secures us a member of the 
family, and therefore a gentleman; 
but if you did away with them 
you woukl not have holier men, 
but simply worse bred ones, I am 
sure we should not gain by having the 
Church filled with clergy of the class 
of Dissenting preachers.” 

“T don’t think you would, any 
more than the Pharisees would 
have gained by being reduced to 
the level of the Sadducees; not,” 
said I, blandly smiling upon the 
Bishop, “that I would wish to use 
either term offensively towards the 
conscientious individuals who were, 
douvtless, comprised in the above 
sects in old time, still less as a re- 
proach to the excellent men who 
fill the churches and chapels of this 
country now. They are brought up 
to the theology they inculcate; and 
it has possibly not occurred to them 
that it bears as little resemblance 
to Christianity, as the Jewish theo- 
logy of eighteen hundred years ago 
did to the religion of Moses;” and 
I felt I bad sown seed. enough in 
the ecclesiastical vineyard,, and 
would leave it to fructify. ‘ Good 
fellow, Frank!” I overheard Dickie- 
ficld say, as I left the room; “it is 
a. pity his head is a little turned!” 
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“Ah,” I thonglt, “something is up- 
side down; perhaps it is my head, 
bat I rather think it is the world 
generally, including always the re- 
ligious world. It seemed to have 
taken a start in the right direction 
nearly two thousand years ago, and 
now it has all slipped back again 
worse than ever, and is whirling 
the wrong way with a rapidity that 
makes one gid'y. I feel more giddy 
than usual to-day, somehow,” I so- 
liloquised; “and every time I look 
at Lady Ursula, I feel exactly as if 
I had smoked too much. It can’t 
be really that, so I'll light a cigar 
and steady my nerves before I come 
to the tremendous issue. She is too 
sensible to mind my smelling of 
tobacco.” These were the thoughts 
that passed through my somewhat 
bewildered brain, as I stepped out 
upon the terrace and lit my cigar. 
So far from my nerves becoming 
steadier, however, under tle usu- 
ally soothing influence, I felt my 
heart beating more rapidly each 
time I endeavoured to frame the 
sentence upon which was to depend 
the happiness of my life, until at 
last my resolution gave way alto- 
gether, and I determined to put 
upon paper in the form of an in- 
terrogatory, the momentous ques- 
tion. A glass door opened from a 
recess in the drawing-room, upon 
the terrace on which I was walking, 
and in it I was in the daily habit 
of writing wy letters. It was a 
spug retreat, with a fire all to itself, 
a charming view, and a portiére 
which separated it or not from tle 
drawing-roum, according to the wish 
of the occupant. The first qnestion 
I had to consider when I put the 
writing materials before me was, 
whether 1 ought to begin, “ Dear 
Lady Ursula,” or .“My dear Lady 
Ursula.” I should not have enter- 
taine:) the idea of beginning, “My 
dear,” did I not feel that having 
known her as a child entitled me 
to essome a certain intimacy, How- 
ever, on further cunsideration, I 
adopted the more distant form, 
and then my real difficulty began. 
While lovking for an inspiration at 
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the further end of the avenne 
which stretches from the lawn, I 
became conscious of a fizure moving 
slowly towards me, which I finall 

perceived to be that of Lady Broad- 
brim herself. In my then frame of 
mind, any escape from my dilemma 
was a relief, and I instinctively lef 
the still unwritten note and joind 
her. 

“This is a courageous proceed- 
ing, Lady Broadbrim; the weather 
is scarcely mild enough for stroll 
ing.” 

“T determined to make sure 
of some: exercise,” she replied— 
“the clouds look threatening; be- 
sides I have a good deal on my mind, 
and I can always think better when I 


-am walking alone.” 


She put a marked emphasis on 
the last word, I can’t imagine why, 
so I said, “ that is just my case. If 
you only knew the torture I am en- 
during, you would not wonder at my 
wanting to be alone, As for exercise, 
it would not be of the slightest 
use,” 

“Dear me,” said Lady Broadbrim, 
pulling a litle box like a carc-case out 
of her pocket, “tell me your exact 
symptoms, and I'll give you some 
globules.” 

“It is not altogether beyond the 
power of homaopathy,” I said, with 
a sigh, “ Habnetiann was quite right 
when he adopted as the motto fir his 
system, ‘ Like cures like.’ It appiies 
to my complaint exactly. | Love will 
cure love, but not in homeopathic 
doses.” 

* How very odd! I was thioking 
the very same thing when you 
joined me. My dear gir's are of 
course ever uppermost in my mind, 
and I really am troubled avout Ur- 
sola. I think,” she said, looking 
with a sidelong glance into my face, 
“IT know who is on the point of 
declaring himself, and who only 
wunts a little encouragement, which, 
poor girl, she is too shy to give 
him.” 

1 don’t remember having blushed 
since I first went to school, but 
if Lady Broadbrim conld have seen 
the colour of my skin under my 
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thick beard, she would have per- 
ceived how just her penetration 
had been, Still I was a good deal 
puzz'ed at the quickness with which 
she had made a discovery I ima- 
gined unknown, even to the object 
of my affections, What had I said 
or dune that could bave put her on 
the scent? I pondered in vain over 
the mystery. My concuct bad been 
most circumspect during the few 
hours [ had been in love; nothing 
but the sagacity with which the 
maternal instinct is endowed could 
acconnt for it. 

“Do you think Lady Ursula re- 
turns the affection ?” said I, timidly. 

“Ursula is a dear, well-principled 
girl, who will make any man who 
is fortunate enough to win her 
happy. I am sure she will be 
guided by my wishes in the mat- 
ter. And now, Lord Frank, I think 
we have discussed this subject suffi- 
ciently. I have said more, perba;s, 
than | ought; but we are such old 
friends that, although I entirely 
disagree with your religious opin- 
ions, it bas been a relief to me even 
to suy thus mach, I trust my anxie- 
ties will soon be at an end;” with 
which most encouraging speech 
Lady Broadbrim turned towards 
the house, leaving me too much 
overcome with rapture and astonish- 
ment to do more than murmur in- 
audibly, that if it depended only 
on me we should all be out of our 
suspense by lunch-time. 

I did not delay, when I got back 
to my recess in the drawing-room, 
to tear up with a triumpbant ges- 
ture my note beginning “ Dear,” 
and to commence another, * My 
dear Lady Ursula.” 

“The conversation which I have 
just had with Lady Broadbrim,” 
I went on, “encourages me to lose 
no time in writing to you to explain 
the vature of those feelings which 
she seems to have detected alinost 
as soon as they were called into ex- 
istence, and which gather strength 
with such rapidity that a sentiment 
akin to self-preservation urges me 
not to lose another moment in 
placing myself and my fortune at 
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your disposal. If I allude to the 
latter, it is not beoause I think 
such a consideration would infla- 
ence you in the smallest degree, but 
because you may not suspect, from 
my economical habits, the extent 
of my private resources. I am well 
aware that my impulsive nature has 
led ine into an apparent precipitancy 
in writing thus; but if I cannot 
flatter myself that the short time 
I have passed in your society. has 
sufficed to inspire you with a recip- 
rocal sentiment, Lady Broadbrim’s 
assurance that I may depend upon 
your acceding to her wishes in this 
the most important act of yoar life, 
affords me the strongest encourage- 
ment.— Believe me, yours most 
faithfully, Frank V ANECOvVE.” 


I have already observed that, 
when my mind is very decply ab- 
sorbed in composition, I become 
almost insensible to external influ- 
ences: thus it was not until I had 
finished my letter, and was reading 
it over, that I became conscious of 
sounds in the drawing-room. I 
was just thinking that J had got 
the word “sentiment” twice, and 
was wondering what I could sub- 
stitute for that expressive term, 
when I suppose I must have over- 
heard, for I insensibly found my- 
self writing the word “jewel.” Yes, 
I said, she is a jewel; but my further 
musings were cut short by the un- 
mistakuble sounds of Chundango’s 
voice mentioning the name dearest 
to me. “Remember, Lady Ursula,” 
said that regenerate pagan, “ there 
are very few men who could offer 
their brides such a collection of 
jewels as I can, Think, that al- 
though of a different complexion 
from yourself, I am of royal blood. 
Yon are surely too enlightened and 
noble-minded to allow the trivial 
consideration of colour to influence 
you.” 

“Mr. Chondango,” said Lady 
Ursula, and IT heard the rustle of 
her dress as she rose from her chair, 
“you really must excuse me from 
listening to you any more.” 

“Stop one moment,” said Chun- 
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dango; and I suspect he tried to 
get bold of her hand, for I heard 
a short quick movement; “I have 
not made this proposal withont re- 
ceiving first the sanction of Lady 
Broadbrim.”  Deceitfol old hypo- 
crite, thought I, with suppressed 
fury. “When I told her Ladyship 
that I would settle a mi'lion’s worth 
of pounds upon you in jewellery and 
stock, that my blood was royal, 
and that all my aspirations were 
for social distinction, she said she 
desired no higher qualification. 
‘What, dear Mr. Chundango,’ she 
said, ‘matters the colour of your 
skin if your blood is pure? If 
your jewellery and your conver- 
sion are both genuine, what more 
coul! an anxious mother desire for 
her beloved daughter ?’ ” 

“Spare me, | implore you,” said 
Ursula, in a voice betraying great 
agitatiun. “You don’t know what 
pain yoo are giving me.” 

Whether Chandango at this mo- 
ment fell on his knees, which I 
don’t think likely, as natives never 
thus far humble themselves before 
the sex, or whether he stumbled 
over a fvotstool in trying to pre- 
vent her leaving the room—which 
is more probable—l could not dis- 
cover. 1 merely heard a heavy 
sound and then the door open. I 
think the Indian must have burt 
himself, as the next time I heard 
his voice it was trembling with 
passion, 

“Lady Broadbrim,” he said—for 
it appears she it was who had en- 
tered the room—“I do not under- 
stand Lady Ursula’s conduct. I 
thought obedience to parents was 
one of the. first precepts of the 
Christian religion; but when I tell 
her your wishes on the subject of 
our marriage, she forbids me to 
speak. I will now leave her in 
your hands, and I hope I shall re- 
ceive her from them in the evening 
in another and a better frame. of 
mind’ and Cbundango marched 
solemnly out and banged the door 
after him. 

“What have you done, Ursula?” 
said Lady Broadbrim, in a cold 
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hard voice. “I suppose some ab- 
surd prejudice about his colour has 
influenced you in refusing a for- 
tone that few girls have placed at 
their feet. He isa man of remark. 
able ability; in some lights there is 
a decided richness in his hue; and 
Lord Dickicfield tells me he fully 
expects to sce him some day Under. 
Secretary tor India, and ultimately 
perhaps in the Cabinet. Mor: over, 
he is very lavish, and would tuke 
pride in giving you all you could 
possibly want, and in meeting all 
our wishes. He would be most 
useful to Broadbrim, whose pro- 
perty, you know, was dreadfully in. 
volved by his father in his young 
days—in fact, he promised me to 
pay off £300,000 of the debt upon 
his persoual security, and not ask 
for any interest for the first few 
years. All this you are throwing 
away for some girlish fancy for 
come one else.” 

Here my heart. bounded. “ Dear 
girl,” thought I, “she loves 
and I'll rush in and tJl ber that I 
return her passion. | Moreover, I 
will overwhelm that old woman 
with confusion for having so gross- 
ly deceived me.” <A scarcely audi- 
ble sob from Lady Ursula decided 
me, and to the astonishment of 
mother and daughter I suddenly 
revealed myself. Lady Ursula 
gave a start and a little exclama- 
tion, and before I could explain 
myself, ad horried from the room, 
Lady Broadbrim covfronted me, 
stern, detiant, and indignant. 

“Is it righteous, Lady Broad- 
brim?” I began, but she interrupted 


me. 
Yes, Lord 


“My indignation? 
Frank, it is.” 

“No, Lady Broadbrim; I did not 
allude to your indignation, which 
is unjustifiable. I was about to 
express my feelings in language 
which I thought might influence 
you with reference to the deception 
you have practised upon me. You 
gave me to understand only bhali- 
an-bour ago that you approved of 
my attachment to your daughter; 
you implied that that attachment 
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was returned—indeed, I have just 
overheard as much from her own 
lips; and now you deliberately 
urge her to ally herself with—the 
thought is too horrible!” and I 
lifted my hanckerchief to my eyes 
to conceal my unaffected emotion. 

“Lord Frank,” said Lady Broad- 
brim, calmly, “you had no busi- 
ness to overhear anything; how- 
ever, I suppose the state of your 
feelings must be your excuse, It 
seems that we entirely misunder- 
stood each other this morning. 
The attachment I then alluded to 
was the one you bave just heard 
Mr. Chundango declare. I was ut- 
terly ignorant of your having en- 
tertained the same feelings for 
Ursula. What settlements are you 
prepared to make ?” 

This question was put so abrupt- 
ly that a mixed feeling of indigna- 
tion and contempt completely mas- 
tered me, At these moments I 
possess the faculty of sublime im- 
pertinence, 

“T shall make Broadbrim a lib- 
eral allowance, and settle an an- 
nuity upon yourself, which my 
solicitor will pay you quarterly. [ 
know the family is poor; it will 
give me great pleasure to keep 
you all.” 

Lady Broadbrim’s lips quivered 
with anger; but the Duke of Dun- 
derhead’s second son, who had in- 
herited all the Fiityville property 
through his mother, was a fish 
worth landing, so she controlled 
her feelings with an effort of self- 
possession which commanded my 
highest admiration, and said in a 
gentle tone, as she held out her 
hand with a subdued smile, 

“Forgive the natural anxiety of 
& mother, Lord Frank, as I forgive 
4 for that last speech.” Here she 
ifted her eyes and remained silent 
for a few moments, then she sighed 
deeply. She meant me to under- 
stand by this that she bad been 
permitted to overcome her feelings 
of resentment towards me, and was 
now overflowing with Ohristian 
charity. 

“Dear Lady Broadbrim,” I re- 
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plied affectionately, for I felt pre- 
ternaturaliy intelligent and ready 
for the most elaborate maternal 
strategy, “how thankful we ought 
to be that on ‘an occasion of this 
kind we can both so thoroughly 
command our feelings. Believe me, 
your anxiety for your daughter's 
welfire is only equalled by the fer- 
vour of my affection for her. Shall 
we say £100,000 in stock, and Flity- 
ville Park ‘as a dower house?” 

“What stock, Lord Frank?” said 
her ladyship, as she subsic'cd lan- 
guidly into a chair—* not Mexicans 
or Spanish passives, I do most fer- 
vently trast,” 

“No,” said J, maliciously, “ near- 
ly all in Contederate and Greek 
loans.” 

* “Oh!” she ejaculated, with a 
little scream, as if something had 
stung ber. 

“What is the matter, Lady 
Broadbrim ?” and she looked so un- 
happy and disconcerted that I had 
compassion on her. “I was only 
joking ; you need be under no appre- 
hension as to the securities—they 
are as sound as your own theology, 
and would satisfy the Lord Ohan- 
cellor quite as well.” 

“On, it was not that! Perha 
some day when you and dear Ur- 
sula are married, I will tell you all 
about it; for you have my full con- 
sent; and I need not say what an 
escape I think she has had from 
that black man. Entre nous, as 
it is most important you should 
understand exactly the situation, I 
must cofrect one error into which 
you have fallen; she is not in love 
with you, Lord Frank; you must 
expect a little opposition at first; 
but that will only add zest to the 
pursuit, and my wisbes will be 
paramount in the end. The fact is, 
but this is a profound secret, your 
friend Lord Grandon has behaved 
most improperly in the matter. 
He came down on some pretence 
of instilling his ridiculous notions 
into Broadbrim, who took a fancy 
to him when we were all staying at 
Lady Mundane’s, and I strongly 
opposed it, as I fancied, even then, 
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he was paying Ursula too much 
attention; but she has such influ- 
ence with Broadbrim that she car- 
ried her point, because, she said, 
she was sure her brother could only 
get good from him. What exactly 

ed at Broadbrim, I don’t know; 
bat I was so angry atthe idea of an 
almost penniless Irish peer taking 
advantage of his opportunities as a 
Visitor to entrap my girl’s affections, 
that I told him I expected some 
people, and should want his bed- 
room. He left within an hour, and 
Ursula declares he never uttered a 
word which warranted this decisive 
measure; but people can do a good 
deal without ‘uttering,’ as she calls 
it; and I am quite determined not 
to let them see anything of each 
other during the season. Fortun- 
ately Lord Grandon scarcely ever 
goes out, and Broadbrim, whose 
eyes are opened at last, has pro- 
mised to watch him. Whoever 
Ursula marries must do something 
for Broadbrim.” 

Although I am able to record 
this speech word for word, I am 


quite unable to account for the 
curious psychological fact, that it 
has become engraven on my mem- 
ory, while, at the time, I was un- 


conscious of listening to it. The 
pattern of the carpet, a particular 
curl of Lady Broadbrim’s “front,” 
the fact that the clock struck one, 
are all stamped upon the plate of 
my iaternal perceptive faculties 
with the vividness of a photograph, 
The vision of happiness which [ 
had conjured up was changing 
into a hideous contrast, and re- 
minded me of the Diorama at the 
Colosseum in my youth, where a 
fairy landscape, with a pastoral 
group at lunch in the foreground, 
became gradually converted into a 
pandemonium of flames and devils. 

I felt borne along by a wighty 
torrent which was sweeping me 
from Elysian fields into some fath- 
omless abyss. Love and Friendship 
‘poth coming down together in one 
mighty crash, and the only thing 
left standing—Lady Broadbrim— 
right in front of me—a very stern 
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reality indeed. I don’t the least 
know the length of time which 
elapsed between the end of her 
speech and when I returned to 
consciousness—probably not many 
seconds, though it seemed an age, 
I gasped for breath, so she kindly 
came to my relief. 

“My dear Lord Frank,” the suid, 
“after all, it might have been worse, 
Supposing that Lord Grandon had 
not been your friend, or had not 
had the absurd Quixotic ideas which 
I understand he has of the duties of 
friendship, he might have given you 
immense trouble; as it is, I am 
sure he has only to know the exact 
state of the case to retire. I know 
him quite well enough for that, I 
look upon it as providential. Had 
it been Mr. Chundango, Grandon 
would most probably have perse- 
vered. Now he is quite capable 
of doing all he can to help you 
with Ursula.” 

I groaned in spirit. How well 
had Lady Broadbrim judged the 
character of the man to whom she 
would not give her daughter! 

“T am so glad to thivk, Lady 
Broadbrim,” said I, with a_ bitter 
laugh, “that you do not suspect me 
of such a ridiculous exaggeration 
of sentiment. So far from it, it 
seems to impart a peculiar piquancy 
to the pursuit when success is only 
possible at the sacrifice of another's 
happiness; and when that other is 
one’s olilest friend, there is a refine- 
ment of emotion, a sort of pleasur- 
able pain, which is quite irresistible, 
To what element in our nature do 
you, attribute this?” 

“To original sin, I am afraid,” 
said Lady Broadbrim, looking down, 
for my manner seemed to puzzle, 
and make her nervous. 

“Oh, it is not at all ‘ original,’” 
said I. ‘ Whatever other merit it 
possesses, it can’t claim originality 
—it is the commonest thing in the 
world ; but I think it is an acquired 
taste at first—it grows upon you 
like caviar or olives, I remember 
some years ago, in Australia, ran- 
ning away with the wife of a charm- 
ing fallow——” 
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“Oh, Lord Frank, Lord Frank, 
please stop! Have you repented? 
end where is she?” 

“No,” I said, “I never intend to 
repent; and I'll tell you where she 
is after the marriage.” ; 

At this crisis the demon of reck 
lessness which had sustained me, 
and prompted the above atrocious 
falsehood, deserted me suddenly, so 
I Jeant against the mantelpiece and 
subbed aloud. I remember deriv- 
ing a inalicious satisfaction from 
the idea that Lady Broadbrim 
thought I was weeping for my ima- 
ginary Australian. 

“How very dreadful!” said she, 
whea I became somewhat calmer, 
“We must. forgét the past, and try 
and reform ourselves, mustn’t we?” 
she went on caressingly; “but I 
had no idea that you had passed 
through a jeunesse orageuse. Do 
you know, 1 think men, when they 
do steady, are always the better 
for it.” 

“Well, I hope Lady Ursula may 
keep me quiet; nothing else ever 
has yet. I suppose you won't ex- 
pect me to go to church ?” 

“We'll talk about that after the 
marriage, to use your own expres- 
sion,” replied Lady Broadbrim, with 
@ smile, : 

“ Because, you know, I am worse 
than Grandon as regards orthodoxy. 
Now, Ciundango is so thoroughly 
sound, don’t you think, after all, 
that that is the first considera- 
tion ?” 

“To tell yon the trath—but of 
course I never breathed it to Ursula 
—I attach a good deal of .import- 
ance.tv colour.” 

“Ah, I see; you classify us some- 
what in this way :—tirst, if you can 
get it, rich, orthodox, and white; 
eecond, rich, heterodox, and. white; 
third, ,rich, orthodox, .and black. 
Now, sapposing that qnt of friend- 
ship for Grandon I should do the 
absurd thing of withdrawing my 
pretensions, what would happen?” 

“I should insist upon Ursula’s 
marrying Mr. Chundango, I tell 
you in coufidence, Lord Frank, 
that pecuniary reasons, which I will 
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explain more fully at another time, 
render it absolutely necessary that 
she should marry as wealthy a man 
as you are within tie next six 
months, The credit of our whole 
family is at stuke; buat it is im- 
possible for me to enter iato de- 
tails now.” At this moment the 
lancheon was announcd. I fol- 
lowed Lady Broadbrim mechani- 
cally towards the diniog-room, but 
instead, of entering it went up-stairs 
like one in a dream, and ordered my 
servant to make arrangements for 
my immediate departure. I pulled 
an arm-chair near my bedroom fire, 
and gazed hopelessly into it. 

People call me odd. I wonder 
really whether the conflicts of which 
my brain is the occasional arena 
are fiercer than those of others, 
I wonder whether other people’s 
thoughts are as like clouds as mine 
are—sometimes, when it is stormy, 
grouping themselves in wild, fan- 
tastic forms; sometimes chasing 
each other through vacancy, for no 
apparent purpose; sometimes melt- 
ing away in “intense inane;” and 
again consolidating themselves, 
black and lowering, till they burst 
in a passionate explosion. What 
are they doing now? and I tried in 
vain to stop the mental kaleidoscope 
which shitted itself so rapidly that 
I could not catch one combination 
of thought before it was succeeded 
by another; but always the same 
prominent figures dodging madly 
abovt the chambers of my brain— 
Chundango, Ursula, Lady Broad- 
brim, and Grandon; Lady Broad- 
brim, Clundango, Grandon, and 
Ursula—backwards and forwards, 
forwards and backwards, like some 
horrid word that I had to spell in 
a game of letters, and could never 
bring right. Love, friendship, bate, 
pity, admiration, treachery—more 
words to spell, ever combining 
wrongly, and never letting me 
rest, tiil I thonght something must 
crack under the strain. Then 
mockingly came a veice ringing in 
my ears—Peace, peace, peace— 
and I tancied; myself luiled to rest 


_in her arms, aed I heard the cooing 
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of doves mingle with the soft mour- 
mur of her voice as she leant wist- 
fully over me, and I revelled in that 
tmhost fatal of all nightmares—the 
nightmare of those who, perishing 
of hunger and thirst, die at imagin- 
ary banquets, “Sweet illusion,” I 
said, “dear to me as reality, brood 
over my -troubled spirit, deaden its 
pain, heal its wounds, and weave 
round my being this delicious spell 
for ever.” Then suddenly, as 
though my brain had been a maga- 
zine into which a spark had fallen, 
it blazed up; my hair bristled, and 
drops stvod upon my forehead, for 
a great fear had fallen opon me. 
It had invaded me with the force 
of an overwhelming torrent, carry- 
ing all before it. It said, “ Whence 
is the calm that soothes you? In- 
fatuated dreamer, think you it is 
the subsiding of the storm, and 
not rather the lull that precedes 
it! Beware of the sleep of the 
frozen, from which there is no 
waking.” What was this? was my 
mind regaining its balance, or was 
it going to louse it for ever? Most 
horrid doubt—the very thought was 
so much in the scale on the wrong 
side. Oh for something to lean 
upon—some strong stay of com- 
mon sense to support me! I yearn- 
ed for the practical—some fact on 
which to build. “I have got it,” I 
exclaimed, suddenly. ‘“.There must 
be some osseous matter behind my 
dura mater!” I shall never for- 
get the consolation which this no- 
tion gave me: it relieved me from 
any farther psychological responsi- 
bility,.so to speak; I gave up men- 
tal avalysis. I attribated the keen 
susceptibility of my ssthetic na- 
ture to this cause, and accepted it 
as I would the gout without a mur- 
mur. Still I needed repose and 
solitude, so I determined to go to 
Fiityville and arrange my ideas, no 
longer alarmed at the confusion 
in which they were, but with the 
steadfust purpose of disentangling 
them qaietly, as I wonld an iuter- 
esting knot. Hitherto I had been 
tearing at it — and making it 
worse; now I got the end of 
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the skein—“ osseous matter”—and 
would soon unravel it. So I de 
scended calmly to the drawing- 
room. 

I found it empty, but it occurred 
to me I had left my letter to Lady 
Ursula in the recess, and in the 
agitation attending my _ interview 
with Lady Broadbrim, had forgots 
ten to go back for it. I pushed 
back the portiére, and saw seated at 
the writing-table Lady Ursula her- 
self. She looked pale and nerv 
while I felt overwhelmed with con. 
fusion and embarrassment. This 
was the more trying, as many years 
have elapsed since I have expe- 
rienced any such sensations. 

“Oh, you don’t” happen to have 
seen a letter lying about anywhere, 
do you, Lady Ursula!” said 1, 
“Tt ought to be under your hand, 
for I left it exactly on that spot.” 

“No,” she said; “I found mam. 
ma writing here when I came, and 
she took a packet of letters away 
with her; perhaps she put yours 
among them by mistake. She will 


‘be back from her drive almost im- 


mediately.” 

“TI hope so,” said I. ‘TI should 
be sorry to leave without seeing 
her.” 

“To leave, Lord Frank! I thought 
you were going to stay till Mon- 
day.” She looked up rather ap- 
pealingly, I thought, as if my pre- 
sence would have been a satisfac- 
tion to her under the circum- 
stances; and I saw, as I returned 
her steady earnest gaze, that she 
little guessed the purport of the 
missing ‘etter. 

At that moment my head began 
to swim, and the figures to dance 
about in my brain agan. Ohun- 
dango and Grandon seemed locked 
in a death-struggle, and Ursula, 
with dishevelled hair, trying to 
separate them, while Lady Broad- 
brim, in the background, was clap- 
ping her hands and urging them 
on. 1 seemed spinning round the 
group with such rapidity that I 
was obliged to steady myself with 
ove hand against the back of Lady 
Ursnla’s chair, —— 
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“What's the matter? What's 
the matter, Lord Frank?” she 


exclaimed. 

““Qsseous matter, osseous mat- 
ter,” I murmured mechanically, 
and it sounded so like an echo of 
her words that I am sure she 
thought me going mad, Should 
I throw myself at her feet and 
tell her all? If she would only 
trample upon me and my feelings 
together, it would be a luxury 
compared to the agony of self-con- 
trol I was inflicting upon myself. 
If I could only pour myself out in 
a torrent of passionate expression, 
and wind up with a paroxysm of 
tears, she was welcome to treat me 
as a raving lunatic, but I should be 
much less likely to become one. 
But: how, knowing what I did, 
could I face Grandon afterwards ? 
Before that fatal conversation with 
Lady Broadbrim I should have had 
the satisfaction of hearing my fate 
from Lady Ursula herself, and I 
know that she would have treated 
me so tenderly that rejection would 
have been a thousand times prefer- 
able to this. She would have 
known then the intensity of my 
affection, she would have heard 
from my own lips the burning 
words with which I would have 
pleaded my cause, and, whatever 
might have been the result, would 
have pitied and felt for me. Now 
if I say nothing, and Lady Broad- 
brim tells her when I am gone that 
she considers us engaged, what will 
Ursula think of me? Again, if Lady 
Broadbrim thinks I am really going 
to do what my conscience urges, 
and sacrifice myself for Grandon, 
then, poor girl, she will be saerificed 
to Chundango. Nothing but misery 
will come out of that double 
event: if-I do what is right, it 
will bring misery; if I do what 
is wrong, it will bring misery too,— 
that is one consolation — it makes 
the straight and narrow path easier. 
The only difficulty is, I can’t find it— 
and standing here with my hand 
on her chair, my head swimming, 
and Lady Ursula looking anxiously 
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up at me, I am not likely to find 
it. 

“‘Lord Frank, do let me ring the 
bell and send for a glass of water,” 
she said at last. 

“Thanks, no: the fact is, that 
letter I have lost causes me the 
greatest anxiety, and when I thought 
what the consequences might be of 
its going astray I felt a little faint 
for a moment.” 

“Dear me,” said Lady Ursula, 
kindly, “I will make mamma look 
for it at once, and I am sure if it 
is a matter in which my sympathy 
could be of any use, you will ap- 
preciate my motive in offering it; 
but I do think in this world people 
might be of so much more use to 
each other than they are, if they 
would only trust one another, and 
believe in the sincerity of friend- 
ship. Although you did try to shock 
me last night,” she said with a smile, 
“T have heard so much of you 
from Lord Grandon, and know how 
kind and good you are, although he 
says you are too enthusiastic and 
too fond of paradoxes, but I assure 
you I consider you quite an old 
friend. You remember, years ago, 
when I was a little girl, how you 
used to gallop about with me on 
my pony in the Park at Broadbrim ? 
You won’t think me inquisitive, I 
am sure, in saying this, but there 
are moments sometimes when it is 
a relief to find a listener to the 
history of one’s troubles.” 

‘But when, by a curious fatality, 
that listener is the cause of them 
all, these moments are not likely to 
arrive,” I thought, but did not say. 
Is it not enough to love a woman 
to distraction, and be obliged by 
every principle of honour to con- 
ceal it from her, without her press- 
ing upon you her sympathy, and 
inviting your confidence? and the 
very tenderness which had prompt- 
ed her speech rose up against her 
in judgment in my mind. So ready 
with her friendship, too! Should 
I tell her bitterly that she was 
the only being in the whole world 
whose friendship could aggravate 
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my misery? Should I congratu- 
late her upon the ingenuity she 
had displayed in thus torturing me ? 
or should I revenge myself by giv- 
ing her the confidence she asked, 
and requesting her to advise me 
how to act under the circumstances ? 
Then I looked at the gentle earnest 
face, and my heart melted. My 
troubles! Do I not know too well 
what hers are? Perhaps it would 
be a relief to her to hear, that if 
worse comes to worst, she can al- 
ways escape Chundango by falling 
back upon me. If she is driven 
to begging me to offer myself up 
on her shrine, what a very willing 
sacrifice she would find me! As 
she knows that I must have over- 
heard what passed between her and 
Chundango this morning, shall I 
make a counter-proposition of mu- 
tual confidence, and allude delicate- 
ly to that most painful episode? 
If she is generous enough to forget 
her own troubles and think of me, 
why should not I forget mine and 
think of her? The idea of this 
contradiction in terms struck me 


as so exquisitely ludicrous, that I 
laughed aloud. 

“Ha! ha! ha! Lady Ursula, if 
you only knew what a comic aspect 
that last kind speech of yours has 
given to the whole affair. Don’t 
think me ungrateful or rude, but— 


ha! ha! ha!” Here I went off 
again. ‘“‘When once my sense of 
humour is really touched, I always 
seem to see the point of a joke to 
quite a painful degree. Upon two 
occasions I have suffered from fits 
after punning, and riddles always 
make me hysterical; but I assure 
you, you unconsciously made a joke 
just now when you asked me to 
tell you exactly what I felt, which 
I shall remember as long as I live, 
for it will certainly be the death of 
me—ha! ha! ha!” But Lady 
Ursula had risen from her chair 
and rung the bell before I had fin- 
ished my speech, and I was still 
laughing when the servant came 
into the room, followed by Lady 
Broadbrim and Lady Bridget. 
“Dear me,” said Lady Broad- 


brim, with her most winning smile, 
‘“‘how very merry you are—at least 
Lord Frank is. You seem a little 
pale, dear,” turning to Ursula; 
‘what is the matter?” 

“Oh, nothing mamma. Lord 
Frank has been looking for a letter 
in the recess. You don’t happen 
to have put it up with yours, do 
you ?” 

“No, my dear, I think not,” said 
Lady Broadbrim, looking through 
a bundle. ‘Who was it to, Lord 
Frank, if you will pardon my curi- 
osity? I shall find it more easily if 
you will give me the address.” 

‘““Nobody in particular,” said L 
‘So it does not matter; you can 
keep it and read it. It is a riddle; 
that is what has been amusing us 
so much. Lady Ursula has been 
making such absurd attempts to 
guess it. Good-bye, Lady Broad- 
brim. Here is the servant come to 
say that my fly is at the door.” 

“Good gracious! Why, where 
are you going?” said she, evidently 
imagining that her daughter and I 
had had some thrilling episode, and 
that I was going away in a huff, so 
I determined to mystify her still 
more. 

“Oh, only to Filityville to get 
everything ready; you know what 
a state the place is in. Now,” and 
I looked tenderly into the amazed 
face of Lady Ursula, “I shall in- 
deed have an object in putting it in 
order, and I shall expect you and 
Lady Ursula to come some day 
soon and suggest the improvements. 
I have only one request to make 
before leaving, and I do so, Lady 
Ursula, in the presence of your 
mother*and sister; and that is, that 
until I see you again, the subject of 
our conversation just now may never 
be alluded to between yourselves. 
Trust in me, Lady Broadbrim,” I 
said, taking her hand affectionately, 
“and promise me you will not ask 
Lady Ursula what I have just told 
her; if you do,” I whispered, “you 
will spoil all,” and I looked happy 
and mysterious. ‘Do you] pro- 
mise ?” 

“*T do,” said Lady Broadbrim. 
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“ And now, Lady Ursula,” I said, 
crossing over to her and taking her 
hand, “once more good-bye, and” 
—I went on in so low a tone that it 
was impossible for Lady Broadbrim 
to overhear it, but it made her 
feel sure that all was arranged be- 
tween us—“ you have got the most 
terrible secret of my life. I know 
I can trust you. You have seen 
me”—and I formed the word with 
my lips rather than uttered it with 
my breath—‘MAD! Hush!” for 
Lady Ursula gave a quick exclama- 
tion, and almost fainted with alarm. 
“IT am myself again now. Remem- 
ber my happiness is in your keep- 
ing ””—this out loud for Lady Broad- 
brim’s benefit. ‘‘I am going to say 
good-bye to Lady Dickiefield, and you 
shall hear from me when I can receive 
you at Flityville.” 

I am endowed with a somewhat 
remarkable faculty, which I have 
not been in the habit of alluding 
to, partly because my friends think 
me ridiculous if I do, and partly 
because I never could see any use 
in it, but I do nevertheless possess 
the power of seeing in the dark. 
Not after the manner of cats— 
the objects which actually exist 
—but images which sometimes ap- 
pear as the condensations of a white 
misty-looking substance, and some- 
times takes a distinctly bright lu- 
minous appearance. As I gaze into 
absolute darkness, I first see a cloud, 
which gradually seems to solidify 
into a shape, either of an animal or 
some definite object. In the case 
of the more brilliant image, the 
appearance is immediate and evan- 
escent. It comes and goes like 
a flash, and the subject”is gene- 
rally significant and _ beautiful. 
Perhaps some of my readers may 
be familiar with this phenomenon, 
and may account for it as being the 
result of what they call imagina- 
tion, which is only putting the 
difficulty one step back; or may 
adopt the wiser course which I 
have followed, and not endeavour 
to account for it at all. 
be its origin, the fact remains, and 
I only advert to it now, as it is the 
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best illustration I can think of to 
describe the mental process through 
which I passed in the train on my 
way to Flityville. My mind seemed 
at first a white mist—a blank sheet 
of paper. My interview with Lady 
Ursula had produced this effect 
upon it. Gradually, and quite un- 
consciously to myself, so far as any 
mental effort was concerned, my 
thoughts seemed to condense into 
a definite plan of action; now and 
then a brilliant idea would appear 
like a flash, and vanish sometimes 
before I could catch it; but in so far 
as the complication in which Gran- 
don, Ursula, the Broadbrim family, 
and myself were concerned, I seem- 
ed to see my way, or at all events 
to feel sure that my way would 
be shown to me, if I let my 
inspirations guide me. When once 
one achieves this thorough confi- 
dence in one’s inspirations, the jour- 
ney of life becomes simplified. You 
never wonder what is round the 
next corner, and begin to prepare 
for unknown contingencies; but 
you wait till the corner is turned, 
and the contingency arrives, and 
passively allow your mind to crys- 
tallise itself into a plan of action. 
At this moment, of course, I have 
no more notion what is going to 
happen to me than you have. Di- 
vest your mind, my friend, that I 
know anything more of the plot of 
this story of my life which you are 
reading than you do. I positively 
have not the slightest idea what 
either I or any of the ladies and 
gentlemen to whom I have intro- 
duced you are likely to do, or how 
it is all going to end. I have told 
you the mental process under which 
I act; and, of course, this is the 
mere record of those inspirations. 
Very often the most unlikely things 
occur to me all of a sudden; thus, 
while my mind was, as it were, trifling 
with the events which I have recount- 
ed, and throwing them into a variety 
of combinations, it flashed upon me 
in the most irrelevant manner that 
I would send £4000 anonymously 
to the Bishop of London’s Fund. 
In another second the unconscious 
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train of thought which led me to 
this determination revealed itself. 
“Here,” said I, “have I been at- 
tacking this poor Colonial Bishop 
and the establishment to which he 
belongs, and what have I given 
him in return? I expose the abuses 
of his theological and ecclesiastical 
system, but I provide him with no 
remedy. I fling one big stone at 
the crystal palace in which Pro- 
testartism. is shrivelling away, and 
another big stone at the crystal 
palace in which Catholicism is rot- 
ting, and I offer them in exchange 
the cucumber-frame under which I 
am myself squatting uncomfortably. 
I owe them an apology. Unfor- 
tunately, I have not yet found either 
the man or the body of men who 
do not prefer hard cash to an apo- 
logy—provided, of course, it be pro- 
perly proportioned to the suscepti- 
bility of their feelings or the delicacy 
of their sense of honour. Fairly, 
now,” I asked myself, “if it was 
put to the Bench of Bishops, would 
they consider £5000 sufficient to 
compensate the Church for the ex- 
pressions I made use of to one of 
their order?’ ‘More than suffi- 
cient,” myself replied. ‘Then we 
will make it four thousand.” But 
the whole merit of the action lies 
in the anonymous, and so nobody 
knows till they read this who it 
was made that munificent dona- 
tion. That I should ‘have after- 
wards changed my mind, and an- 
swered the advertisement of the 
committee, which appeared in the 
“agony” column of the ‘ Times,’ 
who wanted to know how I wished 
the money applied, by a request 
that it should be paid back to my 
account at the Bank, does not affect 
the question; I merely wished to 
show the nature of my impulses, 
and the readiness with which I act 
upon them. 

Some days elapsed after my ar- 
rival at Flityville before I felt 
moved to write to Grandon, The 
fact is, I was writing this record of 
my trials for the world in general, 
and did not know what to say to 
him in particular. I don’t think 
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that I should have written then 
had I not felt an irresistible desire 
to let the public know my views 
upon the present state of the Ameri- 
can question; and as I could not 
muster up courage to go up to take 
my seat in the House, I determined 
to write to the ‘Times.’ Whether 
they thought my letter unanswer- 
able, or whether they were afraid I 
should damage myself by attacking 
the Government, I do not know; 
but though I signed my name in 
full, it was not inserted. I have 
the less hesitation, therefore, in put- 
ting it in here:— 


“ The Editor of the ‘Times.’ 


“Sir, — The national conscience 
of England has of late years become 
so deadened by prosperity, that the 
most vital questions affecting the 
internal economy of the country 
fail to do more than excite the 
most languid interest, while we 
refuse altogether to admit that we 
have any duties or obligations 
whatever in matters of foreign 
policy, beyond taking advantage of 
the misfortunes of others to enrich 
ourselves. It is not improbable 
that the Divine rule, as touching 
love to our neighbours, applies to 
nations no less than to individuals, 
and that the popular policy of self- 
ish isolation and ‘pecuniary greed 
will incur a more disastrous result 
than the one it has already achieved, 
which consists only in our being 
very generally disliked and despised. 
As a nation we have been as. much 
bound to interfere with the view of 
putting a stop to the conflict in 
America as an individual bystander 
would be bound to thrust him- 
self between two men locked in a 
alanine at the peril of his own 
ife. 

“We have incurred a fearful re- 
sponsibility in remaining so long 
looking on, deliberately calculating 
the profits we were deriving from 
this protracted manslaughter, while 
France has repeatedly urged up- 
on us a nobler occupation. Not 
only do the lives of .hundreds of 
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thousands of whites lie at our door, 
but we hold in our hands the des- 
tiny of the blacks. If, as we pro- 
fess, we are anxious to see this 
struggle end and the negro liber- 
ated, we have only, in conjunction 
with France (and Europe generally 
would join us), to assure the South- 
ern States of the immediate recog- 
nition of their independence on a 
measure for the emancipation of 
the slaves being passed through 
the Confederate Congress, and we 
should insure alike the freedom of 
the negro and the end of the war. 
—I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
“FRANK VANECOVE.” 


The idea of the possibility of the 
North going to war with all Europe, 
which is the only objection to this 
plan, is simply ridiculous. Its 
grandeur lies in its simplicity, and 
the most fatal of all objections to 
it is, that it is so obviously what 
ought to be done. I wrote to this 
effect to Grandon, suggesting that 
he should make a motion in the 
House embodying it. And I went 
on, “You are doubtless surprised, 
my dear fellow, at my suddenly 
making a hermit of myself at this 
most inopportune season. You 
will know the reason soon enough, 
and [ will not trouble you with 
it now. Suffice it to say, that I 
parted with the Broadbrims most 
satisfactorily, and am glad I did 
not take your advice and make the 
postponement you suggested; the 
only thing that puzzles me is, that 
I should ever have merited such 
friendship as yours. What have I 
done to deserve it?—a friendship 
that I can depend upon, that will 
defend me through good report 
and through ill report, that can 
understand motives, and judge 
‘appearances’ accurately.” I only 
alluded to the subject most in- 
teresting to us both in this vague 
way on purpose. It is a much more 
difficult question than the other 
about America, and requires real 
diplomacy. Just imagine if I in- 
trusted this most delicate and in- 
tricate complication—which, in fact 
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bears some analogy to the Schles- 
wig - Holstein question— to the 
Foreign Office, what a mess we 
should all get into! It would end 
by Ursula marrying Chundango; 
the Head of the department would 
give her away, and the Under-Secre- 
tary act as best-man. By the way, 
I also told Grandon about the 
£4000 to the Bishop of London’s 
Fund. I had not then written my 
last instructions as to what should 
be done with it. A few days later 
I received the following letter from 
Grandon :— 


“PrcocaDiLty, 17th March. 

“My pear Franx,—Your letter 
did not give me altogether unal- 
loyed pleasure. For the first time 
in your life you allude to our friend- 
ship as if it was in peril; for the 
first time in your life you deal in 
enigma, and do not frankly give 
me your confidence. I cannot sup- 
pose that this reserve arises from 
any feeling of distrust of me, but I 
shall refrain from attempting to 
penetrate it, and wait till we meet 
for a solution of the mystery. I 
do not wonder at the editor not 
putting your letter into the ‘ Times.’ 
It was too arrogant in its tone, and 
he probably thought it would only 
do you harm. 

“Nevertheless it seems to me no 
longer doubtful that the neutral 
attitude, which we might have 
been warranted in maintaining dur- 
ing the earlier stages of the war, 
should now be finally abandoned. 
If the only ground upon which the 
North and South can unite is to be 
found in a war with England, it is 
clear that we had better prevent 
them from combining against us by 
deciding definitely in favour of one 
or other. It is becoming a fixed 
impression in men’s minds that a 
war with America is inevitable, un- 
less immediate and decisive action 
is taken; and a Government that 
shrinks from adopting the meas- 
ures best calculated to avert so 
great a disaster, will certainly be 
held responsible by the nation for 
its moral cowardice, whenever it 
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evertakes us. If the only alterna- 
tives we have to consider be either 
the possibility of an immediate war 
in alliance with the Southern States 
and France against the North, or 
the almost certainty of a later war 
with both Northern and Southern 
States allied against us, there can 
be no doubt which we ought to 
choose. As it is, our diplomacy, 
always feeble, seems now utterly 
paralysed by the very magnitude of 
the danger it is called upon to 
grapple with. The whole country, 
with the Cabinet at its head, is 
spell-bound, like a bird fascinated 
by the gaze of a snake. 

“We present to the world the 
lamentable spectacle of a nation of 
usurers trembling over our money- 
bags. We ignore the existence of 
questions abroad because we are 
afraid to face them, and cherish the 
fatal delusion that our security lies 
in our insular position. It would 


be an interesting subject of inves- 
tigation to inquire into the origin 
and progress of the national torpor. 


Has the Cabinet drugged the coun- 
try, or has the country drugged 
the Cabinet? Did the brilliant 
idea that we have no national 
honour to signify, which has 
been so eloquently dwelt upon 
in Parliament, originate with the 
eréme de la créme, or the scum? 
Do the daily papers, which are an 
echo of each other in almost all 
foreign questions, take their inspi- 
rations from the Ministers, or the 
mob, or each other? Have we at 
last got to the ultimate develop- 
ment of our much-vaunted institu- 
tions, and does it consist in our all 
following each other like a flock of 
sheep; and, if so, why on earth 
should we persist in choosing dirt 
to wade through, when it would be 
quite as easy to keep clean? It 
will be too late when the first indi- 
cations of that flood are upon us to 
jump up and rub our eyes as ‘in 
the days of Noah.’ Because the 
policy of the Government has been 
that so unsuccessfully pursued by 
the ostrich, which puts its head 
in the sand | and imagines itself 
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invisible to its pursuers, is the 
country to indulge in the same 
delusion ? 

The only excuse which the Goy- 
ernment has to offer for its ‘ ma- 
tronly inactivity” in foreign affairs 
is, that it has muddled every ques- 
tion with which it has meddled, 
which fact becoming patent to the 
world, the nation determines not 
to meddle again; but there is an- 
other alternative which does not 
seem to have occurred to it, and 
that is, to find men who can meddle 
to some purpose. It is true that 
we are driven to the unhappy con- 
clusion that the Opposition is more 
effete than the Government, or they 
would ere this have turned them 
out; but the public has not done 
its work. It has been hoodwinked 
by the press, and fascinated by the 
prestige which attaches to veteran 
statesmen. The time has come 
when the country must arouse 
itself and accept its duties and 
obligations as regards other na 
tions, or it will find that by ignor- 
ing those obligations it cannot 
avoid incurring the penalties attach- 
ing to their neglect. 

“* Apropos of your donation to the 
Bishop of London’s Fund, I have 
made the acquaintance of an apos- 
tle of a new Church, to whom I 
must introduce you when you come 
back. Though last from America, 
he is not of transatlantic birth ; and 
as he was ‘presented’ to me by Mr. 
Wog as ‘one of the most remark- 
able sky-pilots in our country,’ you 
may imagine that he resembles that 
gentleman in nothing. You com- 
plain that while ready to pull down 
you have nothing to suggest, and 
justify your donation to the ‘Fund’ 
on this ground. Mr. Theodore Hart 
mann is full of suggestions; and 
before deciding that the whole 
thing is a mess from which there 
is no escape, and that it does not 
therefore matter what you do with 
your money, wait until you have 
heard views which I confess were 
quite original to me.—Yours affec- 
tionately, 

“ GRANDON.” 
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Notwithstanding the temptation 
which Grandon held out to me in the 
person of Mr. Hartmann, my reluc- 
tance to go up to London and face 
the complication which was awaiting 
us all there was so great, my occa- 
sional fits of depression so profound, 
and my moods altogether so uncer- 
tain, and indeed sometimes so alarm- 
ing to myself, that I don’t know when 
I should have summoned up courage 
to return to town, had I not this 
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morning received the following tele- 
gram from Lady Broadbrim :— 


“Your immediate presence is ab- 
solutely necessary here. Delay will 
be fatal. Mary Broapprim. 
“‘GrosvENoR Square, 20¢h March.” 


I am off, therefore, in an hour. 
Fortunately I have just had time to 
finish and post this before leav- 
ing. 





EARL RUSSELL 


We must begin our present paper 
with a frank avowal that it is not our 
intention to say many words about 
the book of which we have tran- 
scribed the title. For his own sake 
we wish that Earl Russell had allowed 
it to sleep in its primitive obscurity. 
It was a crude performance forty 
years ago, when the author was com- 
paratively a young man, and less was 
known about the English Constitu- 
tion and Government than recent in- 
quirers have brought to light. Only 
the clique of which he was a member 
pretended to treat it with respect 
even then, and they not unfrequently 
put their tongues in their cheeks af- 
ter professing to find something in it 
toadmire. But reproduced now, it is 
a sorry spectacle. Now we honestly 
lament this. Earl Russell, in private 
life, is an amiable and estimable no- 
bleman. He may have failed as First 
Minister of the Crown, and has cer- 
tainly not managed the foreign affairs 
of the country as we could wish them 
tobe managed. But as a statesman 
he has this merit—a rare one, we re- 
gret to say, in these days—of being 
found always consistent with himself. 
What he affirmed one day, that he 
repeated the next. ‘There has been 
with him no trimming of sails to catch 


the breezes from various quarters. 
A stanch Whig, he has done a Whig’s 
work like a man. And we can full 

sympathise with the tone in whic 

he refers to old predictions, now, as 
he believes, fulfilled, and the triumph 
of principles of which he has been 
through life the steady advocate. 
But this only makes us the more re- 
gret that mistaken fondness for a 
bantling born when he was himself 
in a state of pupilage, or it may be 
the persuasiveness of injudicious 
friends, should have induced him to 
make the vain effort to resuscitate a 
bag of bones. Why should he have 
done so? Were not the pages of the 
‘Edinburgh Review ’ open to him, or 
the ‘North British,’ or the ‘ West- 
minster? And would it not have 
gone farther to secure for him a hear- 
ing, if he had first thrown his Intro- 
duction into the shape of an article, 
and then launched it, a full-blown 
pamphiet, upon the tide of time? 
For, after all, it appears to us that 
in the present instance the vol- 
ume has been printed for the 
sake of the Introduction, not the 
Introduction for the sake of the 
volume. In the former his Lord- 
ship had really nothing new to 
say; in the latter he could only 
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repeat what he said long long ago, 
in terms which later writers, even 
of his own school, have over and 
over again thrown into the shade. 
Why was this done ? 

We cannot pretend to answer the 
question. Neither shall we do Earl 
Russell the injustice of criticising 
a performance so obsolete both in 
its views and in the manner in 
which they are expressed. But 
assuming that we have divined his 
true purpose, and considering it to 
be both natural and, to a certain 
extent, praiseworthy, we shall con- 
fine ourselves entirely to an ex- 
amination of the argument which 
he has embodied in his Intro- 
duction. 

And here, at the outset, we are 
forced to express our astonishment 
at the extraordinary confusion of 
ideas (for of anything less credit- 
able than confusion of thought we 
at once acquit the noble author) 
which manifests itself in every 
page of that document. After a 
sentence or two devoted to the 
expression of excusable self-con- 
gratulation, Earl Russell proceeds to 
say, “So long as the alarm 
created by the French Revolution 
lasted, the party which had sus- 
tained Lord North in the Ame- 
rican war and Mr. Pitt in the 
French war remained unbroken. 
During nearly sixty years of power 
that party had devoted all its ener- 
gies to the suppression of colonial 
or domestic revolt and the prosecu- 
tion of war against a foreign ene- 
my.” If these words have any 
signification at all, they mean this, 
that Lord North and Mr. Pitt were 
sworn brothers in politics, that the 
party which sustained the one in 
the American war supported the 
other in the war with France, and 
that both the leaders of that party 
and the unbroken party itself were 
for sixty years so engrossed with 
suppressing revolts at home and 
carrying on hostilities abroad that 
they could find neither leisure nor 
inclination to give a passing thought 
to questions of domestic policy. 


And in order that his readers may 
run no risk of mistaking the pur- 
pose of this declaration, Earl Rus- 
sell, with more regard to consis- 
tency than grammar, continues, 
“The few measures of a liberal 
character, Mr. Burke’s bill of econ- 
omical reform and the abolition of 
the slave-trade, were the fruit of 
the short intervals when office was 
held by the Whig party in 178% 
and 1806.” 

It would savour of hypercriticism 
were we to stop for the purpose of 
remarking upon the curious con- 
struction of this latter sentence, 
Neither very elegant nor very ac- 
curately put, its sense is, however, 
obvious enough. Lord Russell 
means to tell us, that for the few 
measures of .a liberal character 
which were adopted in that dreary 
interval of sixty years, the country 
was indebted to interpolatory Whig 
Cabinets—that they were the fruits 
of the short intervals when office 
was held by the Whig party in 
1782 and 1806. Now, in point of 
fact, it happens that, except so far 
as regards the accidental coinci- 
dence of events not in themselves 
very important, there is no truth 
whatever in any of these assertions. 
Mr. Pitt never was a member of 
the same political party with Lord 
North. He derived from his father 
a hereditary antipathy to that 
statesman. Two of the earliest 
speeches which he delivered in 
Parliament were against the mea- 
sures of the Government of which 
Lord North was at the head; first, 
on the 31st May 1781, when he re 
sisted the appointment of Commis- 
sioners of Public Accounts; and 
next, on the 12th June, when he 
denounced that very American war 
of which, by implication, Lord Rus- 
sell charges him with having been 
the abettor. And more than this 
Without desiring in any measure to 
detract from the credit due to Mr. 
Burke for bringing forward and 
urging on his bills of economical 
reform, we must claim for Mr. Pitt 
the honour which Lord Russell for- 
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gets to assign to him, of strenuously 
and consistently supporting these 
bills at every stage. Mr. Burke's 
success, therefore, though achieved 
under a Whig Administration, was 
at least as much owing to the ex- 
ertions of Mr. Pitt as to his own. 
So likewise in reference to the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade. The act 
of the legislature which settled that 
controversy was indeed passed in 
1806, but the controversy itself had 
been carried on through many pre- 
vious years, Mr. Wilberforce, the 
stanchest of Pitt’s supporters, ad- 
vocating the arrangement, and Pitt 
himself, when the occasion offered, 
speaking with him. The real truth 
is, that in both the cases alluded to 
by Lord Russell a long course of 
preliminary discipline was required 
to bring public opinion up to a cer- 
tain point; and that the abolition 
of the slave-trade took place in 1806, 
and the measure of economical re- 
form was passed in 1782, not be- 
cause the Whigs were in office, but 
because public men on both sides 
of the House had arrived at the 
conclusion that it would be wise 
and just to adopt both measures. 
Again, it is not the fact that the 
party which looks back to William 
Pitt as its great founder, either 
wielded power uninterruptedly for 
sixty years, or spent these years in 
putting down colonial and domestic 
revolts, and in waging war with 
foreign enemies. Before Pitt’s time 
the statesmen whom Lord Russell 
desires to represent as Tories were 
Tories only so far as they helped 
the King to throw off the yoke of 
Whig domination, which had be- 
come intolerable. They entertained 
few opinions in common with Mr. 
Pitt himself, and were for the most 
part in violent opposition to the 
policy of his father. Whatever 
might have been their errors of 
judgment, therefore, it is neither 
candid nor correct to say that for 
their misdeeds Pitt and his party 
were responsible. But this is not 
all. If Lord North began life as a 
Tory, he ended it a supporter of 
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the Whigs. His coalition with Mr. 
Fox in order to break down Lord 
Shelburne’s Administration, and his 
subsequent acceptance of office as 
Joint Secretary of State in the Duke 
of Portland’s Government, removed 
him for ever from the category of 
Toryism, and compel us to assign 
him a place in that band of ambiti- 
ous men who aimed at nothing less 
than a monopoly of power in this 
country. Indeed we must go far- 
ther. Parliamentary reform, which 
became in after years the war-cry 
of the Whigs, was advocated, long 
before they took up the notion, by 
Pitt and his personal friends. So 
early as May 1783, Mr. Pitt asked 
leave to bring in a reform bill, safe 
and constitutional in its nature ; 
but not one representative of the 
“‘oreat Revolution houses” gave him 
the smallest support. Charles Fox 
alone, among the members of the’ 
coalition Government, spoke in fa- 
vour of the measure, which was 
rejected by a majority of not less 
than 293 to 149 votes. Now we 
are not blaming the Whig party for 
this. Parliaments, as then returned, 
were generally favourable to them. 
They had learned in the long inter- 
val between the death of Queen 
Anne and the accession of Geo 

IIf., how to manage both the con- 
stituencies and their representa- 
tives, and they could have no de- 
sire to innovate upon an order of 
things which so well served their 
purpose. But surely Lord Russell 
ought to have remembered all this 
before committing himself to a 
statement so little generous as that 
to which we have just referred. 
The Whigs were in office in 1783. 
An opportunity was then afforded 
them of putting a stop to bribery, 
and of diminishing the expense of 
elections. They had it in their 
power likewise to disfranchise from 
time to time boroughs convicted of 
corruption, and the proposal was 
made to add not fewer than 100 
to the county members. It did not 
suit the purposes of the party to 
accede to these proposals, and Pitt’s 
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bill of Parliamentary Reform came 
to nothing. 

Again, Lord Russell forgets that 
within a month after the defeat 
of this measure, Mr. Pitt being still 
a private member of Parliament, 
brought in a bill for the reform of 
abuses in the public offices, which 
were then most flagrant. That bill 
too was thrown out, and thrown 
out by a House of Commons over 
which a Whig Minister exercised 
absolute contrgl. But in truth the 
coalition Government was through- 


out the whole of that session too. 


much occupied with its India Bill 
to pay attention to anything else. 
Let them only succeed in carrying 
that, and an instrument would be 
placed in their hands the judicious 
application of which would secure 
to them an unlimited lease of power: 
and till it should be carried they 
were averse to any course of legisla- 
tion which, be it ever so theoreti- 
cally sound, would involve as _ its 
consequences the loss of a little 
convenient patronage, and the im- 
mediate dissolution of Parliament. 

This is not the occasion on which 
to speak either of the progress of 
the famous India Bill or of the 
manner of its rejection. If George 
III. somewhat overpassed the line 
of strict constitutional law in ap- 
pealing against it, as he did, to the 
personal loyalty of his peers, no 
one capable of taking an unbiassed 
review of all the circumstances of 
the case will seriously blame him 
for so doing. He was in the hands 
of men who had already shown how 
little feelings of delicacy would oper- 
ate to restrain them from exercis- 
ing the authority which they already 
possessed. Let them once get pos- 
session of the vast patronage which 
India then offered, and the Crown 
would become, even more than it 
had been under the first Georges, 
the mere tool of a few great houses. 
Now the King could not submit to 
this, and the conduct of the House 
of Commons, after the Lords had 
thrown out the bill, sufficiently 
proves that the King was right in 
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all his calculations. His trivial out- 
rage on the constitution—if an out 
rage it deserves to be called—saved 
the constitution itself, and averted 
from the country unspeakable evils. 
We state all this merely to show 
that the Whigs were not in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century the 
disinterested statesmen whom Lord 
Russell represents them to have 
been ; and that if in sixty years 
only two Liberal measures were -ac- 
cepted and passed by such Parlia- 
ments as then existed, no small 
portion of the blame must rest with 
the party of which his Lordship is 
at the present moment the repre 
sentative and the ornament. 

We: proceed now to show very 
shortly what was done, and what 
was proposed to be done, by the 
Tory Administration, of which, late 
in the autumn of 1783, Mr. Pitt as 
sumed the leadership. In the face 
of such an opposition as had never 
till then confronted a Minister, Pitt 
held his ground, till the violence of 
his enemies in the House won for 
him the favour of the public out of 
doors. He then dissolved; and in 
the first session of the new Parlia 
ment he put an end to smuggling 
by reducing the duties on tea, and 
placing in this respect home and 
foreign spirits on an _ equitable 
footing. By funding the enormous 
floating debt which his predecessors 
had contracted, he got rid of one 
half of it. He put an end to job- 
bing in the arrangement of public 
loans, and took away from the 
members of both Houses the un- 
limited right of franking which 
they had heretofore enjoyed. He 
restored to the heirs of the unfor- 
tunate gentlemen who had gone 
out with Charles Edward in 17465, 
their forfeited estates; and he 
passed that India Bill under which, 
up to a very recent period, the af- 
fairs of our great Eastern Empire 
were successfully conducted. These, 
though not showy, were important 
measures, affecting the social condi- 
tion of the people of England v 
considerably, and they were fol- 
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lowed next session by others at 
least as wise, and far more compre- 
hensive. The scheme of parlia- 
mentary reform which he had moot- 
ed as a private member, he again 
brought forward as a Minister of 
the Crown, rendering it, however, 
more effective, inasmuch as he pro- 
posed the immediate disfranchise- 
ment of 36 small boroughs, and the 
transfer of the seats thus rendered 
disposable to populous places. Nor 
did this plan stop there. By a clause 
in his bill, provision was made for 
extending, from time to time, to 
other boroughs as they fell into de- 
cay, a process of voluntary extinc- 
tion, in order that their electoral 
privileges might be made over to 
thriving towns, and the basis of 
representation keep pace with the 
growth of population and the 
spread of industry in the country. 
How came he to fail in this wise 
endeavour? Because the bulk of 


the Whigs joined a section of his 
own supporters in opposing the 
bill, which, much to his chagrin, 
was thrown out by a majority of 


248 to 174. 

Look now to the relations in 
which England and Ireland then 
stood towards each other, and bear 
in mind that, whether for good or 
evil, they had been established and 
were consistently maintained by 
the Whig Ministers of William and 
Anne and the first sovereigns of 
the House of Hanover. Blessed 
with a genial climate, a fruitful 
soil, and mineral wealth in abund- 
ance, Ireland lay steeped in the 
depths of poverty. Though she 
possessed a Parliament of her own, 
she was at once the creature and 
the victim of England. No meas- 
ure, whether great or small, could 
be introduced into her legislature 
except on the recommendation of 
the English Viceroy, who always 
took care so to manage the masters 
of the constituencies, that the Irish 
House of Commons voted what- 
ever the Irish Secretary proposed, 
and rejected every measure which 
was disagreeable to the mock 
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Court in the Castle. Commerce 
was discountenanced, and manu- 
factures put down, in order that 
English merchants and English 
weavers might flourish. Penal 
laws put in force occasionally 
against the Roman Catholics kept 
them quiet. This went on till 
the exigencies of the war of Ame- 
rican Independence drained the 
country of troops, and then the 
Irish were permitted, on the pre- 
tence of guarding against French 
invasion, to enrol that army of 
volunteers which gave a new aspect 
to the whole state of affairs. When 
Pitt took office, Ireland was com- 
pletely in the hands of those volun- 
teers. They overawed the magis- 
tracy, paralysed the legislature, 
and dictated to the executive what 
terms they chose. Indeed, matters 
had come to such a pass that the only 
alternative submitted to the Gov- 
ernment was whether order should 
be restored by the process of civil 
war, or the grievances of which 
the volunteers and their leaders 
complained should be taken away. 
Pitt wisely adopted the latter 
course. The absurd laws which 
had heretofore hampered the trade 
of both countries, were, as far as 
public opinion at that time would 
allow, modified or repealed. Ire- 
land was not,indeed allowed to 
trade with foreign countries, ex- 
cept under English colours; and 
her staple manufactures, which had 
heretofore been prohibited alto- 
gether, were rendered admissible 
into English ports on the payment 
of a fixed but not extravagant duty. 
On the other hand, English manu- 
factured goods, which used to be 
thrown duty-free into Irish markets, 
were made subject to duties before 
passing through the Irish custom- 
houses; while the duties hereto- 
fore levied on goods imported from 
abroad, and subsequently passed 
from England to Ireland, and from 
Ireland to England, were entirely 
abolished. We who live under a 
better condition of affairs may be 
provoked to smile when told that 
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these were considered at the mo- 
ment great concessions to the prin- 
ciples of free trade; yet great con- 
cessions they unquestionably were, 
—so great indeed, that Fox, with all 
the interest of Lancashire at his 
back, resisted them. Nor were they 
carried till so much had been done 
to impair their usefulness in the 
British House of Commons, that 
when offered to the Irish legisla- 
ture the Irish House of Commons 
rejected them. 

We owe some apology to our 
readers for having detained them 
so long at the very threshold of 
the subject which in strict pro- 
priety we had set ourselves to dis- 
cuss ; but the delay was unavoidable. 
No man can pretend to arrive at a 
fair judgment upon the value of 
conclusions to which public writers 
and speakers desire to lead him, 
unles he understand the nature 
of the premises from which his 
instructors set out. And if, as in 
the present instance, these can be 
shown to be at once based on 
misapprehension and inaccurate in 
all their details, the temptation is 
small to receive as trustworthy what- 
ever assertions or even insinuations 
depend upon them. 

The one great mistake which per- 
vades Lord Russell’s argument, is 
the manifest determination to attri- 
bute to party that change in the 
policy of this country, and in some 
degree in the constitution itself, 
which time and circumstances, the 
greatest of all innovators, have in 
point of fact brought about. If 
the Whigs could have retained that 
command over the constituencies 
which they exercised between 1688 
and 1766, we should have heard 
nothing whatever from them about 
the necessity of a reform in Parlia- 
ment. If they had been able to 
retain the wer of muzzling 
Romanists a keeping up mono- 
polies, religious liberty and free 

never would have become 
watchwords in their camp. But 
when rich planters from the West 
and nabobs from the East began to 
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cross their path, canvassing the 
larger boroughs which they had 
heretofore considered as their own; 
when they went into the market 
and bought up smaller boroughs, 
and had the audacity to invade the 
counties where Whigs used to reign 
supreme, —their natural instincts 
told this party that their position 
was no longer safe. They tried at 
first to maintain their ground by 
fighting the enemy with his own 
weapons, and close boroughs be 
came multiplied in their hands. It 
was a fatal example which rich and 
unscrupulous men were not slow to 
follow. What money had done, 
money could do again, till in the 
end the proprietors of boroughs on 
both sides became too strong in 
the House of Commons for their 
nominal leaders. It happened that 
in this race the Whigs found them- 
selves defeated; and then, and not 
till then, the light broke in upon 
them, and they pronounced a mea 
sure of sweeping Parliamentary Re 
form to be necessary. 

Passing on from the delinquencies 
of the Tories during the progress 
of the great French war, Lord 
Russell proceeds to set before us 
his own view of the policy which 
prevailed throughout the ten first 
years consequent upon the cessa- 
tion of that war. “ The state of 
England in 1823 was not auspicious. 
In 1817 the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, and spies were sent 
from the Home Office into the 
manufacturing counties, who, acting 
according to their nature, and not 
according to their instructions, 
stimulated the crimes which were 
afterwards punished on the scaffold. 
In 1819, bills were introduced by 
Lord Castlereagh, described by him 
as measures of severe coercion.” It 
is very easy to say all this, and by 
implication, at least, to throw the 
blame of the consequences arising 
out of it upon the Government; 
but whosoever will take the trouble 
to look back into what must now, 
we presume, be called history, will 
find that the policy of the Govern- 
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ment was not so blameworthy as 
this description represents. It was 
no easy matter in those days to 
maintain public order. The meas- 
ures actually adopted to secure that 
end were undoubtedly harsh, and 
the employment of spies who 
abused the trust reposed in them 
is much to be regretted ; but with 
this exception, we cannot allow 
that anything was done of which 
the Ministers had cause to be 
ashamed. Let us never forget, 
when reverting to those times, that 
the English people were in point 
of intelligence and general educa- 
tion very different from what they 
are now. The working classes had 
not yet learned the value of peace- 
ful agitation; the employers of 
labour never entertained the idea 
of negotiating with their men. 
When pressure came, and wages 
fell, and multitudes found them- 
selves thrown out of employment, 
there was nowhere wit enough to 
discern that such were but the ne- 
cessary results of a sudden return 
from a state of war to a state of 
peace. 


War had given to England 
a monopoly of the world’s com- 


merce — peace brought into the 
market against her as many rivals 
as there were manufacturing and 
trading nations in the world. No- 
body explained this to the people, 
who, indeed, were scarcely capable 
of understanding it; but dema- 
gogues everywhere appeared, who— 
not, we regret to say, without en- 
couragement in quarters which 
ought to have known better—accus- 
ed the Legislature and the Gbvern- 
ment of combining with the em- 
ployers of labour to oppress the 
people and force them into rebel- 
lion. How can you reason with 
persons who, like the Cato Street 
gang, plotted to kill the King and 
his Ministers, and to seize the Bank 
and the Tower? and what measures 
except those of repression, can you 
apply to multitudes who meet 
night after night in out-of-the-way 
places to drill and raise contribu- 
tions wherewith to supply them- 
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selves with arms and ammunition ? 
No set of rulers, call them by what 
party-names you will, can take any 
pleasure, in this country at least, 
in suspending the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and passing harsh restrictive 
laws through Parliament. But 
surely it is better to do this than 
to wait till an insurrection breaks 
out, which can never be put down 
except at the cost of enormous suf- 
fering to the innocent as well as to 
the guilty. Looking at them in 
the abstract, and forgetting the 
causes which led to them, no man 
in his senses would think of de 
fending either the six Acts of 1819, 
or their consequences. But he must 
be very much prejudiced indeed 
who is unwilling to allow that des- 
perate diseasesecall for desperate 
remedies, and that the stern meas- 
ures adopted by the Government 
of that day were essentially wise 
measures, because they saved both 
England and Scotland from the hor- 
rors of a civil war. 

If the manner of Lord Russell’s 
allusions to the troubled times of 
1817-19 be uncandid, his references 
to the general policy of the Govern- 
ment between 1819 and 1829 are 
more than uncandid. Nobody pre- 
tends to say that in the early years 
of that decade the criminal law of 
England did not retain too much 
of its ancient ferocity. Neither can 
the facts be disputed that Dissent- 
ers got into Parliament and into 
office only indirectly, and Roman 
Catholics not at all. Newspapers, at 
the same time, carried a fourpenny 
stamp (has Lord Russell forgotten 
that he and his friends voted, in 
1828, for its continuance ?), and the 
Holy Alliance kept down or put 
down revolutions on the Continent, 
Nay more, every industry in Eng- 
Jand flourished under the protection 
which the Legislature afforded to it 
—and the shipping interest throve, 
the Navigation Laws being still in 
force. But what then? Of the 
Holy Alliance England never was 
a member, and in regard to the 
other points we shall be glad te 
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have two questions answered. First, 
Has England gained by the sweep- 
ing changes for which the Whigs 
claim credit? And next, Is it quite 
certain that changes such as might 
have satisfied all reasonable people, 
would not have taken place had Tory 
influence suffered no interruption ? 
For, after all, what did the Tories do? 
Between 1818 and 1828 they modi- 
fied the severity of the criminal 
law—gradually, to be sure, as judges 
and juries and thoughtful men of 
all conditions were prepared to ac- 
cept each modification, but steadily. 
They relaxed the commercial code 
to an extent which far outran the 
wishes of the manufacturing popula- 
tions; they opened the trade to 
China; they placed the currency 
on a sound footing§ they permitted 
the export of machinery ; .they re- 
pealed the laws against combina- 
tions among workmen; they sub- 
stituted for Oliver Cromwell's un- 
bending Navigation Laws a system 
of wise reciprocity ; they raised, in 
short, the sluices, and set that 
stream of improvment agoing, 
which, with or without the Whig 
Reform Act of 1882, would have 
probably landed us at a point not 
very different from that at which 
we are now arrived. No doubt, 
the process of change would have 
been different. The Tories, for ex- 
ample, would have scarcely been un- 
wise enough to adopt ostentatious- 
ly a system from which the force 
of after circumstances might compel 
them to withdraw. Commercial 
treaties, to which the Whigs of 1863 
and 1865 are resorting, were always 
in favour with their predecessors. 
Keeping in their own hands as 
much as they conceived to be ne- 
cessary of the old protective sys- 
tem which had raised the country 
to power and prosperity, they would 
have been ready to enter upon ar- 
rangements of give and take with 
all the world, instead of throwing 
away, in the first instance, the trump 
cards from their own hands, and 
then trying to persuade other people 
to do the same. Take, for example, 
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the two great pulls which England 
had both upon Europe and America, 
The Corn-laws in the hands of an 
English Government would have 
been a powerful lever wherewith 
to raise the dead weight of Russian 
and Austrian restrictiveness. Both 
Empires would have been too glad 
to exchange for our muslins and 
hardwares the wheat which wag 
rotting upon their fields ; and even 
with France and America our re- 
lations would have been more satis- 
factory, had we been in a condition 
to treat with them about the carry- 
ing trade of the world. Our pre 
sent rulers have adopted a differ. 
ent course of proceeding, and the 
consequence is, that having nothing 
to offer except raw material, such 
as coals, they sacrifice one industry 
in the hope of extending another, 
and so negotiate a treaty of which 
all the benefits are secured to the 
foreigner. So much for free trade 
and its consequences. And in re 
gard to the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and the opening 
of political power and place to 
Roman Catholics, as both events 
came to pass during the reign of 8 
Tory Government, it is rather too 
much in a Whig to claim them as 
the exclusive work of his own party. 
At the same time let us honestly 
confess that we should be glad if 
we could make a present of these 
great measures to our rivals. They 
have restored the Romanists to that 
position in the country from which 
the Whigs in 1688 removed them 
—and given to Protestant Dis- 
senters a political weight which they 
are prone, we suspect, to over-esti- 
mate. Whether the monarchy and 
the constitution in Church and State 
have been strengthened by them is 
quite a different question. 

It is not very generous to charge 
with bigotry to old usages Minis- 
ters who accomplished this and a 
good deal more. It is still less so 
to assume that the spirit of Tory- 
ism was embodied in that section 
of Lord Liverpool’s Cabinet which 
resisted all change. Mr. Canning, 
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Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Huskisson, 
and Mr. Robinson, could have done 
nothing without the concurrence of 
Lord Eldon, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Lord Castlereagh. This is 
especially true in reference to the 
dealings of England with Austria, 
Russia, and France, in 1821 and 
1828. A united Tory Cabinet de- 
recated the Austrian invasion of 
taly at the former of these periods 
as much as it deplored the causes 
which led to it. _But a united Tory 
Cabinet was not so Quixotic as to 
involve the country in war with 
powers which it would have been 
very difficult to reach, let the cause 
of quarrel be what it might, And 
at the latter period, all that could 
be done, short of an appeal to arms, 
was done to keep the French from 
invading Spain. Is.Lord Russell, 
after his experience of the Crimean 
war, seriously of opinion that Eng- 
land ought to have drawn the sword 
either in 1821 or 1823? Or revert- 
ing to the issues of his own remon- 
strances against the disememberment 
of Denmark, does he conceive that 


forty years ago the national honour 
would have been advanced by idle 
threats on which there was no seri- 
ous intention of acting ? 

It is thus that, in a strain which 
we must be permitted to describe 


as disingenuous in the extreme, 
Lord Russell endeavours to repre- 
sent England as misgoverned and 
abused by a succession of Tory 
Ministers for wellnigh sixty years. 
Individual apostates from the prin- 
ciples of their party he takes in- 
deed under his protection; but 
even their acts—the relaxation of 
the Cromwellian code, for example, 
and the repeal of the laws impos- 
ing disabilities on Roman Catholics 
—he attributes to no motive more 
elevated than fear, and the effect 
of pressure from without. Peel’s 
foolish words on the second read- 
ing of the Catholic Relief Bill he 
quotes with approval; but even 
Peel himself he cannot dismiss 
except in terms which are any- 
thing but complimentary. ‘“ The 
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political party which for sixty years 
had swayed with very brief intervals 
the destinies of the State; which 
had led the nation to the Amer- 
ican and the French wars; which 
had resisted all reform and protected 
all abuses; which had maintained 
all that was bigoted, and persecuted 
all that was liberal,—broke down 
under this great failure. The light 
now burst in. After the general 
election the Ministry was defeated, 
and Lord Grey, the new Prime- 
Minister, proclaimed the advent of 
peace, retrenchment, and reform.” 

To be sure he did; and there 
followed in due course the block- 
ade of the coasts of Holland and 
the mouth of the Scheldt by a Brit- 
ish fleet; the despatch of a British 
legion to fight the battles of a re- 
volutionary government in Spain; 
war with China—war in India—war 
to put down a rebellion in Canada, 
and war with Russia. Retrench- 
ment was in like manner effected 
by the gradual enlargement of all 
our establishments, and the increase 
of our public expenditure from 
£35,000,000, the point which it had 
reached in 1829, to £67,000,000, its 
present moderate figure. And as 
to reform—of that more anon. For 
it must be obvious to the reader 
of this dissertation, that thus far 
he has been dealing with prelimi- 
nary matter only—the preface, so 
to speak, to Earl Russell’s elabo- 
rate account of the part which he 
himself played iri concocting the 
Reform Bill, and of the enormous 
benefits which the country has de- 
rived from the success of his great 
measure. 

Earl Grey, it appears, had scarcely 
formed his Administration, when 
the author of the work now upon 
our table, then Lord John Rus- 
sell, and Paymaster-General of the 
Forces, received a friendly visit 
from Lord Durham. The object of 
that visit was to inform Lord John 
that Earl Grey had determined to 
attempt reform in Parliament, and 
was desirous of consulting the 
author of ‘Don Carlos, a Tragedy,’ 
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in regard to the plan on which it 
should be arranged. This was a 
very natural course of proceeding 
on the part of Earl Grey. Lord 
John represented in the House of 
Commons not the least influential 
of the Revolution houses. He was 
believed to inherit both the princi- 
ples and the talents of his fore- 
fathers. He had written the book, 
now reproduced, about the English 
Constitution and Government, and 
over and over again, in Parliament 
and out of it, had spoken upon the 
subject which then occupied Earl 
Grey’s attention. To be sure, Lord 
Durham himself, while yet Mr. 
Lambton and member for the 
county of Durham, had done the 
same thing. It seemed, indeed, as 
if he were anxious to take the wind 
out of Lord John’s sails; and as 
his speech of 1821 embodied pretty 
nearly all that Mr. Grey had pro- 
posed in 1797, it might have been 
expected, looking to the family con- 
nection between the two peers, that 
the father-in-law and _ son-in-law 
would have been content to take 
sweet counsel together. But Earl 
Grey knew better than either to 
trust exclusively to his son-in-law, 
or to wound the self-love of one of 
the natural leaders of the Whig 
party. Lord Durham was there- 
fore employed to communicate with 
Lord John, and Lord John accepted 
the invitation conveyed to him. 
There seems to have been no hesi- 
tation on his part, no distrust of 
his own powers, no apprehension of 
possible failure in an attempt the 
boldest to which, within historical 
memory, the citizen of a free state 
ever set himself. He asked for 
time, indeed, ‘to reconsider the 
general principles upon which a 
sound measure of reform should 
rest,” for the subject was “great, 
important, and difficult.” But 
Lord John’s ideas were by no 
means, it appears, in confusion ; 
he had often in former days “re- 
curred” on this head to the reflec- 
tions of Mr. Burke; and that elo- 
quent passage wherein the great 
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British orator denounces the ar. 
bitrary proceedings of the French 
Assembly, now came back to hig 
recollection. He determined to 
make it his pole-star on the voyage 
on which he was about to enter, 
and we have too much respect for 
Lord John’s conscientiousness to 
doubt that he is honestly persuaded 
that the spirit of Burke rested upon 
him from that hour. 

Lord John received his commis. 
sion somewhere about the end of 
November, and in December—the 
exact date is not given—he was 
ready with his plan. It was com. 
prised in ten articles, trenchant, 
but so short that a single sheet of 
writing-paper sufficed to contain 
them all. Had it been adopted in 
its simplicity, there would have 
been an addition of seven seats to 
the representation of England, with 
a franchise, in large towns newly 
erected into boroughs, dependent 
on the possession of a £15 qualifi- 
eation. Other points likewise are 
noticeable, as evincing on Lord 
Jobn’s part some slight leaning to- 
wards fancy franchises—clause 6, 
for example, which stood thus:— 
“The right of voting in the new 
towns to be in householders rated 
at £1, or in persons qualified to 
serve on juries.” But his col- 
leagues in committee—for a com- 
mittee was named to work with 
him, consisting of Lord Durham, 
Lord Duncannon, and Sir James 
Graham—drew their pens through 
the latter of these suggestions; and 
it was finally settled that one uni- 
form franchise should prevail in 
boroughs, whether great or small, 
and that the occupation of a house 
rated at £10 a-year should consti- 
tute such franchise. The plan s0 
amnended was laid before Earl Grey, 
Earl Grey submitted it to the Uab- 
inet, the Cabinet approved, the 
King’s sanction was obtained, and 
the re-assembling of Parliament 
was alone waited for in order to 
submit the scheme to the consid- 
eration of the Legislature and the 
country, 
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All this is told with perfect sim- 
plicity and candour. It is Lord 
John who concocts the scheme, who 
expunges vote by ballot, which the 
other members of the committee 
had surreptitiously introduced into 
it; who advises Lord Grey upon 
it at every stage; and, above all, 
who counsels that judicious se- 
crecy without which, as he himself 
naively remarks, “‘an adverse vote 
might have ‘stifled the infant in its 
cradle.” If Lord Russell had been 
equally frank in describing the pro- 
cess by which the opportunity of 
concocting a Reform Bill came into 
his hands at all, and in following 
its fortunes till it finally became 
law, his narrative would have been 
more interesting, and at least as 
instructive as it now is. What he 
has omitted we shall endeavour to 
supply. 

It is a remarkable fact, for a fact 
it is, that for some time previously 
tothe death of Lord Liverpool both 
the country and the House of Com- 
mons had become indifferent to the 
question of Parliamentary Reform. 
The minority which voted with 
Lord John Russell fell off from 
year to year, and out of doors the 
people appeared to have dismissed 
the subject from their minds alto- 
gether. Thoughtful men still in- 
deed kept it before them, and in 
the Tory ranks there were some 
who, looking back upon what Mr. 
Pitt had proposed in 1784, would 
have been well pleased if his views 
had been taken up and acted upon 
by their nominal leaders. Nothing, 
however, was done, nor was any 
, Measure seriously considered till 
Lord Liverpool’s health gave way, 
and with it broke asunder the fee- 
ble band which had thus far kept 
together spirits in many points so 
essentially different as Lord Eldon 
and Mr. Canning, Lord Westmore- 
land and Mr. MHuskisson, Lord 
Bathurst and Mr. Robinson, Lord 
Melville and Mr. Charles Grant. 

In the Cabinet, as it existed be- 
fore this event, Mr. Canning had 
for some time been the head of a 
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party. It was made up of himself, 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Robinson, Lord 
Dudley, and Mr. Grant. Its fol- 
lowing among the Ministers not in 
the Cabinet was likewise consider- 
able, Lord Palmerston, then Secre- 
tary at War, being one of the num- 
ber. These all professed to be fa- 
vourable to the removal of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities, to law 
reform in all its branches, and to 
an expansion of the commercial 
system of the country. But every 
measure Of Parliamentary Reform 
heretofore proposed they had re- 
sisted. Indeed, their brilliant chief 
went out of his way, in language 
unnecessarily strong, to declare that 
no reform in Parliament could be 
sanctioned without danger to the 
constitution. 

Another party there was in the 
Liverpool Administration, consist- 
ing of Lord Eldon, Lord Bathurst, 
Lord Westmoreland, and Lord 
Melville, with whom on important 
points—such as Catholic emancipa- 
tion and Parliamentary Reform— 
Mr. Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
ton usually voted. It had no head, 
in the proper sense of that term, 
and was certainly not at perfect 
unity within itself. Peel’s measures 
of law reform, for example, were 
never cordially approved by the 
Chancellor, and his return to cash 
payments more than the Chan- 
cellor would have resisted if they 
had been able. Still the machine, 
though composed of discordant 
materials, worked on, and the coun- 
try throve under it. Manufactures 
increased, trade extended itself, 
agriculture prospered, the colonies 
flourished, and there was peace with 
foreign nations. In Ireland alone 
disa rage the natural offspring . 
poverty and ignorance, prevailed, o 
which” Mr O'Connell took advan- 
tage to make himself what he after- 
wards became, and to deal with 
which, by removing the causes of 
it, no statesman in or out of office 
seemed to be prepared. 

Ireland, in fact, constituted then 
as it constitutes still the great diff. 
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culty of the King’s Government. 
Men could not get out of their 
heads the idea that the ills which 
afflicted that part of the empire 
were all attributable to one cause. 
It was the pressure of the law upon 
the religion of the majority which 
made the Irish peoplé dissatisfied ; 
and whether, looking at the condi- 
tion and temper of the times, it 
would be better to repeal these laws 
or to keep them as they were, that 
was the question. For years back 
it had been an open question in the 
Cabinet itself—a miserable arrange- 
ment, which could have no other 
tendency than to keep the several 
sections of the Administration from 
cordially agreeing on any other 
point. At last came Lord. Liver- 
pool’s death, and with it—chaos. 
Who was to succeed him? Who 
had tact and influence enough even 
to keep things as they were? Who 
was rash enough to hazard all, 
rather than yield his own preten- 
gions to the judgment of the major- 
ity? It is grievous to reflect that 
Mr. Canning was that man,—NMr. 
Canning, the favourite friend and 
pupil of Pitt, the most brilliant of 
orators, the most charming of com- 
panions, on many subjects a_poli- 
tician far-sighted and wise—it is 
grievous to reflect that over that 
man, we will not say the vulgar 
lust of power, but the impatience 
of submitting his own. lofty genius 
to the control of some miserable 
mediocrity, should have so far pre- 
vailed, that rather than stoop to 
conquer he condescended to in- 
trigue, and sacrificed in so doing 
the policy of a lifetime to mere 
personal ambition. Canning’s ac- 
cession to the place which Lord 
Liverpool had vacated broke up the 
Tory party, and all that followed 
was but the inevitable consequence, 
not of signs and tokens in other 
quarters: only, but of the positive 
breach of his own assurance to. his 
colleagues, that no step of the kind 
was so much as meditated, 

Mr. Canning’s administration was 
short, but it lasted long enough. to 
originate a state of things which 


could result in only one issue, The 
Minister entered reluctantly into 
alliance with .the .Whigs, and, the 
Whigs took the first convenient. op- 
portunity to betray him. It. was, 
we believe, while. this unnatural 
alliance lasted, that to the principle 
of Parliamentary. Reform so much 
was conceded that the Government 
agreed, as often as small boroughs 
were convicted of corruption, to de- 
prive them of their electoral privi- 
leges, and to transfer these privi- 
leges alternately to the surrounding 
hundreds, and to populous towns 
not as yet represented in the House 
of Commons. The most rabid _ of 
Tories could hardly complain of 
this. It was an arrangement so 
wise in principle, so much. more 
moderate than even Pitt’s original 
scheme, that the only wonder is why 
it had not been adopted long be- 
fore. . Yet it proved in the execu- 
tion fatal to the Tory party which 
first found an opportunity of acting 
upon it. 

Mr. Canning died, and. Mr. Rob- 
inson, removed as Lord, Goderich 
to the House of Lords, found him- 
self unable to carry on the Goyern- 
ment. .The Duke of Wellington 
was then called upon to form an 
Administration, which he did with 
reluctance, but in a most concilia- 
tory spirit. His sagacious mind 
was not slow to perceive that the 
tide of public opinion had been 
turned into a new channel, and, 
understanding how impossible it 
would be to force it back again 
into the old, he so constructed his 
Government as to encourage him in 
the expectation that he would be 
able to guide and moderate the 
current as it flowed. Seats in the 
Cabinet, were given to, Lord Gode- 
rich,. Mr. Huskisson, the best of Can- 
ning’s followers, with whom were 
united Peel, and others of the 
Duke’s personal friends. The Whigs 
were carefully eliminated. Was 
this arrangement safe? Not en- 
tirely so. In the first place, the 
Canningites appear never from the 
outset to have given to . the. chief 
under whom they agreed to serve 
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their absolute confidence.’ They 
either distrusted or affected to dis- 
trust the Duke’s willingness to go 
forward in the direction of free- 
trade, and unfortunately they said 
as much—one of them at the hust- 
ings. In the next'place, the Duke 
had @ Sovereign to deal with who 
could ‘not always be relied upon. 
George’ IV. had a party of his 
own, which comprehended among 
others some of the ex-Tory Minis- 
ters; and these ‘ex-Ministers never 
forgave the Duke for omitting to 
replace them in the offices which 
they had held under Lord Liver- 
pool. Here, thén, were two rocks 
ahead, both very threatening, and 
hard to be avoided. The Palace 
Camarilla plotted to thwart the 
King’s Minister, or, as théy ex- 
pressed it, to keep him within 
bounds. The Canningites ham- 
pered him—sometimes by pressing 
for concessions of the wisdom of 
which their colleagues were as yet 
unconvinced; sometimes by stand- 
ing out for arrangements which had 
nothing whatever to recommend 


them, except that they had been 
entered into by Mr. Canning. Of 
this nature were their proceedings 
in the memorable cases of Penrhyn 


and East Retford. Penrhyn had 
been proved guilty of corruption 
during Mr. Canning’s administra- 
tion. Mr. Canning brought in a 
bill to extend the right ‘of elec- 
tion from the borough to the 
neighbouring hundred. He was 
defeated by Mr. Brougham, who 
carried an amendment transferring 
the franchise to Manchester. | Mr. 
Brougham’s Bill had reached the 
House of Lords when the Duke ac- 
ceded to office, and was stopped 
there by petition from ‘the electors 
to be heard by counsel in their 
own defence. While this was going 
on, East Retford got into disgrace ; 
and in the Cabinet the question 
arose, What ought to be done 
with it? The Duke and Mr. Peel 
proposed that it should be dis- 
franchised, and the right of élect- 
ing’ members conferred by Act of 
Parliament on Birmingham. Mr. 
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Huskisson and his friends object- 
ed, on the ground that the case of 
Penrhyn was as yet undecided, and 
that Mr. Canning’s arrangement 
would be broken through, if, after 
East Retford had been extinguish- 
ed, Penrhyn should be condemned, 
and two manufacturing towns 
simultaneously endowed with the 
privileges which two agricultural 
oroughs had forfeited. 

The Duke and Peel gave way— 
thé latter sorely against his will; 
and a proposition was made in the 
House, which Mr. Huskisson sup- 
ported, for extending the electoral 
rights of the borough of Penrhyn to 
the hundred of Bassetlaw. This 
was at the first reading ; but at the 
second, without any warning given, 
Mr. Huskisson first spoke in favour 
of delay, and then, on a division, 
went out, Lord Palmerston bearing 
him company, into the same lobby 
with the Opposition. It would be 
judging Mr. Huskisson somewhat 
harshly, perhaps, if we were to say 
that by that act he consummated 
a long-cherished purpose of treason 
against his chief. Be this, however, 
as it may, the whole world became 
forthwith cognisant of the fact that 
there was no longer a Tory party in 
existence—no longer, that is to say, 
in the Cabinet or in the House of 
Commons, statesmen worthy to 
be called the leaders of a party 
which exercised then and still ex- 
ercises more influence than any 
other in giving a tone to public 
opinion in this country. 

The Duke’s difficulties, grave at 
the outset, became greater and 
greater every day, in consequence 
of this defection of the Canningites. 
He filled ‘up the places rendered 
yacant by men of whom all that 
can be said is that they possessed 
fair ability, and were, in point of 
character, most respectable. But 
he could do nothing with them. 
Even before the split, he had been 
compelled to give way to the Op- 
position on the subject of the Test 
and Corporation Acts; and pow 
that Peél stood wellnigh alone as a 
debater in the House of Commons, 
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he felt his own weakness. He per- 
suaded himself, likewise, that on 
him the necessity was thrown of 
saving Ireland, at all hazards, from 
civil war; and that the only way 
of doing so was to repeal the laws 
which closed against Roman Catho- 
lics seats in Parliament, and a share 
in the general administration of the 
country. 

The memory of the Duke of Wel- 
lington is to us, as it must be to all 
who put a right value on the great- 
ness of their country, a very sacred 
thing: yet we cannot look back 
upon this stage in his career with- 
out astonishment and indignation. 
He had no right to shatter to pieces 
the party which trusted him, by 
forcing upon them, in the character 
of their leader, a measure which 
they abhorred. And if this be true 
in his case, it is still more so in the 
case of Peel. The passing of a 
Catholic Relief Bill might or might 
not have been then a matter of 
necessity ; but there was no neces- 
sity that they, who had resisted it 
through life, should have been the 
men to pass it. Neither can we 
admit the justice of the Duke’s 
reasoning where he says, writing to 
Peel, that if they retired, no Gov- 
ernment could be formed strong 
enough to carry the measure. We 
doubted the fact at the moment ; 
we doubt the fact still. Over and 
over again it had been thrown up- 
on the Lords to reject a measure 
brought in by the Opposition,— 
and the Lords, we venture to say, 
would have hardly continued their 
resistance to a scheme, in order to 
facilitate the adjustment of which 
the Duke and Peel had resigned 
office. But, however this may be, 
a Catholic Relief Bill, brought in 
by Peel and the Duke, amounted to 
a sentence of dispersion passed up- 
on the Tories as a party. For the 
world is not, and never will be, gov- 
erned according to the dictates of 
pure reason. Legislators and con- 
stituencies are just as much under 
the influence of passion as private 
persons; and rarely forgive those 
who have outraged their prejudices, 


however extravagant. The knell 
of the old constitution was rung on 
the day that saw Peel get up in his 
place to contradict the tenor of a 
whole political life. Everything 
that followed that unhappy act was 
but the inevitable result of it. 

It was now—and not till now— 
after the lapse of many years, that 
the question of Parliamentary Re- 
form recovered its vitality. It 
came to life, too, with a vigour 
which had never before been per- 
ceptible in it; the stanchest Tories 
condemning with a violence far ex- 
ceeding that of the Whigs a sys- 
tem which seemed to place the des- 
tinies of the empire in the hands of 
the Minister for the time being. 
Lord Russell calls this the steady 
advance of public opinion. It was 
no such thing. It was the action 
of sudden anger—of anger not mis- 
placed — upon minds which had 
been too much outraged to hear the 
voice of reason: and it did its 
work. Besides, no time was afforded 
for the angry feeling to cool down. 
The second French Revolution 
broke out. The elder branch of 
the Bourbons were driven from the 
throne for violating the constitu- 
tion : and everywhere else, in Eng- 
land as well as on the Continent, 
the contagion spread. Finally, 
the King’s death occurring while 
the revolutionary fever was at its 
height, a dissolution of Parliament 
became inevitable: and the angry 
Tories joined the Whigs, as_ the 
horse in the fable put the rider 
upon his back, for the simple pur- 
pose of taking vengeance on the 
Government, be the ultimate con- 
sequences what they might. 

Such is a true statement of the 
causes which led up to that which 
Earl Russell justly describes as “a 
great but bloodless revolution.” 
And a revolution the passing of 
the Reform Bill doubtless was in 
the strictest sense of the term, for 
it took away the political influences 
of the country from hands long 
used to manage them, and threw 
them into others as yet absolutely 
untried. But bloodless we can 
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scarcely call it, remembering, as 
we do, the sack of Bristol, the 
burning of Nottingham Castle, 
and the outrages in various parts 
of Scotland. At all events, if 
there was little bloodshed in bring- 
ing the revolution about, the 
country has scarcely to thank the 
authors of the measure for its 
exemption from that calamity. 
Earl Russell forgets to tell how 
encouragement was given to the 
formation of political unions in 
Birmingham and elsewhere; how 
William IV. was first cajoled 
and then coerced into doing as 
his ministers dictated; how these 
Ministers corresponded with mob- 
leaders in all the great towns, and 
sought and obtained support in and 
out of the House from Mr. O’Connell 
and his followers. On one point, 
however, Lord Russell has spoken 
truly and without reserve. He has 
not only shown that Sir Robert 
Peel was to blame for the success 
of a measure which he himself ab- 
horred, but he has explained the 
motives by which that shifty states- 
man seems to have been actuated. 


“Sir Robert Peel' had convened some 
of his chief supporters a few days before 
(the announcement of the ministerial 
plan) to consider the course to be taken. 
They acquiesced in his opinion, that the 
introduction of the bill should not be re- 
sisted. Sir Robert Inglis was the only 
person presept who gave a contrary opin- 
ion, As this decision was in itself a 
great mistake in policy, and, in fact, ren- 
dered all subséquent opposition useless, 
such a course on the part of so emintnt 
a party leader may excite surprise. But 
it may be thus accounted for: two years 
before, Sir Robert Peel, wishing to save 
his country from the risk of eivil war, 
had sacrificed all his prejudices, all his 
pride, and the confidence of his party, 
to be that ‘daring pilot in extremity,’ 
who should place his country in har- 
bour at any loss of honour and fame 
for himself. But the immolation had 
been painful in the extreme. Some 
time afterwards, meeting Sir Thomas 
Franklin Lewes in an inn in Wales, 
Sir Franklin started the subject of the 
Reform Bill, and said that he wondered 
that such a statesman as his companion 
had not saved the country from the 
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wild revolutionary _measure of the 
Ministers, and introduced a safe and 
moderate Reform Bill of his own. Sir 
Robert answered, in substance, that 
nothing would induce him to do again 
what he had done in the Catholic ques- 
tion. 


This we believe to be fairly put; 
but what are we to think of the 
man who, after making this utter- 
ance, no sooner attained to power 
again than he again betrayed his 
party? Besides, we deny the jus- 
tice of the assumption on which 
the utterance rests. There was not 
a Tory member of either House 
in 1831 who would have hesitated, 
at a critical moment like that, to 
put himself entirely at the com- 
mand of Peel, had Peel been brave 
enough or generous enough to as- 
sume the leadership of the party, 
and to refuse so much as a first 
reading to Lord John’s bill. * It was, 
perhaps, too late when the Duke 
threw himself into the breach; for 
the dissolution had by that time 
taken place, and _ constituencies, 
excited or overawed, had recourse 
been had to a repetition of that 
act, would have scarcely been in a 
position to return-a House essen- 
tially more reasonable’ than that 
which shouted for the bill. But a 
bold stand at the outset, a refusal 
to accept the bill when first of- 
fered, must have unseated the 
Ministry who depended on it, and 
given to Peel the opportunity of 
reverting to Pitt’s proposals, modi- 
fied so as to suit the condition of 
the times. Alas! there was no 
such spirit in the advocate of the 
Emancipation Act and the author 
of the repeal of the corn-laws. He 
could nibble at Church reform, and 
correct Whig blunders in finance 
by imposing on the nation an 
income-tax which may cease On 
the Greek calends, certainly not 
sooner; but he had neither the 
manhood nor the sagacity to seize 
the helm of state when the ship 
was battling with a storm not as 
yet irresistible. And so, thanks to 
him and to a few crotchety indi- 
viduals who could not see that, 
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where only a choice of evils is pre- 
sented to us, we do well to choose 
the least, we got: Earl Gray’s Reform 
Bill in all its integrity, and have 
good cause to thank Providence 
that it has not as yet produced 
the whole of its legitimate results. 

It is not our intention to go hand 
in hand with Earl Russell in notic- 
ing the various measures of policy 
which he. traces back to his own 
and his party’s triumph. Unfor- 
tunately most of the changes which 
he applauds we lament. | We'are by 
no means satisfied that the relation 
in which the mother country and 
the colonies now stand towards one 
another is any improvement on the 
state of things which prevailed un- 
der the old Tory régime. The West 
India Islands, which then blossomed 
like so many gardens, havé become 
little better than deserts, The land 
is worthl&s, its white proprietors 
are ruined; and the negroes them- 
selves, freed: from slavery, are idle, 
dissolute, and degraded. Canada, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
great islands of the Pacific; endowed 
with the privilege of self-govern- 
ment, have become little else than 
sources of continual expenditure to 
Great ‘Britain. They still claim our 
protection against enemies, within 
or without, yet they refuse to let 
our convicts ‘be landed on any por- 
tion of their territory, and impose 
heavy duties: on our manufactures, 
in order to encourage the’ growth 
of manufactures at home. » In like 
manner, Ireland can scarcely be said 
to have become either more pro- 
sperous or more peaceable in con- 
sequence of all that has been done 
for her. _ We: have still agitation, 
less noisy, perhaps, but as deter- 
mined as ever, against the Estab- 
lished Church, against the~ rights 
of landlords, against the English 
connection. Our foreign -policy has 
been marked by such an -absence 
of dignity and firmness as to make 
us the laughing-stock of other Eu- 
ropean nations, and to secure for 
us the hatred of both sections of 
what were once, and may, perhaps, 
become again, the United States of 


America. In India a mutiny, which, 
if firmly dealt with in the begin- 
ning, might have been extinguished 
with comparatively little bloodshed, 
was allowed to make head till it 
grew into a formidable ‘rebellion; 
and even then a Whig President of 
the Board of Control assured the 
House of Commons’ that it was no- 
thing ;—for which he was rewarded 
by being advanced to the peerage, 
No doubt we have Jews in Parlia- 
ment, who vote, as becomes’ them, 
with their Liberal ‘benefactors; and 
by-and-by, if things go on as they 


are ‘now doing, we may’ find all’: 


parliamentary oaths, including, who 
knows, the oath of allegiance itself, 
abolished. But holding as we do 
the opinion in regard to Church and 
State which the ‘Chancellor of the 
Exchequer formerly defended, and 
has now renounced, we confess that 
these’ matters, ‘so far from being 
sources of triumph ‘to us, force upon 
us the question, “‘ Where will it all 
end?’ Even the‘ abolition of ten 
Irish bishoprics’ hardly excites our 
gratitude, and Church reform in 
England, due entirely to Peel, might 
have been more discreetly managed. 

Look next to those commercial 
changes of which Lord Russell most 
unfairly speaks, as if they were all 
the consequences of the passing of 
the Reform Bill; and ‘observe to 
what they amount. Bread is un- 
questionably cheaper than it was 
forty years ago, but it is cheapened 
by the importation of foreign corn; 
of which the inevitable consequence 
has been the throwing out of corn 
cultivation of a large and constantly- 
increasing: breadth ‘of soil in this 
country, involving ‘insufficient em- 
ployment and low wages to our 
agricultural labourers. As ‘to meat, 
we cannot recollect ‘that it ever 
approached the figure to which it has 
now attained, except during the 
height of the great war with France. 
Silks may be cheaper, but they are 
not home-made silks. - The French 
ribbon - makers thrive while ours 
are’ starving; Lancashire has for 
two years been a great» poor- 
house, of which the ‘inhabitants 
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exist. upon ‘charity ; and Stafford- 
shire. and all .the other. iron dis- 
tricts in the kingdom bid fair be- 
fore long to be brought to a similar 
condition. It may be that luxuries 
are. brought. more than .they once 
were within the reach of the ecom- 
paratively wealthy class. Even that, 
however, is’ doubtful, for good wines 
maintain their. prices, good horses 
are costly, and good houses... enor- 
mously dear. But the poor, as it 
seems to us, are growing daily 
poorer, and people of moderate 
means are at; their wits’ end to keep 
their proper.place in society, . It 
is very easy to show by figures that 
both our imports and exports have 
enormously increased. It is not 
more hard to explain that.our cus- 
toms duties are reduced from many 
hundred to twelve,, differential duties 
abolished, protection duties repeal- 
ed or reduced, corn -laws repealed ; 
taxes on glass, soap, coals, candles, 
paper, newspaper -stamps, stamps, 
and many other articles, repealed. 
Be it so ;, but who gains ? , Is it the 
West India. planter, or ,the owner, 


occupier, and labourer on. the land, 
or the paper-maker or the. paper 
consumer, or anybody except the 
proprietor of a daily newspaper? 
For our own part we .declare that 
we should. infinitely prefer paying a 
trifle more than we do for our. soap, 


our. candles, our sugar, and our 
paper, if, by so doing, .we could 
insure two. results : first, the resto- 
ration of the industries concerned 
with these articles. to the state of 
prosperity from which they have all 
fallen ; and, next, exemption from 
the most odious and iniquitous. of all 
imposts, the income-tax. 

And_ here. we. might, with perfect 
propriety, take our leave. of Earl 
Russell and his literary perform- 
ance, were it not. incumbent upon 
us to notice our great omission, of 
which, when summing up the signs 
and prospects by which we are sur- 
rounded, he has been, by some un- 
accountable accident, guilty. Lord 
Russell seems to think that England 
+ Was never so great or so flourishing 
as she is now; and he attributes 
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her-growth :in-influence abroad and 
wealth at home to the wisdom of 
Whig legislation. Was it Whig: le- 
gislation which gave us the facility 
of intercommunication by; sea and 
land which. steam has created ? 
Were railways,.and screw-steamers, 
the ‘electric telegraph, ‘or the sub- 
marine wire, brought into use b 

Act of Parliament? Can he notial- 
low. something to these incidents ? 
Does he put entirely out of account 
the great gold discoveries to which, 
without doubt, more than to any- 
thing. else, England owes, at this 
moment, the position which she oc- 
cupies, such as it is? Why, there is 
not a.clerk:in the Bank of England, 
nor. a junior; member of the Stock 
Exchange, nor a millowner in Lan- 
cashire, npr an ironmaster in Staf- 
fordshire,- but could tell him: that 
anything so providential as these 
discoveries never befell England 
since she became a nation ; that it 
was the influx of gold consequent 
upon them, which alone kept her 
afloat at a time.when Whig legisla- 
tion ,had deprived her of all the 
advantages incident to her. superior 
skill,as a commercial country ;, and 
that, without he extraordinary 
means thereby afforded of -cheap- 
ening such articles as are really 
cheaper, and giving an impulse to 
trade, she,must long ago have: fallen 
into a state of universal bankruptcy. 
Again, is he wholly forgetful of 
the enormous growth:in population 
of these Islands within the last 
forty years? .And cannot he per- 
ceive that. such inerease must have 
prodigiously enlarged the extent 
both of ,our imports and exports, 
whatever: the. tendency of our legis- 
lation had been ? But this is: not 
all. The real value of imports to 
a country depends, not upon their 
estimated worth in money, but on 
the way in which they conduce to 
the wellbeing of their recipients. 
Of £171,000,000 worth of articles 
imported in 1863 into this country, 
a large amount contributed to in- 
erease the luxuries of the rich; 
no inconsiderable portion to bring 
greater poverty upon the poor, by 
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throwing them out of employment. 
So far, therefore, it may be doubted 
whether, looking to the difference 
in population, England was not quite 
as well off in 1842, with £65,000,000 
of imports, as she is now, or was two 
years ago, with her £171,000,000. 
And as to exports, Lord Russell 
scarcely needs to be reminded that 
these offer no fair criterion by which 
to judge of the prosperity of a man- 
ufacturing counwy. We believe 
that we are right in saying, that fhe 
cotton famine, fearful as its results 
have been, did not come out of time. 
So enormous had been our exports 
of cotton goods just before the war 
in America broke out, that every 
market in the world was glutted 
with them, and the millowners 
must have closed their amills, under 
any circumstances, till a portion at 
least of the unsaleable stocks on 
hand had been got rid of. 

Still, in spite of all this — in 
spite of our conviction that Whig 
rule has done unspeakable harm— 
we are willing to believe that Old 


England will yet right herself, 
and that the day is not distant 
when the management of her af- 
fairs will fall to wiser heads and 
safer hands than now have to 


deal with them. Already the 
party in place hold out signals of 
distress. Lord Russell is obliged 
in his book to explain away his 
Blairgowrie address, and to assure 
the world that he by no means 
meant what has been attributed 
to him. He rests and is thank- 
ful, only to gather breath, after 
which he is ready to go as far in 
the way of change as can be ex- 
pected of him. How far that is 
we do not indeed pretend to con- 
jecture ; for if Lord Amberley be 
his father’s mouthpiece, neither 
father nor son has as yet made 
up his mind on that subject. 
But that is a circumstance not 
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much to be regarded. The de. 
sire for change, in the democratic 
sense of the expression, has pretty 
well died out, except at Leeds, 
Even Birmingham, if we mistake 
not, is weary of Mr. Bright; and 
Manchester will probably follow, 
in part, the example which Pres. 
ton has set her. Meanwhile, it 
is the obvious duty of the great 
Conservative party to prepare, in 
all directions, for the impending 
struggle. The present Parliament 
will probably be dissolved in July 
or August at the latest; and on 
the issue of the elections which 
must follow results depend of 
which it is impossible to over-es- 
timate the importance. We are 
glad to find that in Scotland this 
great fact is not wholly overlook- 
ed. At the tenth hour, in Kincar- 
dineshire, Sir Thomas Gladstone 
has taken his proper place, with, as 
we trust and believe, the fairest 
prospects of success. And even in 
“our own romantic town” there 
must, we suspect, be some dissatis- 
faction with the results of Whig 
domination, though the hour and 
the man be not yet come for giv- 
ing practical utterance to the feel- 
ing. For what with the jobbing 
of the Chancellor, the wasteful ex- 
travagance of the War Office and 
Admiralty, the tendency towards, 
Radicalism of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the wretched figure 
which has been cut for years by 
the Foreign Office, the Palmerston 
Administration has lost all the hold 
which his name, and that alone, had 
given it, upon the respect and fur- 
ther forbearance of the country. 
Lord Russell’s book is evidently 
put forth with a view to reawaken 
some dormant feeling in favour 
of himself and of his party. We 
shall be very much surprised, in- 
deed, if it fail to produce a diamet- 
rically opposite effect. 








